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THE OLD MANOR-HOUSE, 


Cuaprter I. 


THERE are few places more every 
way disagreeable for a residence 
than London during the autumnal 
months. The social stir and ani- 
mation that rendered it so delight- 
ful in the spring have died away 
into comparative silence; the grass 
grows in the West-end squares ; the 
city looks disconsolate, like an Irish 
clergyman on tithing-day ; Pall 
Mall is all but deserted; scarce a 
pretty or a gay face is to be seen 
in the Parks, or a bag and wig in 
Chancery Lane, or a patriot in 
Parliament Street; the Exhibition 
rooms are closed; the theatre 
contains, perhaps, but a dozen 
bald-heads in the pit, and about 
as many white pocket-handkerchiefs 
in the dress-boxes; there is no one 
to gossip with at the clubs or hotels; 
the jarvey sleeps without fear of 
interruption on his coach-box; the 
cab-man, standing on, the sun- 
scorched pavement at the door of a 
gin-shop, looks restless and per- 


plexed, like a cat in a strange kit-_ 


chen; and if you chance to stumble 
— an old friend at the turning 
of a street, he gives you the cut 
direct, quite annoyed to think you 
should have recognised in him that 
unfashionable animal—the last man! 
Then the hydrophobia panic !— 
“ Think of that, Master Brooke!” 
No sooner do the dog-days set in, 
than some crazy cur makes a point 
of snatching a hasty mouthful from 
the calf of an elderly gentleman. 
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The newspapers are all instantly in 
arms about the catastrophe. Ner- 
vous folks—for we are all nervous 
nowadays—walk about shuddering 
with apprehension, and glancing 
every now and then at their uneasy 
legs; while reports are every where 
prevalent that “ not less than six- 
teen married men have within the 
last week eschewed all liquids, and 
barked themselves to death, leaving 
each a wife and six small children 
behind him.” I say nothing of mi- 
nor miseries, such as the infectious 
hypochondriasm of the tradesman 
who has nothing to do but stand 
with a pen behind his ear at 
his shop-door, or the melancholy 
“ lodgings to let” in every quarter 
of the town; for my object is not to 
weary my reader’s patience, or dis- 
tress his nerves, by a prolix recapi- 
tulation of grievances, but simply to 
make good my assertion, that of all 
places in the world, few or none are 
so detestable as London in autumn. 

Such being my view of the mat- 
ter, I always make a peint of quit- 
ting town when the first hydropho- 
bic paragraph appears in the papcrs. 


If one will not take a shrewd hint, 


one deserves to suffer. My excur- 
sions are various—sometimes con- 
fined to England, and sometimes 
extending over the Continent. This 
year, perhaps, I go to Paris, for the 
purpose of seeing Louis Philippe 
shot at, which usually occurs once 
a-week in that sprightly skrimmage- 
L 
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loving metropolis; and the next I 
rest satisfied with a stroll among 
the wilds of Dartmoor (a pet place 
of mine), or the more imposing 
Welsh Alps. And hero let me as- 
sure you, my gentle Cockney, thata 
ramble among these last is a very 
different thing from a ramble among 
the Hampstead highlands. Primrose 
Hill is scarcely so high or so steep 
as Snowdon; nor can I take it on 
my conscience to assert that the 
pass at Kentishtown, which leads 
you into Pancras Vale, is at all to 
be compared with that at Beddge- 
lert. But perhaps I am partial. 

To resume. My excursion last 
year was to Wales. I bad heard 
much from old Cambridge friends 
touching this famous region; 80, 
one fine morning in June, I packed 
up a few shirts in my carpet bag, 
together with some artificial flies, a 
Walton’s Angler, and a few well- 
thumbed numbers of Blackwood, 
containing “ Hints for the Holidays,” 
and ‘‘ Christopher in his Sporting- 
Jacket,” and thus appropriately 


equipped, set off for Swansea, where, 
without halting longer than a day, I 
hired one of those eccentric vehicles, 


called “ flies,” which, in thé fulness 
of time, brought me in a disjcinted 
condition to Llandilo, a small town 
situated in the heart of the vale of 
Towy. 

The scenery in this neighbour- 
hood possesses a world of recom- 
mendations. You have the Black 
Mountains glooming on the horizon; 
Grongar Hills, Carricksawthy Com- 
mon, and the ruins of Wynevor 
within a stone’s throw of you; and 
the haunted Cerrig-Cennan Castle 
within the easy distance of five 
miles. Then, if you have any taste 
for thunder-storms, and the atmo- 
sphere should be that way disposed, 
you have the finest possible oppor- 
tunity of enjoying them in perfec- 
tion among the mountain ranges of 
Llynn-y-van. In London a hurly- 
burly of this sort is a very safe, 
tame, commonplace affair—a_ uni- 
form failure, and most discreditable 
to the dignity of the elements en- 

edinit. The thuader, its voice 
Ttaned by the eternal fog, growls 
faintly like a drowsy lion; the light- 
ning contents itself with merely 
killing an Irishman or two, or throw- 
ing a few old women into fits ; while 
a small bolt, perhaps, scarcely big- 
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ger than a crab-apple, drops down 
through the sky-light into a tailor’s 
shop, for no other reason apparently 
than to “create a sensation” among 


‘the apprentices, and furnish the 


newspapers with a hysterical para- 
graph. Such, in nine cases out of 
ten, is a Cockney thunder-storm. 
But in Wales, among the mountains, 
itis a very different affair. There 
the thunder vindicates its full claims 
to sublimity, roaring and rattling 
among the craggy heights with a 
sound as if ten thousand brazen 
chariots were at one and the same 
moment clattering along the floor of 
heaven; while the blue, arrowy 
lightning digs gashes in the stern 
forehead of the precipice, compared 
with which a cart-rut were a mere 
wrinkle; or splits asunder inimense 
fragments of overhanging granite, 
and sends them crashing down into 
the astonished tarn beneath. Then 
the frenzied rain, with the rush of 
the torrent, which but an hour be- 
fore was a bashful rivulet, silver- 
lining the side of some sunny upland! 
Away, away it goes, scampering 
faster than ever poet scampered 
from a bailiff; bounding deliriously 
from rock to rock; swallowing 
bridges at a gulp; playing the very 
devil with trees, brick-walls, and 
pigsties; and subjecting whole vil- 
lages to the ceremony of an unde- 
sired baptism. 

But though pleasant enough in 
their way, thunder-storms have their 
weak points. It is awkward to get 
wet through, with never a house 
Within six miles of you,—to have 
the hot lightning flashing across 
your eyes, and the thunder threat- 
ening the tympanum of your auri- 
culars,—and, still more embarrass- 
ing, to be blown over a precipice 
while leaning forward to recover 
your eloped castor. I once wit- 
nessed a magnificent tempest among 
the congenial wilds of Llynn-y-van; 
but, lover of the sublime as I am, 
I have not the slightest desire to 
witness another. Enough is as good 
as a feast, and I am naturally mode- 
rate in my appetites. 

Another recommendation of the 
Vale of Towy—to say nothing of its 
being the most classic spot in Wales, 
if Dyer and Twm Sicn Catti (the 
Bard and the Brigand) can make it 
so—is the unrivalled excellence of 
its fly-fishing. The natives will tell 
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you that you have nothing more to 
do than just throw in your line, and 
pull out sewen or salmon—which 
you please. I cannot say'I found it 
so. Deuce a fish ever rose to my 
fly; I never even got so much asa 
nibble ; and yet I have seen a grin- 
ning, bare-legged urchin, hardly 
reaching up to my watch-chain, pull 
out, with only a worm at the end of 
a pin-hook, a fine, spanking sewen, 
which but the moment before had 
been coqueting with my fly, and 
making me believe—the rascal !— 
that he was going to bolt it. This 
convinces me that it is not skill, but 
luck, that is required in angling, else 
I should certainly'have exhausted 
the river. 

I very soon, therefore, got tired 
of fly-fishing—for one does not like 
to be the constant butt and laughing- 
stock of the finny tribe—and laying 
aside my angling apparatus, devoted 
myself, like Dr Syntax, to searching 
out the most picturesque glens and 
waterfalls, castles, and mountains of 
the district. I misquoted Dyer in 
the “ thrush-grove” at Grongar 
Hill; explored the Robber’s cave 


fast by the cataract eprings of 
Towy; watched the fishermen pad- 


dling in their coracles across Tally 
Poo}, and got ducked in attempting 
ditto; and then having seen ail that 
was to be seen in the neighbour- 
hood, crossed the Black Mountains 
in the direction of the distant Bre- 
con, and ensconced myself in the 
snug little village of Plasswynnock. 

The locality of this hamlet plea- 
sed me exceedingly. It was as 
quiet and retired and unassuming 
as a patriotic Patlander, lying far 
away from the beaten tract of tou- 
rists at the edge of a lonely moor, 
and consisted of one straggling, 
winding street, with a yew-shaded 
churchyard in its rear, crowded 
with trophies of the local apotheca- 
ry’s skill, hard by which stood an 
isolated, old-fashioned, little public- 
house—the landlord called it a ho- 
tel !—entituled the Castle. At this 
auberge | took up my headquarters, 
and, as I had done before at Llan- 
dilo, occupied myself with strolling 
about the neighbourhood, and filling 
my sketch-book with drawings of 
its most silvan, out-of-the-way bits 
of landscape. 

One evening, on my return home 
to Plasswynnock from an excursion 
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which I had taken across the moor, 
I chanced to light on a small, soli- 
tary ruin, consisting of but a few 
brick walls. This ruin, which was 
scarcely more than a mile distant 
from the village, was perched on 
the brow of a table-land, forming a 
gradual slope in front, which had 
once, no doubt, been a garden or 
paddock, but was now in the last 
stage of decay. I have been fami- 
liar with ruins from childhood—I 
was brought up under the shadow 
of the old, crumbling walls of Read- 
ing Abbey—yet I know not that I 
ever saw one which more impressed 
me with a stern sense of desolation 
than ‘this. A sentiment breathed 
out from its dead brick walls deep- 
er than any which even the mo- 
nastic relics of Tintern Abbey had 
called up in my mind. There the 
picturesque helps to relieve and 
mellow one’s sense of melancholy; 
but here all was decay and death in 
its most bald, squalid, undisguised, 
and homely form.  Castellated 
and monastic ruins are abundant 
throughout Wales; but this was 
the first family mansion, or manors 
house, in that condition I had yet 
met with. 

Singular, said I, as I paced its con- 
fined interior, that so plain, unaspir- 
ing a domicile should have been al- 
lowed to become so utter a wreck, 
without an effort being made to pre- 
serve it. Castles and monasteries, 
we all know, run to seed quite as a 
matter of course; indeed they seem 
built for no other purpose than to 
serve the turn of the novelist and 
landscape-painter ; for in the first 
place, their vast extent prevents their 
being fitly kept up; and secondly, 
their owners having usually been of 
that class whose rank and connexions 
have forced them to take a leading 
partin the civil broils of the period, 
they have of necessity risen or fallen 
—and in the game of war, few rise 
the winners with the party to which 
they had attached themselves. But 
this could scarcely have been the 
case in the instance before me. The 
house had belonged to no powerful 
turbulent noble, but evidently to 
some one in the peaceful, middle 
walks of life—probably the great 
man of the village—some convivial, 
sporting Welsh squire, the very last 

erson to sacrifice his interests to 
is ambition. Yet was it swept 
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wholly to destruction, and with it, 
most likely, the family who had once 
cailed it their own! 

My curiosity being strongly excit- 
ed on this subject, Ino sooner re- 
turned to “ mine inn,” than I sum- 
moned the landlord thereof, stated 
the particulars of my discovery, and 
demanded explanation at his hands. 
This was ungrudgingly afforded me. 
The house in question, said Boniface, 
had been in a dilapidated state ever 
since the year 1770—though it was 
not at that period in the hopeless 
condition in which it now was—and 
the family to whom it had belonged 
(the Lords of the Manor) had, as I 
anticipated, wholly past away, with- 
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out leaving any other trace of their 
existence, than a few mouldering 
brick walls. In answer to my fur- 
ther enquiries, the man acquainted 
me with all the circumstances con- 
nected with the decay of the manor 
house, just as he had heard them de- 
tailed a hundred times by his re- 
spected parent, who had Jung since 
gone to the place appointed for all 

ublicans. As this “Tale of my 

andlord” strongly interested me, I 
took notes of it at the time, and from 
those notes have composed the sub- 
joined narrative, which I have told 
in my own manner, though without 
materially altering the substance of 
honest Boniface’s communication. 


Cuaprer II. 


It was late on a summer evening, 
in the year 1788, when the father of 
the present landlord owned the ta- 
vern to which I have alluded in the 
foregoing chapter, that a stranger, 
fatigued apparently with a long day’s 
journey, entered the snug, well- 
sanded little coffee-room, and re- 
questing to be shown into a private 
apartment, ordered supper and a 
bed. He was a man whom an ex- 
pert physiognomist would have 
guessed to be about forty-three years 
of age, though on a first superficial 
glance he seemed considerably 
older, for his shoulders were slightly 
bent, his hair grey, the fire of his 
dark eye something quenched, and 
his lofty forehead full of wrinkles. 
Altogether he appeared like one on 
whom grief had laid her heaviest 
hand, but who had not surrendered 
himself to her domination without a 
fierce struggle. 

Struck with his reserved and com- 
manding air, the landlord ushered 
him, with one of his profoundest 
obeisances, into his own private 
room, and then hurried off to get 
ready the best supper his establish- 
mentafforded—a superfluous task, for 
the stranger, possibly from ill health, 
or what was more likely, from over- 
fatigue, did but sorry justice to the 
tender white pullet, and the deli- 
cious cwrrw ; but just picking a few 
mouthfuls, and drinking a small glass 
of ale, rose from table, and summon- 
ed Boniface into his presence. 

“I suppose,” said he, “I can have 
accommodation here for a few nights, 
till 1 haye completed some arrange~ 





ments that I am about to form for my 
future residence in this neighbour- 
hood ?” 

“Yes sure, sir,” replied the de- 
lighted landlord, ‘and the best of 
every thing—a capital bed, fish, flesh, 
fow], and such ale !—ah, sir, I'll be 
bound you haven’t tasted the like for 
many a day ; a hogshead of it, which 
Ikeep expressly for suchgentlefolks 
as you, was brewed when the last 
Mr Glendovery went abroad, now 
near cightcen yeare since.” 

* Glendovery !” enquired the 
stranger, “and pray, who may he 
be?” 

“Oh, the gentleman that owned 
the old Manvr-House that you see 
to your right on entering the vil- 
lage.” 

“I marked it particularly; it is a 
fine building; what a pity it is in 
such a ruinous condition !”’ 

“That's what we all say, but 
there’s no help for it.” 

“ Why so; is it not inhabited ?” 

“ Yes, there’s an old woman in it 
who lives rent free, just for the pur- 
pose of keeping it tidy, in case any 
one should be disposed to purchase 
it. Evans, our attorney, to whose fa- 
ther the last owner sold it, is con- 
stantly endeavouring to get rid of it, 
for he cannot afford to live in ithim- 
self, or even make such repairs as 
would render it habitable.” 

‘You say the last owner. Is he 
dead, then?” 

“Yes; we heard that he died 
abroad some ten or a dozen years 
since.—But, Lord bless me, sir, you 
have not drank your ale! Well, I 
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never—Pray, do taste it: my wife 
calls it meat and drink too, and she’s 
a first-rate judge.” 

“TI should be happy to do justice 
tg your ale, my friend, but really I 
am so fatigued that I have wholly 
lost my appetite. Let my room, 
therefore, be got ready for my re- 
ception—And harkee, Mr Land- 
lord,” added the stranger, in a grave, 
stern tone, “be sure you do not let 
me be disturbed on any pretence 
whatever. When wearied, as I am 
just now, I am apt to be restless at 
night; so if you should hear me 
stirring about my chamber, you will 
know the reason.” 

“ Oh certainly, sir. But if you'd 
try this little specific,’—here the 
landlord pointed to the cwrrw, ** I'd 
answer for your sleeping like a 
top.” 

“Enough, enough, sir,” said the 
stranger, impatiently; “ go and do 
as I have desired you, and above all 
do not forget my warning.” Andso 
saying, he motioned the man from 
the room. 

awe seen his guest snugly en- 
sconced in his dormitory, the land- 


lord went into the kitchen, where 
his wife sat expecting him, and in- 
formed her of the stranger's orders, 


which, as might have been antici- 
pated, set both on the gui vive. 

“ And pray what sort of a person 
may he be?” enquired the landlady, 
applying the jug to her lips. 

“* Why, a half-proudish, half ci- 
vilish sort of a body—but quite the 
gentleman, though he does not take 
to my good ale. However, if he 
pays well for it—and I’m sure he 
must have money, he orders one 
about so—I’m not the man to quar- 
rel with his tastes.” 

“Nor I. But, for all that, David, 
iv’s as well to keep a sharp look-out 
—there’s many a fine-dressed man 
with never a shilling in his pocket.” 

$6 er dame; but the stranger’s 
none of that sort, I'll swear, for he 
talks of coming to live among us.” 

“Why, that certainly alters the 
case, David, and we can’t be too ci- 
vil to him, although he is such a 
queer body as to talk of walking 
ubout his room at night, merely be- 
cause he is knocked up with fa- 
tigue.”” 

Ia this sort of conversation be- 
tween the good dame and her yoke- 
fellow time wore away, until at 
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length the black, tall kitchen clock 
striking eleven, and all being silent 
in the stranger's chamber, the couple 
gave up ali further idea of watch- 
ing, and marched off to bed. 

Scarcely, however, had they got 
into their first nap, when they were 
roused by a quick tread in the cham- 
ber beside them, which was that 
wherein the stranger slept. The 
landlord was the first to hear the 
noise, and instantly jumping out of 
bed, ran to the door, where he stood 
listening in a perfect fever of curio- 
sity. For some minutes he heard 
nothing more than tramp—tramp— 
tramp across the floor, but presently 
there was a deep groan, followed 
by a piercing scream. Hastily awa- 
king his wife, Boniface proceeded 
to dress himself; but before either 
could complete their toilet, another 
scream, louder than the former, rung 
through the house, and in less than 
ten minutes the whole establishment, 
headed by the landlord, and tailed 
by the landlady, were halting at the 
stranger's door, uncertain whether 
to recede or advance. As, however, 
the groans still continued, and the 
poor man seemed in great pain, it 
was voted, nem. con., that the door, 
which was but on the latch, should 
be opened; which was accordingly 
done, and the whole picturesque 
party poured, like a torrent, into the 
room. 

And here they witnessed a spec- 
tacle that might have appalled far 
bolder spirits. In the centre of the 
floor stood the stranger, who, it was 
manifest, had never undressed, with 
his arms extended, as if waving off 
some blasting object, his eyes fix- 
ed, his teeth clenched, his white, 
shivering lips apart, and his whole 
air and countenance that of a de- 
moniac. For a brief space he ap- 
peared unconscious of the presence 
of the intruders; but no sooner did 
he recognise them, than, as if by 
magic, he became instantly cool and 
collected, and, darting a fierce look 
on the landlord, asked him how he 
had dared disobey his injunctions; 
and, without waiting fur his reply, 
rushed to the door for the purpose 
of ejecting the party, who, misinter- 
preting his abrupt movement, and 
taking for granted that he was a lu- 
natic thirsting for their blood, did 
not wait to offer explanation or + 
logy, but hurried, with a devil-take- 
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the-hindmost unceremoniousness, to 
the staircase, down which they all 
plunged headlong, while the stran- 
ger, without deigning to take the 
slightest notice of their situation, 
coolly locked his door, and retired 
to rest. 

The next morning when he came 
down to breakfast, the first thing he 
did was to ring for the landlord, and 
seeing ‘the poor man’s embarrass- 
ment, at once turned the conversa- 
tion on the subject of the preceding 
night’s interruption, observing, with 
a forced effort at indifference— 
“Doubtless you must have fancied 
my behaviour strange last night; but 
I warned you how liable I was to 
affections of this nature, and you 
should have been advised. The 
truth is, I was labouring under a 
violent spasmodic attack, to which 
I have been subject for years, and 
which always affects me according 
to the greater or less degree of fa- 
tigue I have undergone.” 

“ Well, come now, I am heartily 
glad to hear this,” replied honest 
David, brightening up, “for, to say 
the truth, sir, my wife and myself 
had almost begun to think” —— 

“ Sir, I beg in future you will con- 
fine your thoughts to your own 
affairs, and leave me to think of 
mine.” Then, putting on a more af- 
fable manner, the stranger added,— 
“You told me yesterday that a Mr 
Evans was now in possession of the 
Manor-House; I shall be glad to have 
some talk with him on the subject, 
for as my health requires mountain 
air and strict seclusion, I do not see 
that I can do better than occupy the 
house in question.” 

** Occupy ?” said Boniface, “ why 
there are scarcely four habitable 
rooms in the whole building! ” 

“ No matter for that, Lrequire but 
little accomodation, for I am an old 
traveller, and have slept many a 
night on the bare ground before 
now.” 

‘*« Hem, a military man, I guess,” 
thought the landlord—* Well, just as 
your honour pleases.” 

“ Exactly so, my good friend, and 
as I am an enemy to all unnecessary 
delays, we will settle this matter at 
once. Be good enough, therefore, 
to inform Mr Evans that I shall be 
glad to see him here this evening, 
and mean time I will just take a stroll 
out and inspect this ruin ;” and ac- 
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cordingly, after despatching a hasty 
breakfast, the stranger sauntered 
away in the direction of the Manor- 
House. 

The morning was one that might 
have inspired even a stockjobber; 
the air was fresh and perfumed with 
the breath of a thousand wild- flows 
ers; the dews were steaming up 
from the valleys ; the clouds rolling 
off like smoke from the mountains; 
birds singing; cattle lowing; plough- 
men whistling merrily as they went 
slouching home to their breakfasts, 
with their coats flung across their 
shoulders, and their swarthy hands 
passed ever and anon across their 
dripping brows; in a word, the spi- 
rit of universal cheerfulness lay soft 
and sunny upon earth. But the 
stranger seemed in no mood to enjoy 
the freshness and laughter of this 
mercurial morning; by him the 
sights and sounds of nature were 
unheeded ; and he pursued his way, 
alone and thoughtfully, pausing only 
for an instant to kiss the ruddy cheek 
of a fine little boy who stood bare- 
footed, at a cottage-door, playfully 
mocking the blythe tones of a black- 
bird thathung above him in a wicker 
cage. 

A quarter of an hour’s walk 
brought the etranger to the Manor- 
House, when, after halting to ex- 
amine the building, as if to ascer- 
tain whether it were still fit to be 
tenanted, he hastened up the gra- 
dual hill that sloped downwards to 
the road in front, and tapping lightly 
at the parlour window—for the door 
had neither bell nor knocker—an old 
woman who was seated there at 
breakfast, came forth and gave him 
admittance. 

The interior of the building did 
not belie the account which the land- 
lord had given of it. The hall was 
a place of call for the four winds of 
heaven; the floors, which were only 
half covered with a coarse, ragged 
drugget, creaked beneath the light- 
est tread ; the windows were hung 
with dusty cobwebs, decked, like 
an anatomical museum, with in- 
numerable skeletons of flies and 
spiders long since defunct; and the 
doors, whose hinges were rustier 
than the shield of Martinus Scrib- 
lerus, shook, when clapped to, like 
a fat man in the cholic. Nor was 
the garden in the rear in much bet- 
ter condition. Weeds usurped the 
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place of flowers, and the rank grass 
grew even among the interstices of 
the paved stones in the yard; while 
a ditch, half mud half water, its sur- 
face dotted with tadpoles, went 
crawling and stinking along at a 
snail’s pace, dividing the garden 
from a patchy, half shaven meadow, 
on which a lean donkey, itself a ruin, 
was with difficulty picking up a sub- 
sistence. 

The stranger, who was close fol- 
lowed by the old woman, surveyed 
this spectacle of decay with the pain- 
ful interest it was so well calculated 
to excite, in a heart accessible only 
to the more sombre feelings—these 
feelings being not a little increased 
by the loquacity of the ancient dame, 
which he in vain endeavoured to 
repress. When he had sufficiently 
inspected the lower part of the 
house, he ascended a “ most musical, 
most melancholy” staircase which 
brought him to the head of a gallery, 
along which ran a suite of four to- 
lerably sized rooms. Pausing at the 
nearest of these, his attendant think- 
ing of course that he wished to enter, 
drew a bunch of keys from her 
pocket, and before he was aware of 
her design, flung the door open. 
This apartment was, if possible, in 
a still worse plight than even the 
lower ones, for the walls were drip- 
ping with damp, and full of cracks 
and crevices; the curtains, eaten 
into a thousand holes by moths, were 
silvered all over with their powdery 
plumage; and in the hearth, upon a 
few shavings, lay the corpse of a 
skinny, gray-whiskered rat, who had 
evidently died of that malady to 
which Grub Street is so peculiarly 
liable. 

The stranger’s eyes no sooner tra- 
velled over this room, than a violent 
shuddering came over him, and he 
instantly passed on, saying in a 
husky tone of voice, while he but- 
toned up his coat, “ Shut the door, 
woman; the air of this apartment is 
quite chilling.” 

“ And no wonder, sir, for we sel- 
dom enter it. Indeed, Ido not sup- 
pose that the door has been opened 
a dozen times since the death of 
Mr Glendovery. Ah, sir, that was 
a sad business. Only think of a 
young gentleman dying of apoplexy, 
just when he was about to get mare 
ried. Sad case, sir; war’nt it?” 

‘ While the old woman was thus 
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indulging her love of gossip, the 
stranger on whow, as an invalid, 
the death-like chill of the Manor- 
House, had operated with iajurious 
effect, hurried away from her down 
stairs, and without waiting to be 
shown the more habitable parts of 
the building, made the best of his 
way back to the village. 

In the evening, after dinner, Mr 
Evans introduced himself. He was 
an off-hand, familiar young fel'ow, 
one of those officious busy-bodies 
who, negligent of their own, are con- 
stantly prying into othcr people’s 
affairs. He had been bred an attor- 
ney, Which had sharpened a natu- 
rally acute intellect, but having been 
left a small competency by his fa- 
ther, just enough to enable him to 
take rank among the magnates of the 
village, he had abandoned his legal 
pursuits, for that more congenial one 
of prowling about the neighbour- 
hood, and acquainting himself with 
the name, fortune, connexions, and 
so forth of every new comer. Yet 
though possessed by the demon of 
inquisitiveness, Evans was not with- 
out his redeeming points. He was 
frank, social, good-natured, and full 
of that tenacious bull-dog courage, 
which, with the majority, stands its 
possessor in the stead of nobler qua- 
lities. Moreover, he piqued him- 
self on being “a sturdy Briton,” one 
who stood up for the independerce 
of his order, and had no idea of ac- 
knowledging a superior. His one 
favourite aphorism was, “ an honest 
man’s the noblest work of God,” 
which our sensitive publican never 
heard, without shifting about un- 
easily in his seat, and casting a sort 
of half-repentant glance at the scores 
on his slate, which hung above the 
kitchen door. In person, Evans was 
broad and bull-necked, with legs of 
the solidity of mile-stones, a nose 
that turned up like a fish-hook, and 
red, raw hands like a carrot. 

Such a man was scarcely likely 
to render himself acceptable to one 
go reserved and haughty as the stran- 
ger, who accordingly took a dislike 
to him at the very first glance. How- 
ever, as he bid fair to serve his turn, 
he concealed his disgust, and at once 
entered upon the subject that had 
brought them together, by proposing 
forthwith to take up his abode at the 
Manor-House, to which the other, 
—though not without some surprise 
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at the suddenness of the resolution 
—unhesitatingly acceded; and the 
bargain being struck, the stranger 
was the very next day put into pos- 
session of the house, his travelling 
apparatus sent on to him from Swan- 
sea, and what few repairs and arti- 
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cles of furniture he wanted, supplied 
to him by the auctioneer of Plass- 
wynnock—your auctioneer in a see 
questered Welsh village being al- 


ways that most ordinary and com. 
monplace of characters, a “ univer- 
sal genius.” 


CuapTer III. 


The stranger had now been near- 
ly a month resident at the Manor- 
House, but so secluded were his 
habits, that little more was known 
of him than on the first day when he 
made his appearance in the village. 
The curiosity of the gossips was in 
consequence strongly excited, and 
frequent and searching were the 
questions put to his one female do- 
mestic by the landlord of the Castle; 
but though quite willing enough, the 
girl was unable to answer them; for 
during the day she saw little or no- 
thing of her master, and at twilight, 
when she had set forth his scanty 
repast, she was invariably ejected, 
like the maid-servants from Com- 
modore Trunnion’s garrison. 

Two facts, however, were ascere 
tained — first, that his name was 
Dwarrys; and secondly, that though 
not rich, he was by no means defi- 
cient in the inestimable gifts of the 
pocket. But beyond these points, 
the village could ascertain nothing— 
a disappointment which it took as 
much to heart as if a grievous insult 
had been put upon it. “ Who is this 
Great Unknown?” was now the 
incessant cry of the coterie at the 
Castle. In vain Evans set every en- 
gine to work to fathom the moment- 
ous mystery; in vain waylaid the 
stranger (for so I shall continue to 
call him) in his outgoings and his 
incomings ; in vain called at the Ma- 
nor-House, under the pretence of 
suggesting such repairs as might be 
necessary for his better accommo- 
dation; and, on one occasion, went 
the extreme length of inviting him 
to dinner; his familiar advances 
were always coldly repulsed — an 
affront to his self-love which inspi- 
red him with an absolute hatred for 
the stranger. 

Nor was this aversiou confined to 
him alone. The whole village, more 
or less, partook of it, and in the bit. 
terness of baffled curiosity, came to 
the conclusion that the stranger was 
no other than some broken-down 


roué, who had eloped from his cre- 
ditors. Some even went so far as to 
assert that he was a felon broke loose 
from jail; while the sexton, who was 
a firm believer in supernatural ex- 
istences, hinted his suspicions that 


‘he was a direct importation from 


Tophet. Ah, how severe is the pe- 
nalty those must pay who affect to be 
above their neighbours! There is no- 
thing society so much resents as this. 
Crime may be forgiven, but not want 
of sympathy. To win the world’s 
esteem, one must walk side by side 
with it, give in to its caprices, and 
view it from its own level; to stand 
coldly aloof, or look down on it 
from the fancied elevation of one’s 
own mind, is to mortify its self-con- 
ceit, and become the object of its 
special hostility. 

Mean time, according to the beet 
accounts that could be collected, the 
stranger's health fast declined. Yet 
he adopted no precautions to im- 
prove it, but let Nature take her 
course, careless apparently whi- 
ther that course might tend. His 
sole amusement consisted in ram- 
bling by day about the most seclu- 
ded spots in the district; and at 
nightfall, when the red lights were 
gleaming from the cottage windows, 
and the smith’s anvil was silent, and 
the children’s glad voices were 
hushed in sleep, he would sit for 
hours among the tombs in the 
churchyard, which few cared to pass 
after the bat had once commenced 
his circling flightround the grey spire. 

I have said that the neighbourhood 
was remarkable for its picturesque 
beauty. It wasso, in a high degree, 
but one spot in particular, about 
two miles distant from the village, 
was unsurpassed in quiet unassu- 
ming loveliness by any scene in the 
principality. This was a small eme- 
rald-green valley, hemmed close 
round by sloping hills, which, in 
the summer season, shone a waving 
sea of golden blossoms, musical with 
bees, and redolent of perfume. 
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Right through the centre of this 
little Tempe, lapsed a pebbly brook- 
let with a clear sages 3 sound, 
spanned by a wooden bridge, and 
turning a mill at the head of the 
valley, where stood one grey moss- 
topped cottage, with a honeysuckle 
porch in front, opening on a small 
strip of a garden that served the 
double purpose of ornament and 
utility, one half being full of flow- 
ers, and the other of vegetables. So- 
litude lay on this sequestered nook 
like a dream; it was a resting-place 
for a troubled imagination—so still, 
so fresh, so cheerful !—and here ac- 
cordingly the stranger would often 
come, and, as well as a nature which 
knew no May-day would permit, 
surrender himself up to that calm 
subdued spirit of meditation which 
is so apt to steal over the mind, even 
when plunged in the depths of afflic- 
tion. Here, in the mellow flush of 
evening, he would be seen by the 
miller and his young family on their 
return home reclined on the fresh 
sward by the brook, sometimes lost 
in placid reverie, but oftener wan. 
dering to and fro in that restless 
moody state which bespeaks a soul 
struggling to recover that peace 
which is gone for ever. 

One day, when the stranger was 
leaning over the bridge gazing to- 
wards the airy far-stretching uplands 
that sentinelled this Arcadian valley, 
he was startled by a lively whistle, 
and looking round, discovered Evans 
with a fly-rod in his hand close at 
his elbow. 

“ Fine day this, Mr Dwarrys,” 
said the attorney, with his usual 
blunt familiarity. The stranger cold- 
ly bowed, but made no answer. “I 
do not know whether you are fond 
of fly-fishing,” continued the perse- 
vering attorney ; “but if so, you are 
welcome to a throw with my rod; 
the sewen rise uncommonly well 
hereabouts.” And he handed ‘over 
his rod to the stranger, who, how- 
ever, refused to take it, saying,—* I 


thank you, sir; but Iam no angler.” . 
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* Tadeed !—humph—sorry for that 
—nothing like fishing to kill an idle 
hour or so.” 

“Very likely, to those who have 
nothing better te do with them. 
selves,’ replied the stranger, with a 


sneer; at the same time moving 
away from the bridge. 

In an instant the attorney was 
after him. . 

“‘I'beg pardon, Mr Dwarrys; but 


“ But what, sir!” said the stran- 
ger, turning sharp round on him; 
“my time is precious, and I have 
no desire to waste it in idle gos- 
sip.” 

“Twas merely going to observe, 
that as I was walking your way, per- 
haps we might walk together.” 

“ Sir,” replied the stranger, with 
difficulty suppressing the inclination 
he felt to knock down the busy- body, 
“T can partly guess your motive for 
making this uncalled-for offer, and 
beg leave to decline it. You and I 
have met oftener than one at least 
of us desires ; and if such annoyance 
is persisted in, I shall find some me- 
thod for ar a stop to it. This 
neighbourhood is quite wide enough 
for both, so there is no occasion for 
one to be constantly intruding him- 
self into the other’s presence. Good 
morning, sir; I wish you success in 
your sport.” 

“ The proud insolent upstart!” 
said the attorney, stung to the quick 
by this cavalier behaviour. ‘ So he 
declines all my civilities—and with 
contempt, too! Well, he is the first 
who ever did so with impunity. 
Haughty as he is, I'll soon bring him 
to his Jevel, or my name’s not——. 
Damn this fly! it falls with such a 
splash into the water, that not a 
sewen will rise to it—and he thinks 
he has baffled me !—Good, but we’ll 
soon see who is the shrewder of the 
two.” And hastily putting up his 
tackle, the attorney marched home, 
sputtering all the way like a roasted 
potato. 


Caapter IV. 


“ And go the stranger refuses to 
have any thing to say to you?”’ asked 
the landlord of Evans, as the latter 
gentleman concluded his account of 
the above interview, while seated 
one evening, in company with some 


of the magnates of the village, in the 
private room of the Castle; “ can’t 
say I think the better of bim for 
giving himself such airs; but what 
can you expect from a man who has 
hever ouce ordered a bottle of my 
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ale since he’s been at the Manor- 
House ?” 

“Yes, and what’s worse than 
that,” observed the apothecary, with 
an expression of face as bitter as 
his own physic, “ though he’s dying 
by inches, as any one may see who 
looks at him, not a single summons 
have I yet had from him. But he’s 
mad, poor gentleman, which ac- 
counts for all.” 

“Not a doubt of it,’ rejoined 
Boniface, “for to say nothing of his 
extraordinary conduct here one 
night, I’m told he scarcely touches a 
mouthful from sunrise to sunset.” 

“‘Frightful!” chimed in the curate, 
an oily little man, round as a beer 
barrel, with a hot copper nose and 
broad, moony face that hung out a 
flag of defiance to care; “ there is 
evidently something preying on his 
mind, for lights are often seen in his 
room at a time when all decent 
folks should be a-bed; and then he 
looks so black when one happens to 
meet him !—just for all the world, 
Doctor, like one of your patients 
after a week's physicking.” 

“Uncommon odd !” observed the 
landlord, shaking his head myste- 
riously. 

“ But that’s not all,” resumed the 
curate, “for many a night has he 
been seen sitting alone upon a grave 
in the churchyard; aud once, as I 
myself was passing the Manor- House 
on my way home after supping with 
the auctioneer, I heard such groans 
proceeding from the apartment 
which he inhabits, that if I had not 
luckiiy bethought me of a prayer or 
two, I’m convineed I should have 
died of fright. As it was, I was so 
shaken with agitation that when I 
got home I could scarcely stand.” 

“ Are you quite sure it was from 
agitation?” slily interposed the 
apothecary; “there are many things 
besides fear which will account 
for a man’s inability to stand after 

_ Supper.” 

* Poor gentleman,” said the com- 
passionate landlady, “I’ve no doubt 
he’s lost his wife, for nothing else 
could affect him so.” 

Her husband looked as if he 
thought there were many more se- 
rious calamities in life than the loss 
of a wife, but as, like the best of us, 
he was considerably under the sway 
of the petticoat, he did not give ut- 
terance to his thoughts. 
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While this conversation was going 
forward, the attorney remained in a 
state of sulky reverie, but the instant 
the curate talked of the churchyard 
he was all attention. 

“IT cannot conceive,” he said, 
“what the fellow can want there. 
No good, I’]l swear.” 

* Perhaps he’s a resurrectionist,” 
hinted the apothecary; “ the Caer- 
marthen Journal says they’re very 
much abroad just now.” 

“JT should not wonder,” said 
Evans, “ he looks exactly like one.” 

At this instant a loud knocking 
was heard at the door. 

“ Hark,” said the landlord, “ what 
noise is that? Pray God it be not 
the stranger come to” —— 

Before he could complete the sen- 
tence the door was thrown violently 
back on its hinges, and in rushed 
the sexton, pale as a ghost, and 
spotted from head to foot with dirt, 
who dropping into a chair, roared 
out with the lungs of a Boanerges, 
“Oh Lord, oh Lord, I've seen the 
Devil!” 

“The Devil!’ faltered the land- 
lord, “ my stars, only think!” 

« And, pray, where did you meet 
him ?” asked Evans, laughing. 

‘In the churchyard; he started 
up from behind a tomb at the very 
moment as I was passing.” 

“Hah! indeed!” replied the at« 
torney, with singular earnestness, 
“and what did he say? What was 
he doing ?” 

The sexton, so soon as he had re- 
gained his composure by a hearty 
draught of cwrrw, hastened to gratify 
the company’s curiosity; and in 
order that I may do the same with 
my readers, it is necessary that I 
go back a few hours in my nar- 
rative. 

There had been a fair held that 
— in the neighbouring little 
town of Lianurth, at which the sex- 
ton, who was also a bit of a farmer, 
had attended for the purpose of 
disposing of some of his farm-yard 
stock. Having accomplished the 
sale greatly to his satisfaction, he 
was about returning home, when he 
chanced to meet an old friend who 
lived within a stone’s throw of the 
town, and who insisted on his finish- 
ing the evening with him, to which 
the sexton, having a few spare hours 
on hand, readily acceded. As is 
usual on such occasions, the cwrrw, 
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to say nothing of the supplemental 
punch bowl, flew rapidly from hand 
to hand ; and the conversation, after 
shifting about like a weathercock in 
April, at length settled down into a 
discussion on the well-accredited 
apparition of the “man without the 
head” (no very rare phenomenon), 
who had been again seen by deaf 
Dick, the drunken cobbler, among 
the ruins of Cerrig-cennan Castle. 
At the period to which this tale 
refers, the lower classes of Welsh 
were notorious for their faith in 
these local hobgoblinisms ; and none 
more so than the sexton, who ac- 
cordingly swallowed his friend’s 
story with all the zeal of a devotee, 
repaying him with others of a like 
character, until the dropping of the 
sun behind the biforked Brecon Van 
warned him that it was time to re- 
turn home. 

The first part of his road lay 
through some low meadows to the 
rear of Lianurth, but the last and by 
far the largest portion across a wild 
tract of moor, which was seldom or 
never traversed after sunset. Now 
the worthy grave-digger, who was 
something of the timidest, had an 
instinctive horror of a solitary trip 
over a waste like this at such an 
hour, which the legends he had been 
listening to contributed not a little 
to strengthen, so he pursued his 
way across it with the same misgiv- 
ings with which a schoolboy crosses 
a churchyard when the wind is at 
work among the tombs; striving to 
pluck up confidence by whistlin 
a few bars of a sprightly tune, an 
halting every now and then to see 
if he could discover any belated 
traveller like himself, on whose com- 
pany he might fasten himself. But 
all was perfect solitude—all too was 
silence, except the faint sluggish 
trickling of an unseen stream, or the 
moaning of the breeze over the un- 
sheltered desert. 

By the time that he bad accom- 
plished a third of his distance, the 
torches which sunset had lit up in 
the west, one by one went out, and 
the moor lay, far and wide, a black 
frowning mass before him ; while the 
few stunted trees and masses of rock 
that were scattered sparingly about 
it, took strange and exaggerated 
forms in the gloom. As the good 
man hurried on his road, he chanced 
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to stumble up against one of these 
dwarf oaks whose lower branches 
projected over the pathway; and 
tancyifg in his bewilderment that it 
was neither more nor less than a 
hobgoblin—peradventure the man 
without the head—who had started 
up to waylay him, he began, in the 
true professional spirit, to mutter the 
first words of the burial service; but 
finding that no further opposition 
was offered, he forced a faint laugh 
at his own weakness, and sped on, 
thumping his breast, and pulling his 
hat desperately over his brows, as if 
to say “ Who’s afraid ?” 

Scarcely, however, had he screw- 
ed his courage to the sticking point, 
when he saw, about thirty yards be- 
fore him, a dim, moving light—one 
of those ignes fatui which are so often 
seen playing on the surface of marshy 
grounds; but which, as a matter of 
course, he mistook for a corpse-can- 
dle eloped from a churchyard, for 
the express purpose of giving him a 
friendly hint that his hour was come. 
The faint rustling of the wind among 
the reeds that fringed this morass 
went far to confirm his conjecture, 
for, inhis prepared ear, itsounded ex- 
actly like the whispering of unearth- 
ly voices. Here was a predicament ! 
What should he do? How should 
he escape it? To go forward, would 
be to rush on his doom; to wait till 
the moon should rise—the guardian 
moon before whose blessed radiance 
all Welsh spirits make a point of 
vanishing—would be to wait for 
hours, chilled to the bone, and ague- 
stricken by the unwholesome dews ; 
and as for going back and stopping 
out all night at Llanurth—what 
would his wife say ? and as this idea 
flashed across the sexton’s addled 
brains, there arose with it the vision 
of a lean, wizen-faced, shrewish old 
woman, seated alone, with looks as 
black as the night, by a cottage win- 
dow at a supper table, on which lay, 
covered up between two plates, some 
eggs and bacon, quite spoiled—ha- 
ving been fried a full hour since— 
together with a hearth- broom, which 
the erysipelas-tempered dame, as 
ever and anon she turned her sleepy 
eyes towards the clock, clutched in 
a fist evidently accustomed to wield 
such a weapon with formidable ef- 
fect. 

This domestic vision terrified the 


- 
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perplexed sexton nearly as much as 
the warning light before him; even 
now, in fancy, he felt the hearth- 
broom anointing his shoulders, 
while, to consummate his sufferings, 
he found that the track which he had 
been hitherto pursuing was no longer 
discernible. The case being thus 
desperate, he allowed himself no 
further time for consideration, but 
struck off at once to the left—a direc- 
tion which he knew could not take 
him very far out of his road—the 
moor being already more than half 
passed—and would enable him to 
steer clear of that ghastly glimmer 
which the Welsh peasant holds in 
such superstitious horror. Unfor- 
tunately, however, this new track, 
after leading him through many a 
shallow marsh, and steep rugged hol- 
low, brought him out on the highest 
part of the moor—a long table-land, 
in the centre of which stood a gibbet, 
whereon hung the skeleton of a 
smuggler who had long siace been 
hung in chains. As the sexton, who 
was now perfectly acquainted with 
his locality, heard the sullen creak 
of the dry bones swinging in the 
wind, a new horror came over him; 
he made sure—so ever active and 
versatile is the imagination of fear— 
that the murderer’s ghost was pur- 
suing him, and this giving the last 
quickening impulse to his excited 
nerves, he bounded off ata desperate 
full gallop, never once daring to halt 
or look behind him, lest he might 
see the white shining skeleton face 
grinning over his shoulder. 

Away like the wind he flew, slap- 
dash through brook, and fen, and 
ditch—ascending here, descending 
there—while the crafty mountain 
raven flew screaming above his head, 
with its dismal “ cureq, cureq, cu- 
req,” as if it anticipated its prey, till 
he reached the edge of the moor, 
which led him past one or tivo in- 
tervening meadows into his own 
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churchyard, at the entrance of the 
village. Here, one would suppose, 
the sexton would have felt quite at 
home; but no—his speed had in- 
creased his nervous apprehensions, 
and he rattled along the old avenue 
of yews with the swiftness of a 
hunted hare, stumbling over graves, 
and knocking his shins against head- 
stones, with a most irreverent feel- 
ing towards the’ genius loci. And 
now he is in the very middle of the 
churchyard, when suddenly, just as 
he is passing a particular tomb, “a 
a yer figure, robed in a velvet 
pall, with horns on his head, flaming 
saucer eyes, and smelling strongly 
of sulphur”—so ran the good man’s 
own account—started up, and stood 
full in his path. He had had no 
previous notice of this apparition— 
had heard no sound—it seemed to 
tise up at once out of the earth; 
and feeling persuaded, therefore, 
that it was the devil, he rushed 
roaring into the Castle, as being the 
en place of refuge he could 
n 


“ Very odd!” said the landlord, 
handing over the jug of cwrrw to the 
sexton, by way of indemnifying him 
for his sufferings, 

“ Very,” rejoined the attorney; 
who nevertheless had a pretty stron 
suspicion as to who was the appari- 
tion. 

Scarcely had the dissyllable ese 
caped his lips, when a dark figure 
passed across the window near 
where the gossips were seated. The 
shadow no sooner caught the sex- 
ton’s eye, than turning towards it 
he exclaimed, relapsing into his for- 
mer terrors, * There he is—there he 
is again.” The company all started 
to their legs and rushed to the win- 
dow, just in time to see a tall black 
form, shrouded from head to foot in 
a mantle, sweep by it. The attorney 
recognised the figure in an instant. 
It was the stranger ! 


Cuapter V. 


About a week afterwards, Evans 
happened to be passing the church- 
yard, on his return home from a 
morning walk, when just as he 
reached the swing gate that leads 
into it, he caught sight of the sex- 
ton, who was digging a grave close 


beside the spot where he had been 
so much startled by “the saucer 
eyes” and sulphurous exhalations of 
the stranger. Now, the attorney, as 
I have hinted before, was not the 
man to miss the opportunity of a 
quarter of an hour’s gossip, so he 
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forthwith joined the sexton, and 
after eo. him on his late panic 
—a sore subject, for the marks of 
the hearth-broom were yet visible 
on the good man’s shoulders—and 
asking him if he had heard any 
more news about “ the old misan- 
thrope of the Manor-House,” said, 
“ You seem hard worked Master 
Thomas.” 

“ Yes,” replied the sexton, “I 
have a good eight feet job before 
me. You remember Farmer Lewis, 
who lived up by the turnpike ?” 

‘* What, is he gone at last? Well, 
he’s been a long time making up his 
mind about it.” 

* Died last week.” 

“ By the visitation of the Doctor, 
no doubt,’ observed the attorney, 
with a knowing wink of his eye. 

“ He, he, hel Like enough.” 

“ But what does he want with an 
eight feet grave, hey, Master Tho- 
mas ?” enquired Evans. 

“ That’s his widow’s look-out. 
The old girl has given me orders to 
dig the grave as deep as possible, 
lest the resurrection men should 
have him up again ;” and humming 
a brisk air, the sexton resumed his 
labours. 

“TI say, Master Thomas,” conti- 
nued the attorney, after watching 
his companion in silence for a few 
minates, “ ar’n’t you digging too 
near that next grave ?” 

“Not a bit of it. Do you think 


I am no judge of distance? Be-. 


sides, only look at the churchyard, 
and teil me where there’s an inch of 
room to spare. Too near, indeed! 
Shows how much you know about 
grave-digging.” 

But Evans was right; for, after hav- 
ing dug to the depth of six feet and 
upwards, the sexton’s spade went 
crashing against the side of the cof- 
fin in the adjacent grave, burst open 
its rotten boards, and sent the skull 
of its tenant right into the open 
space. 

“ Bravo!” said the attorney; “I 
told you I was right.” 

The mortified sexton made no 


reply» but yi pr to pick up the 


skull; and glad of an opportunity 
to change the subject of conversa- 
tion, said, ‘ Well, of all the skulls 
i ever yet had dealings with, never 
did I handle such a heavy one as 
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this. What a thick head its owner 
must have had.” 

” Ay, that’s a malady very com- 
mon hereabouts,” replied the at- 
torney; “and pray, who was its 
owner ?” 

“I suppose you'll find his name 
on the tomb- stone.” 

‘You're right,” said Evans; “here, 
it is—* Hugh Glendovery, obiit a.v. 
1770, etat 25.’ Glendovery—Glen- 
dovery!” he added, after a mo- 
ment’s pause; “why, that’s the 
name of the young squire who lived 
up at the Manor-House, and was 
found dead of apoplexy one morn- 
ing, as I have heard my father say.” 

“ Yes, sure,” rejoined the sexton, 
“you ought to recollect the story 
well, for it was your father that pur- 
chased the house of the squire’s 
brother; I’m sure I remember the 
young gentleman’s death, for his was 
one of the first graves I ever dug. 
Ah, I can’t dig now as I could then ;” 
and he looked at his shrunken hands, 
and sighed. 

* Give me the skull,” said Evans. 
“ Very heavy, certainly”—tossing it 
up as if it were a cricket ball—“ un- 
common heavy; but, halloo, hal- 
loo!—I say, Master Thomas, what, 
in God’s name, is this? Why, here’s 
a long rusty nail dropped out of the 
ear.” 

“A what?” asked the sexton 
gaping with astonishment like a 
stranded haddock. 

* A nail, man—a nail, half as long 
as a carving-knife. No wonder the 
skull felt so weighty. Men are not 
born with nails in their ears—are 
they, Tom ?” 

“ Not that I know of,” replied the 
sexton, who interpreted every thing 
that was said to him in the most 
literal matter-of-fact spirit. ' 

“ Then, depend on it, there’s been 
foul play here. But I see it all”— 
added Evans, in a hurried voice, as 
a sudden thought struck him—“ I 
see it all, Master Thomas. One bro- 
ther died—the other went instantly 
abroad, supposed to have died there 
—perhaps not. Perhaps he may be 
living at this very moment ; and if 
80, he would be just about the stran- 
ger’sage. Singular, this never struck 
me before! I ought to have sus- 

ected something wrong, from the 
ellow’s fondness for that old house 
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—his constant visits to the church- 
yard, his gloom, his temper, and, 
above all, his dislike to associate 
with honest folks. However, I’m 
satisfied now!” 

“ Bless my soul!” exclaimed the 
astounded gravedigger, “ who'd have 
thought it ? But, do you really think 
there’s murder in the case ?” 

“ Certain of it, Master Thomas. 
But no matter; for the present, 
mum’s the word.—Good-by. The 
affair will be cleared up soon.—A 
proud sulky brute !—but I have him 
in my clutches now;” and so say- 
ing, Evans restored the nail to its 
hiding-place, and putting the skull 
into his pocket, hurried off, while 
the sexton remained behind, stand- 
ing, not “like the statue that en- 
chants the world,” but leaning half- 
stupified on his spade, like one who 
is himself enchanted. 

That same evening a slow firm 
step ascended the crazy staircase of 
the Manor-House. Thestranger, who 
had heard the hall door—which was 
usually left merely on the latch after 
sunset, it being by day that he most 
apprehended the visits of his offici- 
cious neighbours—open and shut 
again with a clang that rung through 
the whole building, at first imagined 
that it was the servant taking her 
departure for the night, but soon the 
footsteps drew nearer, and ere he 
could recover from his surprise at 
such an unexpected intrusion, the 
door flew wide open, and the attor- 
ney stood before him. 

* Tasolent! ” exclaimed the stran- 
ger, advancing towards the intruder 
with a haughty menacing aspect; 
** What means this visit ? Have I not 
already warued you?” 

“ Softly—softly,” replied the un- 
abashed attorney, casting a shrewd 

lance at his tenant’s emaciated 

gure; “I am not the man to be 
frightened by afew hard words. My 
errand here is one of justice. Mark 
me, sir, of justice—and, storm and 
bluster as you may, youshall not pre- 
vent me from discharging my duty. 
No, no, Mr Glendovery.” 

“ Glendovery!” faltered the stran- 
ger, quailing beneath the searching 
gaze of Evans ; “ what do you mean, 
sir? My name is Dwarrys.” 

“IT care not what itisnow. My 
business concerns what it was eigh- 
teen years ago. Doubtless, sir, you 
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remember that about that period 
your” —— 

“I do—I do,” said the conscience- 
stricken man, flinging his clenched 
hands above his head, and stagger- 
ing as if he had been shot; “ he died 
a natural death. Who dares say he 
did not?” 

“] said nothing about a natural 
death, sir.” 

“ No—no; norleither. But my 
thoughts are troubled. Iscarce know 
what I am saying.” 

“ I can account for your agitation, 
Mr Glendovery,” said the attorney, 
with an ironical smile. 

“ Villain! repeat but that word 
again, and, by the God above us, I 
lay you dead at my feet.” And, - 
snatching up a pistol from the table, 
the stranger presented it at the at. 
torney’s head.—“ Now, sir,” he add- 
ed; “dare but to breathe but one 
syllable of that detested name again, 
and [ send this bullet through your 
skull.” 

“ Hah, indeed! ” exclaimed Evans, 
at the same time drawing out the 
skull from his pocket, and holding 
it up full in the stranger’s face— 
“ fire, then! It will not be your first 
murder!” 

A loud piercing yell burst from 
the stranger, as he beheld this ghast- 
ly memento. The pistol dropped 
from him, and _ staggering to the 
table, he buried his face in his hands, 
and groaned as if his every limb and 
muscle were convulsed and quiver- 
ing on the rack. 

“So!” muttered Evans to himself, 
as he beheld this spectacle of heart- 
rending agony—‘‘so! that shaft has 
struck home, I think. He will scarce- 
ly raise his head again ;—no, pride 
has got a fall, anda devil of a fall it 
is. But, mercy on us! who could 
have supposed such a thing possible ? 
A murderer! The murderer of his 
own brother! —Horrible! Yet, curse 
me if I can help feeling for him after 
all,’ continued the good-natured 
fellow, as, his first burst of exulta- 
tion having subsided, a kindlier 
spirit came over him; “I hated him 
while he affected the superior, and 
treated me as if I were so much dirt 
beneath his feet; but now that he is 
helpless and in my power—now 
that one word from me can clap the 
hangman’s rope about his neck, curse 
me if I think I shall be able to bring 
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myself to pronounce it. Were he 
in sound health, I would do so with- 
out a moment's hesitation; but he 
is dying—dying as fast as man can 
die; broken-hearted, teo, and suf- 
fering the torments of the damned; 
and I’m not the man to shorten the 
few hours he has lefthim. I know, 
I feel—I ought to act otherwise, but 
I was always a soft-natured fool ;” 
then, addressing himself to the stran- 
er, he added, “ Mr Glen—Dwarrys, 
mean—Pray sir, be composed; it 
is ill grieving for what can’t be reme- 
died. Poor fellow, he hears me not; 
well, it can’t be helped—but, from 
my soul, I pity him.” 
It is easy to pity those who no 


longer have it in their power to affect’ 


our interests, or wound our self- 
love. In the majority of cases, pity 
is but contempt with its sharp edge 
taken off—a flattering conviction of 
our strength and our adversary’s 
weakness; of our triumph, and his 
humiliation. 

“ Pity!” said the stranger, harp- 
ing on Evans’s last words, and staring 
wildly about him, “ who talks of 

ity? Pity fora convicted murderer! 
Nay, never start, man, as if you had 
only just now discovered that I was 
an assassin. Could you not see 
‘ fratricide’ branded on my brow? 
Why, my own glass bas shown it to 
me daily these eighteen years past !” 

As he said these words, his eye 
happened to fall on the yellow 
mouldering skull which Evans still 
retained in his hand. ‘“ Hah!” he 
continued, “ that fiend’s face again! 
Grinning, too, and from malice! 
Away with it, sir, away; the very 
sight chills me to the bone;” and 
wresting it from the attorney’s grasp, 
he dashed it on the floor, and with 
the frenzied rage of one possessed, 
ground it to atoms beneath his tread. 

But this paroxysm was too violent 
to last long; and in a few minutes, 
as if ashamed of such an outbreak 
in the presence of the man whom 
of all others he had most detested, 
he observed in a more placid tone, 
with something of his usual hauteur, 
“ Tam not apt to be thus unmanned, 
Mr Evans, but your discovery of the 
dreadful secret which I had hoped 
would have been buried with me in 
that grave to which I am fast has- 
tening, has called up recollections 
which it maddens me even -to think 
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of. Iask not when, or by what 
means, you made this discovery ; 
enough for me to know that you 
have made it, and that in revenge 
for fancied affronts, you have re- 
solved on denouncing me to the 
world. Speak, sir, is it not so?” 

“ Such was my intention,” said 
the attorney, “ but—but— nay, 
d—n it, what’s the use of mincing 
matters—in one word, then, Mr 
Glen—Dwarrys, I mean—I am at 
this moment in, what you call, a 
predicament. Duty pulls me one 
way, humanity another. Duty says, 
give him to justice;’ humanity, 
‘ leave him to himself, for his days 
are already numbered ;’ and I much 
fear—that is to say, 1 am quite posi- 
tive, that humanity will get the bet- 
ter of me.” 

While the attorney thus spoke, the 
stranger kept his eye fixed on him 
with an expression of mixed sur- 
prise and distrust. At length, after 
a pause, during which he walked up 
and down the room, as if he were 
endeavouring to force himself to 
some decisive line of conduct, he 
said, “‘I appreciate your forbear- 
ance, sir, and will prove to you that 
I am not wholly unworthy of it. As 
yet you know but one part of my 
secret—the nature of the crime com- 
mitted; you are yet to learn the 
extent of the provocation received. 
Listen then to what I am going to 
say. Return to this house to-mor- 
row night, when I will acquaint 
you, fully and unreservedly, with 
the whole sad story of my life— 
*twill be a dreadful task, but what 

enance is too severe for a wretch 
ike me?—that after my death, 
should you ever recall me to your 
mind, you may remember me as one 
who, great as was his crime, deser- 
ved rather your compassion than ab- 
horrence. Will you agree to my 
proposal ?” 

The attorney hesitated, for the 
stranger's manner, especially the 
emphatic, and half-sneering way in 
which he pronounced the word 
“ compassion,” struck him with dis- 
trust. 

“ What, are you afraid?” ex- 
claimed the stranger, mistaking the 
cause of his hesitation. 

‘« No,” replied Evans, indignantly, 
“I never yet feared mortal man, 
least of all, a”==then checking him- 
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self, he added, “I will agree to 
your proposal.” 

“And you will swear till to- 
morrow night to preserve the strict- 
est secrecy ?”’ 

“T will.” 

* Then farewel!, sir, till to-mor- 
row night.” 

*[ don’t half like his manner,” 
said Evans, as he closed the hall 
door, “ for there’s a something in the 
wild glare of his eyes that convinces 
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me he’s half-cracked at times. Well, 
I must be on my guard ; these moon- 
struck fellows have all the craft of 
the devil about them. Egad, if he’s 
no care for his own life, I have for 
mine; so caution’s the word. Let 
me see ; howshallI proceed? I have 
it,” he added, after a brief interval 
of cogitation ; “now, if he means me 
foul play he shall find I am his 
match. One must not suffer for 
one’s good-nature.” 


CuarrTer VI. 


But a few hours had elapsed since 
the circumstances mentioned in the 
last chapter, yet what a change had 
that brief period wrought in the 
stranger’s appearance! His cheeks 
were drawn in; his white, clammy 
forehead seemed as though the im- 
press of the grave were on it; there 
was a strange, unnatural light in his 
dilated eye; and his voice trembled 
from suppressed emotion. Evans 
found him, as before, seated alone at 
a table, on which a lamp barely emit- 
ted glimmer enough to show the 
cheerless condition of the half-fur- 
nished apartment. As he entered, 
the stranger rose, and grasping him 
by the arm, said, “‘ Are we alone ir 
this house ?” 

"To 

“ And no one tracked you here, 
nor knows aught of the subject of 
our last night’s conference ?” 

“T have not breathed a syllable 
about it to a single human being.” 

* T thought I heard a footstep on 
the lawn under the window,” said 
the stranger—so apprehensive an ear 
has conscience. 

“Tis merely the wind; the night 
threatens a storm.” 

“ Then ’tis the fitter for me to say 
what I have to say. Nowlisten,” con- 
tinued the stranger, “ and be your 
feelings what they may, be sure you 
do not interrupt me. Should you 
see me excited—maddened even 
with the recollections you have 
yourself called up—take no heed, 
for the fit will soon pass off,” and 
so saying, with a determined effort 
at self-composure, the stranger com- 
menced as follows :— 

“ My name, as you have but too 
truly surmised, is Glendovery, and 


I was born in this very Mouse. My 
mother died in giving me birth. I 
have been told that she was a cold, 
reserved, imperious woman; and 
that I resembled her as closely in 
character as in countenance—a cir- 
cumstance to which I attribute my 
father’s early dislike to me, for his 
marriage having been one of conve- 
nience, not love, was consequently a 
most unhappy one. My oldest recol- 
lections can carry me back to no one 
act of kindness shown me by my 
father, who lavished all his affec- 
tions on my elder brother—a jovial, 
mettlesome young fellow, cast, like 
himself, in the rudest mould, and as 
selfish as those are apt to be, who 
from their very cradle-have recog- 
nised no will but their own. 

“In due time we were both sent 
to school at Caermarthen, where my 
brother soon became a favourite, for 
commonplace joined with animal 
spirits is ever popular. He was 
foremost in every frolic, and I was 
rendered perpetually uneasy by the 
comparisons which our play-mates 
were always instituting between 
him and me. I could not—say ra- 
ther, I would not—join in their pur- 
suits; I could not sympathize or 
exchange minds with them; but 
lived moodily apart in a world of 
my own, like a hermit in his lone 
cell, conscious of possessing facul- 
ties superior to the herd with whom 
I was daily brought into contact. 
These faculties I invigorated by hard 
study, though my reading, sooth to 
say, was desultory, and chiefly of 
that sort which quickens the fancy 
and calls forth the passions, rather 
than feeds or disciplines the judg- 
ment. Yet even study, which you 
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would suppose would have been 
my blessing, proved only an added 
source of annoyance. My school- 
master, like most provincial peda- 
gogues, was a conceited ignoramus 
—a mixture of the pedant, the des- 
pot, and the sycophant, who had no 
notion of boys presuming to get on 
without his help, or acquire other 
knowledge than he could furnish 
them with; consequently he was 
always venting his spleen in con- 
temptuous allusions to my genius, 
which he did with the greater relish, 
from having accidentally made the 
discovery that my brother was the 
favourite son. 

“ The first serious shock my feel- 
ings ever received was on my return 
home for the midsummer holidays. 
The excitement of the journey, and 
the utter change of scene from the 
dull discipline of a school, to the 
comparative freedom of home, had 
kindled all my more social feelings ; 
and when I entered my father’s pre- 
sence, it was with my heart in my 
eyes, and my hands eagerly stretch- 
ed out to receive his cordial grasp. 
And how was I welcomed ? Not with 
positive unkindness, but worse—far 
worse—with quiet apathy. He cold- 
ly held out his hand, with the ex« 
pression of a hope that “ school had 
improved my temper ;” while for my 
brother he reserved his warmest 
greetings—his sunniest smiles. Well 
do I remember the bitterness of that 
moment! I quitted the room with 
affected unconcern, but no sooner 
did I reach my chamber, than all my 
pride gave way, and I burst into a 
passion of tears. When wé met 
again at dinner, I endeavoured to 
appear indifferent, as if my feelings 
had sustained no blow; but the very 
effort only rendered me more em-« 
barrassed ; and that which was sheer 
sensibility, was of course attributed 
to sulkiness. Ab, if parents would 
but bear in mind that they never 
check a generous feeling in their 
children but they quicken the 
growth of a bad one, how much 
shame and guilt, and anguish, would 
human nature be spared! 

“ About the period of my nine- 
teenth year my father died,-and true 
to his predilections, left his whole for- 
tune — which, by the by, was not 
. much—to my elder brother. Here 
was a blow to all my prospects ! 
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True, my father had expressed a 
wish in his will that a decent pro- 
vision should be made for me; but 
this was optional with my brother; 
and I could not therefore but feel 
that I was become that most abject 
of animals—a poor relation, without 
the means of rescuing myself from 
my condition. My education could 
not avail me. !t was any thing but 
practical ; but even had it been other- 
wise, so completely had my own 
moody nature, aggravated by the ne- 
glect of those wha should have been 
my best friends, built up a wall of 
circumvallation between me and ge- 
neral society, that I had not the re- 
motest possibility of being able to 
avail myself of such acquirements as 
I possessed. 

‘* A few months after my father’s 
death, the whole internal economy 
of our household was changed. The 
old man, with all his faults, had al- 
ways been hospitable, but experience 
had taught him to temper discretion 
with liberality. With my brother, it 
was otherwise. He was a reckless 
spendthrift. The house was now 
filled with fellows after his own 
heart—strollers, poachers, small far- 
mers, and the like—brawny, hard- 
drinking, bullet-headed vagabonds, 
who aped the vices of the squirear- 
chy, without imbibing a tithe of their 
redeeming qualities. I would not 
herd with creeping things like these, 
and constant were the disputes be- 
tween my brother and myself in 
consequence. I was too proud— 
he said, in his coarse, blustering 
manner,—I thought myself too good 
for them, whereas there was not one 
among them all who was not twice 
as rich—aye, and twice as clever too 
as myself. What was I fit for? Could 
I throw a line, or spear an otter—or 
shoe my own horse—or make my 
own flies ? Not a bit of it. Why then 
did I give myself such airs ? 

“Led by this example, my bro- 
ther’s companions made a point of 
treating me, not with downright in- _ 
sult—for the ruffians had just tact 
enough to see that there was a strong 
spice of the devil in my nature—but 
with petty, indirect incivilities, till 
one evening, when, contrary to my 
wont, I was seated at table with 
them, one of the squad, half-drunk, 
insulted me so grossly, that I rose 
from my seat, and felled the brute to 
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earth. The whole patty was of 
course in arms. My brother storm- 
ed and swore, but satisfied with my 
revenge, I let him sputter on as he 
pleased, and next day the thing was 
passed off as a drunken frolic, though 
not without increasing the estrange- 
ment between Hugh and myself. 

“ A circumstance occurred about 
this time that deepened that es- 
trangement to hatred, at least on my 

art. During my school-days, I had 

ormed one of those fanciful attach- 
ments, which boys are so apt to give 
way to, for a young girl, the only 
daughter and heiress of a widow of 
some ptoperty at Caermarthen, who 
had been acquainted with my mother, 
and at whose house I was a welcome 
guest whenever a half-holiday aliow- 
ed me to visitthere. This acquaint- 
atice I kept up long after my final 
return home, and would often cheer 
my flagging spirits by looking for- 
ward to a union with Charlotte 
Lewis, whose mother, if she did not 
absolutely favour, did not disapprove 
my advances. But my father’s will 
soon dispelled this dream, for no 
sooner did Mrs Lewis, who was a 
shrewd, worldly woman, become ac- 
quainted With it, than she gradually 
weaned her daughter from my so- 
ciety. My brother had some suspi- 
cion of this, but never dreamed of 
substituting himself, until the embar- 
rassments in which he was now 
plunged, compelled him to turn his 
thoughts to matrimony. 

“ Such was his position, when, at 
a race-ball at Caermarthen, he hap- 
pened to meet Charlotte Lewis, 
whom he had not seen since he left 
school. He was struck with her beau- 
ty, fascinated by her sprightliness ; 
and being received by the mother 
as elder brothers usually are on such 
occasions, proposed at once, and was 
accepted. Did the weight of my 
indignation fall on the girl for this 
act of arch coquetry? No; her loss 
I could have borne, for I had long 
since found out that she was a mere 
simpeting boarding-school automa- 
ton—one of those pretty patterns 
of commonplace, who dance, sing, 
paint flowers in albums, and Jan- 
guish over the sugary sentimentali- 
ties of love tales to convince them- 
selves that they have a heart,—but 
I could not bear my brother’s tri- 
umph. It was here the shaft rankled. 
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Again he stood between me and the 
sunshine. Was it not enough that 
he had stripped me of my fortune, 
but he must make even hope itself 
a bankrupt? Gentler natures might 
put up with such repeated provoca- 
tions, but I would not; and in the 
frenzy of my wrath vowed a 
deadly revenge. Bear witness, ye 
moving imps, who nightly in the 
thick darkness make your visible 
presence felt, how sternly I have 
kept my word! 

“ All was now arranged for the 
marriage, which was to take place 
within the week. My brother was 
in high spirits at the idea—so much 
as to bear himself with somethin 
like courtesy towards me; and I, 
duly to keep up appearances, met 
his advances half way. We had 
always indeed managed to keep our 
differences a secret from the neigh- 
bourhood—he from sheer indiffer- 
ence, and I from that habit of dis- 
simulation which a long course of 
ill treatment had taught me; and I 
was now to reap the benefit of my 
reserve. 

“ The evening but one preceding 
the wedding, as I was seated alone 
in the drawing-room, my brother 
burst in, flushed with wine, full of 
wild glee, but at the same time in 
that feverish, unbalanced state of 
mind, whith the slightest contradic. 
tion is sufficient to stimulate to fury. 

** Huzza, huzza!’ said he, draw- 
ing his chair to the table; ‘ give me 
joy, brother; all’s right—the law- 
yers have settled every thing, and 
in two days Charlotte Lewis will be 
—now, don’t look so savage, Ned. 
If the girl prefers me to you, it’s not 
my fault; besides, we can’t have 
every thing our own way, you 
know ’—and he eyed me, as I ima- 
gined, with a sneer of deliberate 
malice. 

“I was stung to the quick by his 
look, but made no reply. 

“« Come, come, Ned; don’t be 
jealous, but try, for once in your 
life, to put on a smiling face. Let 
us see if a glass of wine won’t cheer 
you. Come, you shall drink my 
health,—not a word—by God you 
shall; I'll have no sulks to-night.’ 

“ In vain I remonstrated, by tell- 
ing him that he had already had 
more than enough; he would take 
no excuse—so to prevent exposing 
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myself by a premature quarrel, I 
gave in to his caprices. 

“ No sooner had the servant placed 
the wine on the table, than my bro- 
ther drank off two glasses in rapid 
succession; and then pushing the 
bottle towards me, said, ‘ Now, Ned, 
my boy, fill up—no heel-taps; I 
know you’re a sly dog, but—capi- 
tal! that’s well toss’d off; so, fill 
again,—to the brim—to the brim, for 
I'm going to propose a toast.’ 

“* And I am ready to do every 
justice to it, provided,’ I added— 
for I half apprehended its import— 
‘ it be nothing objectionable.’ 

“* Objectionable! Who talks of 
objection here? Am I not master 
in my own house?’ and putting on 
an air of drunken authority, he 
rose from his seat, and holding up 
his bumper, exclaimed, ‘ Charlotte 
Lewis!’ 

“* Damn her,’ said I, indignantly 
turning down my glass; ‘ never!’ 

“*Why, you—you—you—beg- 
gar!’ roared my brother, trembling 
and stuttering with rage; ‘do you 
refuse ?’ 

“* Hah, beggar! Is it come to 
this?’ 

“* Yes, beggar! Are you not de- 
pendent on me for every thing you 
have in the world, even to the very 
coat on your back ?’ 

“¢ Mean, blustering poltroon, is 
it for you to boast of the advantages 
which luck alone has given you? 
Had our common father done jus- 
tice to us both, you would never 
have dared to offer me this insult. 
But beware, brother, it is easier to 
raise the devil than to allay him.’ 

“ *« What, do you threaten too? 
Take that,’ and staggering across the 
table, the ruffian aimed a blow at 
my head, which for the moment al- 
most stunned me. 

“ My first impulse was to rush on 
him and tear him to atoms—for I 
felt as if he would have been a mere 
reed in my grasp—but in an instant 
I had recovered my self- possession, 
and giving him a look that pierced 
him even through the thick fencings 
of his drunkenness, left the apart- 
ment, as tranquilly to all external 
appearance as if nodispute had taken 
place between us. 

“ Night was now drawing on—a 
black, sultry night, charged with 
storm—a night when the murderer 
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wakes to count the leaden hours, 
while conscience thunders in his eat 
like the trump of doom. How the 
wind sang through the old walnut- 
trees! The owl too kept whouping 
from the grey belfry, and as I paced 
alone across the lawn, methought I 
heard a brother’s death-knell in her 
whoop. Did I strive to dispel this 
idea? Notso. I hugged it to my bo- 
som with all the force of a conviction. 
To be scorned—pitied—treated as a 
menial—trampled on as a beggar— 
ay, ‘ beggar’ was the very phrase he 
used !—struck too—a Glendovery 
struck, and by his own ?—but no, 
it cannot be, for he is already dead. 
oor fellow, I added, with bitter 
rony, anticipating my revenge, ‘ how 
still he lies ! Fie, brathee, bestir 
yourself; your bride is at the altar. 
Alas, he hears me not! That blow 
has struck hometo more hearts than 
one.’ 

“ As I ré-entered the house, I met 
one of the servants, who, struck I 
suppose with my air, said, ‘ What 
ails you, Master Edward?’ 

“ ¢ Nothing—nothing,’ I replied 
careléssly, ‘ but poor Hugh, I fear, 
will ail something to-morrow, for I 
never saw him so intoxicated.’ 

“¢ Ay, the old story; I have just 
left him fast asleep on the sofa; 
pity he did not take your advice, and 
let well alone; one would have 
though his last attack of apoplexy 
would have made him more cau- 
tious; but, I say, wern’t you both 
quarrelling a short while since ?’ 

“ © Quarreliing! No! laughing— 
shouting—singing—Oh, we had a 
rare half hour of it.’ 

“ ¢ Yes, that I'll be sworn you had ; 
but I must not stay gossiping here, 
for I’ve got to go down to the far- 
rier’s about your brother's bay colt; 
so, good-night, Master Ned, good- 
night,’ arid off went the old man. 

“No sooner was he gone, than I 
crept up into my own room, where 
the very first object on which my 
eyes fell—as I live, sir, ’tis the fact! 
—was a long, sharp-pointed nail 
which lay glittering in the middle of 
the floor—the portrait of my grand- 
father which it had upheld having 
been taken down by my desire that 
very morning, in order that the 
dusty frame might be cleaned. The 
instant I caught sight of this nail, I 
stood as one spell-bound. How 
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came it there? who placed it there ? 
No matter; there it was. The devil 
never deserts his friends at a pinch. 

‘«‘ A murder was once perpetrated 
in Cornwall by similar means. ’T was 
years since I had read the narrative, 
but now it flashed vividly across my 
recollection with all its details, even 
down to the minute circumstance of 
the assassin’s knocking off the brass 
head of the hail, for the more effec- 
tual purpose of concealment. 

“Twas a bright idea, but crime is 
ever fertile in expedients. 

“ Hark, what sound is that ? Fool, 
‘tis but the wind; and crawling, 
meekly, slowly, step by step—as a 
beggar should do—with my head 
turned, now to one side, and now 
to the other, I stooped, and picked 
up the nail. It had a strange feel, 
and as I pressed its sharp point 
against my finger, I felt as if I were 
dallying with the fangs of a viper. 

“The hammer which had dis- 
lodged the instrument from the 
wall, still lay on one of the chairs. 
‘ Why, this is better still,’ said I, 
and clutching it with a hurried. grasp, 
while at the same time, like my pro- 
totype in guilt, I knocked off the 
brass-head of the nail, I hid both 
beneath my coat, and stole down 
Stairs into the room where Hugh 
still lay sleeping. A lamp stood on 
the table, lighting up his flushed 
features. I moved towards the sofa, 
firm of purpose, yet trembling, ne- 
vertheless, like an aspen-leaf, when, 
just as I was within a yard of my 
victim, I heard voices at the door, 
and flew instantly for concealment 
behind the long flowing curtains. 

“ ¢ Had we not better wake him?’ 
said one of the servants; ‘ he may 
have another fit else,’ at the same 
time laying his hand on the door. 
handle. L 

“ « No,’ said another, ‘ he does not 
like to be disturbed; better let him 
wake at his own hour,’ and so say- 
ing, the speakers retired in the di- 
rection of the kitchen. 

«7 waited till I had heard the last 
sound of their retreating tread, and 
then emerging from my hiding: place, 
bent over the sleeper’s body. All 
was now hushed as death, except 
the mouse shrilly shrieking behind 
the wainscot; and as I gazed on the 
doomed man buried in such dee 
repose, the recollection of the still 
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deeper one in which I was about to 
plunge him, struck to my heart, and, 
for the moment, I half repented of 
my design. But that taunt—that 
blow too—that cursed blow—no, no, 
these were stains only to be wiped 
out by blood. 

“While I thus stood, resolute, yet 
still procrastinating, my victim hap- 
pened to mutter in a scornful tone 
of voice, blended with laughter, the 
word ‘ beggar.’ 

“ This taunt extinguished the last 
lingering spark of pity in my breast. 
I was now no longer a man, but a 
demon. Do you see me glaring, 
like a hungry tiger, on ‘ny victim ? 
Do you see me steal crouching to- 
wards him ? Now, now, I am stoop- 
ing right above his head. The nail 
is at his ear! Hark, do you not hear 
the fierce, sudden strokes of the 
hammer—how the sharp iron goes 
crashing and grinding through the 
skull, right into the very centre of 
the brain? ’Twas bravely done; 
was it not? And how he stared! 
My God, how he stared! A hideous 
convulsion shook him from head to 
foot; the blood surged upwards to 
his eyes—his lips—his brow—his 
ears—everywhere but to that one, 
well-concealed little wound that let 
out life; he heaved 4 long, thrilling 
sigh ; then lay stretched a corpse 
before me ! 

* And here, in this very room, 
where we now sit face to face—at 
this very hour—nay, in this very 
spot,” continued the murderer, a 
strange expression of half-smother- 
ed fright whitening his countenance, 
“ was that deed perpetrated! Can 
you wonder, then, that I do constant 
penance here ?” Then, breaking into 
an hysterical laugh—“ Penance! hah! 
hah! Well may hell’s vaults ring 
with laughter at such mockery ! 

‘* No sooner was my revenge con- 
summated, than all the stormy pas- 
sions of my nature at once subsided, 
and remorse usurped their place. 
Oh, the horror of those returning 
moments of humanity! I slunk up 
stairs to bed, but not to sleep—no, 
not to sleep; my imagination was 
on the rack; my brain whirled round 
like a mill-wheel; I felt that I was 
on the verge of madness. 

“In this state, with a burning sense 
of suffocation besides, as if some 
bony, skeleton fingers were clutch. 
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ing at my throat, I flew for relief to 
the window. But this only aggra- 
vated my torments. Ghastly shapes 
seemed careering in mid-air; the 
atmosphere smelt of blood; and a 
voice, heard far above the sounding, 
organ-like roll of the thunder, de- 
manded my brother at my hands. 
Conscience-stricken I returned to 
my couch, where I lay cowering 
beneath the clothes, wishing each 
hour might be my last. Once in my 


agony I clasped my hands in prayer, - 


but scarcely had I muttered a few 
indistinct words, when alow mock- 
ing laugh rung in my ear, and close 
beside me stood — my brother! 
What, was I indeed no murderer ? 
I looked again. The shape was gone. 
Gone! Ohno; brothers should stick 
close to each other, and mine never 
quits—ah, ’tis there again! Away, 
pale shade, away!” And staring 
wildly about him, the stranger wa- 
ved off some form that seemed ho- 
vering at his elbow. 

Evans was too much shocked to 
say a word. The murderer’s nar- 
rative seemed absolutely to have 
frozen his blood. 

“‘Mr Glendovery,” he at length 
stammered out, “ for God’s sake, 
sir, be” —— 
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“ Glendovery! Who calls Glen- 
dovery? My name is Cain. Look 
here—here ”— dashing his double 
fists against his forehead—“ see, the 
name is written here, traced in 
burning characters by God’s own 
hand ”—— 

“ Pray, sir, I entreat—I implore 
you, be composed ”——. 

“ Again! that voice again! Ah! 
too well I know that voice! Ihave 
heard it in the still moonlight ; amid 
storm and calm; by day and night; 
on land and sea; and yet once more 
—oh, my brain—my brain!” 

The wretched man here made a 
pause, his self-control, which, with 
the stern energy peculiar to his 
character, he had managed to keep 
in tolerable check up to this mo- 
ment, having now wholly deserted 
him. He covered his face with his 
spread hands, while his fingers 
worked, and his shoulders heaved, 
as if under the influence of an epi- 
leptic fit. In a briefer space, how- 
ever, than would have been suppo- 
sed the convulsion passed off, and 
motioning Evans—who was again 
beginning to offer consolation—to 
silence, he resumed, in a more 
tranquil tone, as follows :— 


Cuapter VII. 


“ I pass by the discovery, with all 
the circumstances connected with 
it, of my brother's death: enough to 
state that it was attributed to apo- 
plexy, brought on by habitual intem- 
perance, and that the bitter agony I 
testified on the occasion wae chari- 
tably laid to the score of my frater- 
nal affection. 

“ On the day after the funeral, at 
which, had the slightest suspicion 
existed, I should infallibly have 
betrayed myself, I sent for your 
father, and on the pretext that ex- 
cess of grief would not allow me to 
continue longer in a scene fraught 
with such heart-rending recollec- 
tions, I disposed of the Manor-House 
and the few remaining acres attach- 
ed to it for little more than half 
their value, and just waiting till the 
transfer was completed, posted off 
for the metropolis, with the firm 
intention of never again setting foot 
in the principality, 


* Arrived in London, I plunged 
into every species of dissipation. 


But in vain. Nothing had power to 
allay the settled fever of my mind. 
In the midst of society I was perpe- 
tually haunted by an apprehension 
of discovery; not a random glance 
was directed towards me but I fan- 
cied a shrewd significance lurked 
beneath it; the laugh and the jest 
rung in my ears like an insult; re- 
serve alarmed me; frankness seemed 
a snare to draw me out; in short, I 
felt safe only when alone,—yet, 
when alone, 1: was most miserable, 
for then the spectre Memory came 
stalking forth among the haunted 
ruins of my mind; and hope, fancy, 
feeling, all that lends sunshine to 
life, and wings to time, drooped and 
died beneath her frown. 

‘“« Thus restless and despair-strick- 
en, I flew for refuge to travel; but 
after wandering over a considerable 
portion of the Continent, and stjjl 
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finding no respite from remorse, I 
gave up all further idea of struggling 
with my destiny, and settled on the 
banks of the Lake of Constance. 

* Here, for three long monoto- 
nous years, I lived the life of a 
solitary. Society was offered me, 
but I rejected the proffered boon 
with disgust, preferring rather the 
companionship of my own thoughts, 
cheerless as these were, and dark as 
was the cloud they threw around 
my prospects. Occasionally, in my 
more tranquil moments, which, like 
birds of passage, visited me but for 
a brief space, then were again on 
the wing, I would beguile my soli- 
tude by study, and thus awhile 
divert my mind from the contem- 
plation of that last resource of 
the hopeless—suicide. The time, 
however, was at hand when the 
misanthropist was to be humanized 
—you stare, sir, as if that, in my 
case, were impossible, but ’tis even 
so—the lost soul to be brought 
within the cheering influences of 
hope; my intellectual identity to be 
no longer recognisable ; and the first 
words of kindness which I had ever 
heard from the lips of human being, 
to draw forth feelings which I[ 
scarcely knew | possessed. 

“ Towards the close of my third 
yeer’s residence at Constance, an 
old French officer, with his only 
daughter, came to reside in the 
neighbourhood. They were retired, 
unassuming people, partial, like 
myself, to solitude. Many an even- 
ing I used to encounter them in my 
rambles along the picturesque bor- 
ders of the lake, on which occasions 
we would exchange a few courteous 
commonplaces, cordial enough on 
the part of Colonel Delarbe, and 
after a time—for I was slow to ad- 
mit even the most distant approach 
to acquaintance—by no means jn- 
sincere on mine. 

“ It was impossible, indeed, for 
me not to take an interest in my 
new neighbours, for the father was 
a gentleman in the most compre- 
hensive sense of the term; and the 
daughter, so far at least as appear- 
ances could help me to a conclusion, 
one of the gentlest and purest of 
her sex. How shall I describe the 
refined qualities of her mind, or the 
faultless beauty of her countenance ? 
The latter was full of witchery in 
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every phase of its expression. At 
times I persuaded myself that she 
looked most lovely when most se- 
rious; but then she would smile, 
and shake conviction by that new 
fascination. Her eyes were Ma- 
donna-like in their meek character ; 
her sunny, chestnut tresses, Juxu- 
riant as the tendrils of the vine; her 
figure all grace and airiness; and 
she had the buoyant, elastic tread 
of a young Dryad. And then her 
voice! so clear, so sweet, so like 
the soft breathings of a flute heard 
across waters on a still summer 
evening—even now it rings, and 
will ring for ever in my memory. 
Yet hers were not the charms that 
take your fancy by storm, and awe 
you into instant idolatry, but those 
rather which win their gradual way 
by the absence of all pretension, 
which to see once may be perhaps to 
forget, but to become familiar with, 
is ever after to enshrine in your 
heart of hearts. 

“ Reserved, ascetic as I was— 
hating myself, and as a necessary 
consequence, hating others—mad- 
dened, too, by the recollection of 
Charlotte Lewis, from whom I had 
formed my estimate of woman—still 
it was not in my power to keep up 
a repellant demeanour whenever in 
the course of my daily strolls I met 
the Delarbes. Sympathy is as great 
a help to friendship as to love, and 
there was a warmth in the manner 
of my neighbours that convinced 
me they were aware I was unhap- 
py, and would fain render me 
otherwise. Yet they did not in- 
trude their courtesies, or parade 
their sensibilities. It was by their 
looks, the tones of their voices, and 
the frankness of their greetings, that 
I discovered I held no mean place 
in their esteem. 

* And so months rolled on, each 
day drawing us insensibly closer 
and closer together, until at length 
I became a visitor at their cottage. 
From this period I began to be an 
altered, though not yet a happy, 
man. No, happiness was still but a 
dim figure on the extreme horizon ; 
but in her stead came a serene, 
thoughtful melancholy, for which, 
as it was unusual in one of my 
age, I felt it necessary to allege some 
reason. When, therefore, I became 
intimate with the Delarbes, I ace 
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counted for my gloom, by stating 
that I had unfortunately killed a 
friend in a duel, which had entailed 
on me the necessity of flying the 
country. The colonel heard my 
statement with indifference, for 
among military men affairs of ho- 
nour are almost matters of course; 
but his daughter, I feared, would 
have received it with far different 
feelings. But no; she was affect- 
ed with the apparent intensity of 
my remorse; and with the usual 
disposition of woman to put the 
most generous construction on the 
errors of those whom they admit 
to their esteem, made a thousand 
excuses for my conduct, fully per- 
suading herself, from what she 
already knew of my character—she 
knew, poor girl!—that I was more 
sinned against than sinning in the 
affair. 

“ How humanizing is the influence 
of a beautiful and virtuous woman ! 
The society of Marie almost recon- 
ciled me to myself. We were con- 
stantly together, now strolling along 
the green, lawny slopes, bosky dells, 
and flower-bedropt meadows of 
Constance ; now through its quaint, 
old-fashioned town; and now sail- 
ing over the ample bosom of its 
lake; sometimes accompanied by 
Colonel Delarbe, but far oftener 
without him, until hope, long dor- 
mant, ventured to put forth a few 
timid shoots in my breast, and sug- 
gest to me the probability of this 
ag communion enduring through 

ife. 

** Within a short day’s journey of 
the Lake of Constance lie the mine- 
ral baths of Pfeffer, situated in the 
heart of a mountainous district, 
and half-way up a deep, black glen, 
walled in on either side by a lofty 
range of perpendicular rocks. These 
baths constitute the ‘lion’ of the 
neighbourhood ; of course, there- 
fore, I could not be a resident at 
Constance and not visit them—so it 
was arranged one day that the De- 
larbes and myself should go and 
explore their romantic site. We did 
80, and were well rewarded for our 
curiosity, for the bath is a strange, 
uncouth pile of building, hollowed 
out of the solid rock, chill, damp, 
and looking a very Tartarus in its 
gloom. When we had sufficiently 
examined this architectural pheno- 
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menon, we proceeded to explore 
the source of the mineral springs, 
which is an exploit by no means 
unaccompanied by danger, for you 
have first to cross a rickety bridge, 
and then to scramble along.a plank 
hardly more than ten inches wide; 
and from five to six hundred yards 
in length, that runs along the edge 
of the precipice; below which, at 
an awful depth, the river goes thun- 
edering in a succession of snowy 
cataracts, while, above, the rocks 
meet overhead at a height of up- 
wards of two hundred feet. On 
reaching this plank, which leads 
direct into the cavern whence the 
springs issue, Marie, who with her 
father was close bebind, implored 
me not to venture farther; but I 
would not be prevailed on, and ac- 
cordingly made my way across, 
while she remained on the bridge, 
tremblingly watching my progress. 
As I was returning, and was within 
a few feet of my companions, my 
brain, bewildered by the a | 
sound of the water, grew dizzy ; 
tottered, reeled like a drunkard, 
and should infallibly have been pre- 
cipitated headlong into the Acheron- 
tic abyss, had not the intrepid girl 
rushed forward at the hazard of her 
life, seized me by the arm, and drawn 
me safely on to the bridge. 

“ This heroic proof of devotedness 
decided my conduct, and within a 
month from that day Marie and I 
were married, on which occasion | 
disposed of my own cottage and re- 
moved to Colonel Delarbe’s more 
commodious one. And now for the 
first time in my life I began te get 
cheering glimpses of happiness. 
Hope, Hike the sun-flower, darted 
a golden flash of light across my 
path. I took new views of men and 
things. The very face of nature was 
transfigured. The wind no longer 
sang a dirge in my ear; the stream, 
as it flowed past, no longer remind- 
ed me of joys passed too, never tv 
return ; its music was now attuned 
to a blythe strain, and health sport- 
ed, like a Naiad, on the besom of its 
breezy waters. And wherefore this 
strange revolution in my mind? Be- 
cause Love, not Despair, was the 
telescope through which I looked 
abroad upon nature. Wherever I 
went, this divine spirit went with 
me, She pillowed on my bosom at 
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night; she cheered me through the 
livelong day; she raised up the 
fallen humanity within me; hallow- 
ing, beautifying, and shedding a glory 
over all things by her presence. Oh, 
happy—happy days! Where are ye 
now, and where and what am I? 
Whereis thatradiant look which, ever 
when the dark hour came over me, 
could smile away the shadow from 
my brow, and fill its place with sun- 
shine? Where are those soft plead- 
ing eyes which for thirteen years 
never turned towards me but inlove? 
Where is that sweet—liquid—silvery 
voice ; where that fairy figure, whose 
every attitude was the soul of grace ? 
Gone—all gone—never to be heard 
or seen again save in dreams! 

“ T now hurry over a lapse of eight 
years, during which period I enjoy- 
ed as much repose of mind as was 
compatible with my nature, devoting 
my attention chiefly to the education 
of my only child—a fine, auburn- 
haired boy, fresh as the morning, and 
rosy as the sun-turned cheek of a 
peach ; the very image of his mother, 
both in person and disposition. In 


this darling child far more than my 


own youth seemed renewed. He was 
the pledge of my redemption—the 
bow of promise hung out in heaven 
to warn me that the stormiest por- 
tion of my life was past. His grand- 
father, who died the year after my 
marriage, had left him a competency 
when he should be of age, so that I 
was freed from all apprehension on 
this score, and could look forward 
to the time when he should become 
the main stay of my declining years. 
Never were spirits so elastic—laugh 
80 joyous, as this dear child’s. His 
very footstep—ah, what music is 
superior to the approaching tread of 
one we love ?—would come growing 
on my ear like some jocund melody, 
or die away, as it retreated, like a 
faint knell. During my daily walks, 
for Iwas an indefatigable pedestrian, 
_ he was my constant companion; and 
as he went bounding by my side, 
prattling, as this life were one long 
holiday, and filling my whole soul 
with sunshine, my very heart went 
down on its knees to Heaven for 
having vouchaafed me such a bless- 
ing. Often, for hours together, would 
I sit and watch him from our cottage 
window as he chased the butterfly 
across the lawn, or counted the white 
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shining sails upon the lake; and 
when in the evening he knelt down 
at his mother’s feet, with his little 
hands clasped in prayer, and his 
laughing eyes with difficulty sub- 
dued to gravity, I began to indulge 
a conviction that for his dear sake I 
should in time be pardoned. 

“ One of his favourite amusements 
was to accompany me in my sailing- 
boat across the lake. To this, how- 
ever, I would sometimes object, but 
with little effect, for he would take 
no denial, and I had not the heart to 
refuse him. Late one autumnal af- 
ternoon when he was seated beside 
his mother, looking over a small 
volume of prints which she was ex- 
plaining to him, he caught sight of 
me from the window as I was hurry- 
ing towards the lake, and bounding 
out of the room before Marie could 
stop him, came up with me just as I 
reached the spot where my boat was 
moored. The wind being light and 
regular, I allowed him to accompa- 
ny me, and putting up a sail, we 
were soon carried far into the lake. 
After tacking about for an hour and 
upwards, I was preparing to return 
to land, when, before I was aware of 
it, the sail jibed, and my boy, who 
was shifting his seat at the moment, 
lost his balance, and was precipita- 
ted into the water. In an instant I 
plunged after him; caught him as 
he was in the act of sinking for the 
last time, and then with difficulty 
regaining the boat, deposited my 
senseless burden at the bottom, with 
his head pillowed on my own coat; 
shook out every reef in the sail, and 
shot shore-ward with the speed of an 
arrow. 

“ On reaching home I sent off for 

a medical neighbour, by whose time- 
ly aid my darling was soon recover- 
ed; but, alas! about a week after 
the accident, we found his appetite 
begin to fail, and his laughing eye to 
grow dull, while a numbing leaden 
apathy succeeded his former viva- 
city. : 
“«?Tis the scarlet-fever he has 
got, said the physician, in reply to 
my anxious enquiries; ‘ neverthe- 
less, there is no cause for apprehen- 
sion; his constitution is in his fa- 
vour; and in a few days, by good 
nursing, I have no doubt we shall 
bring him round.’ 

* Accordingly by day and night 
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Marie and myself held one long un- 
broken vigil by our child’s bed-side, 
and never was child so patient—so 
grateful for our attention. Even 
when exhausted with pain he had 
still a languid smile for us; and 
when he saw me, overcome with ap- 
prehension, bury my head in the 
pillow, he would endeavour to raise 
himeelf, and flinging his arms about 
my neck, whisper he was sure he 
should soon be well, 

* On the fifth day the fever had 
made such — progress that 
the physician warned me to prepare 
myself for the worst. Oh God, I 
could fot—dared not do so. What, 
the pride of my manhood—the hope 
of my age—the main link of the chain 
that held me to existence—the loved 
and lovely boy in whose welfare two 
hearts were bound up ;—what, this 
child go, and leave us behind? No, 
no—it could not be—I would not be- 
lieve it. 

“It was late in the evening, when 
we were keeping our usual watch 
by his pillow, that on waking from a 
short feverish doze, we saw our 
child’s eye begin to wander. Deli- 
rium had come on him, and he no 
longer knew us, though even in his 
ravings the words ‘ Papa’—‘ Ma- 
ma’ were constantly on his lips. 
My wife was the first to mark the 
change, which I no sooner saw, than 
I flung myself on my knees beside 
the bed, and prayed in a paroxysm 
of agony that the bitter cup might 
pass away. ‘Great God,’ I cried, 
‘spare this child! If one must suf- 
fer, let me be the victim. I am the 
guilty one. On me then shower 
down all the vials of your wrath, but 
for his innocent mother’s sake, spare, 
oh spare this child!’ Vain prayer! 
The sluggish night crawled on—day 
broke—attained its meridian—and 
travelled westward—yet still no 
change. There he lay, wholly un- 
conscious of who watched beside 
him, freshening his furred lips, and 
pressing him to their heart of hearts, 
as though death could never seize 
him in that embrace. 

“ The next day wore on, and still 
no change; but towards evening his 
delirium began visibly to abate, and 
when our medical friend called, he 
comforted us by the assurance, that 
if he had but strength enough to bear 
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up, he might possibly recover. In 
an instant—so excited had been our 
feelings—we sprang from despair to 
confidence ; and in the wild glee of 
the moment, I insisted on Marie, who 
was now worn out with fatigue, 
taking a few hours’ repose. With 
some reluctance she complied, and I 
sate up alone—no, not alone, for 
hope was with me, pouring balm 
into my troubled spirit. 

“ My boy, mean time, slept on, and 
I felt that such sweet slumber must 
be the harbinger of his recovery. 
Presently [saw him move, and the 
faint semblance of a smile light up 
his faded eye. Merciful powers! 
there was intelligence in his glance, 
and as I bent over him, the tears of 
gratitude dropping fast down my 
cheeks, he put out his pretty pouting 
lip, and whispered, ‘ Don’t cry, 
Papa, I shall be better soon;’ and 
then, as if the effort were too much 
for him, sunk again into slumber. 

“ Oh, what a load was lifted from 
my mind when I beheld this encou- 
raging symptom! ‘ Come,’ said 
I, ‘I too have earned the right of 
a few minutes’ repose; I can afford 
to relax a little now,’ and following 
Marie’s example, I leaned back in 
my chair, and slept. How pleasant 
was that sleep, brief though it was, 
and snatched from the depths of de- 
spair! Idreamed that it was a cool, 
fresh, spring morning, and that I 
was taking a walk with my darling 
through meadows fed by cheerful 
waters, on whose surface the green 
dragon-fly sported; and which no 
sooner caught the young rogue’s 
eye, than, attracted by its glitter, he 
flew after it, ankle.deep in flowers, 
shouting and laughing with all the 
irrepressible glee of childhood, while 
the wind blew about his glossy ring- 
lets, and health’s ruddiest glow 
blushed on his sweet face. Proud 
was I to witness his happiness ; 
proud to hear the neighbours, as we 
returned home to breakfast, congra- 
tulate me on his recovery ; and proud 
—oh very proud!—to see his fine, 
dark, earnest eyes thank them elo- 
quently for their kindness to ‘ Pa- 

a.’ 

“From this exhilarating dream I 
was roused by the loud scream of 
Marie. ‘Edward, Edward,’ she said, 
wringing her hands in anguish— 
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‘look at our child! He does not 
stir! He does not even breathe! 


~ Can he be ’>—— 


“* « Hush, hush, you silly girl, you 
will disturb him;’ and I put my 
ear close to his mouth, to hear if I 
could catch even an indistinct respi- 
ration, while my wife rushing to the 
table, snatched up the candle, and 
held it over the features of the un- 
awakening child. Long and earnest- 
ly she gazed; but, alas! without 
avail; for there was not the slightest 
movement; not so much as a single 
pulsation. He lay, like some exqui- 
sitely chiselled marble, with the 
ringlets thickly clustering on his 
wan, transparent brow; the heavy 
lids closed over his eyes, and a smile 
on his face, such as that which we 
see in the west, when the serene 
summer sun has justset. Driven to 
desperation by his perfect stillness, 
I shook him—raised up his head— 
called him wildly by his name. Still 
no stir. Still no symptom of vitality. 
Marie could bear this no longer; 
and early as was the hour,—it was 
but just daybreak,—hurried off for 
the physician. Ab, long before she 
returned, the truth was but too well 
ascertained. My child was dead! 
Darling—darling boy! He had died 
at the very moment when in dreams 
his father had restored him. Yes, 
he threugh whose purer nature I had 
trusted to make atonement to so- 
ciety ; he whom I had so proudly 
reared as a hostage for my future 
conduct; he who had just taught 
me what it was.to be a parent; who 
had almost reconciled me to my- 
self; and who, I had hoped, then F 
have closed my own eyes ;—he, that 
white soul without a stain ; whose 
eye had never looked otherwise than 
as his artless nature prompted—he 
—the happy—the beautiful—the 
affectionate — was gone for ever. 
Perhaps in his last agony he had 
awoke, and looked round for that 
heartless—heartless parent who lay 
indolently sleeping beside him. Per- 
haps he had attempted to call on my 
name, and stretch out his feeble arms 
to give me one parting embrace, but 
finding me not, had passed away 
into eternity, thinking himself de- 
serted. And the next day was his 
birth-day !— Man—man, were you 
ever a father ? 

* When my wife returned with the 
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doctor, she found me, stretched, a 
raging lunatic, on the floor. I laugh- 
ed—lI shouted—I blasphemed—l in- 
voked curses on myself and the 
whole world ; and seizing the phy- 
sician with the grasp of a lion, kept 
demanding him to surrender up my 
boy, till my strength failed, and I 
was carried senseless to bed. 

“It was weeks before I fully re- 
gained my consciousness; but when 
1 did wake, I woke an altered man. 
My boy was gone; I had nothing 
henceforth to live for. True, my 
wife still survived, but she could 
not be to me what he had once 
been. She could not fill up the 
void his loss had made in my heart. 
I loved her—dearly loved her—but 
my child was the object of my ido- 
latry. I lived but in him. I had 
hope but through him. He had 
strengthened and confirmed all the 
nobler sensibilities which his mother 
had first called forth; and his hu- 
manizing influence removed, my old 
sullen habits, having no longer any 
thing to divert them, came back, in 
the fuller force that they had been so 
long dispelled. 

“ Though I strove as much as pos- 
sible to repress these feelings, yet 
Marie soon discovered that 1 was a 
changed man, and even increased 
my moroseness, by the meek, but 
mute upbraidings of her counte- 
nance. Often I caught her in tears, 
returning from my boy’s grave, and 
on these occasions —strange as it 
may seem—a maudlin peevishness 
would steal over me, just as though 
I were jealous of a mother’s affection 
for her son..- 

‘ But another feeling of a far worse 
character now began to steal over 
me. With the suspicion inseparable 
from guilt, 1 took into my head that 
during my delirium I had revealed 
that awful secret which I dared not 
even whisper to myself. When once 
this idea crossed my mind, it is as- 
tonishing how deep it struck its 
roots there. ‘ How grave,’ said I, 
‘ Marie looked this morning at break- 
fast! Methought, when she address- 
ed me, there was something almost 
of sternness in her manner. There 
must be some cause for this,’ and 
thus I went on tantalizing myself, 
attributing that te abhorrence on 
my wife’s part, which, had not my 
mind been perverted, I should have 
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known was the combined result of 
grief, and my own altered conduct 
towards her. Ah, when confidence 
between man and wife is once blight- 
ed, it never blossoms again! The 
transient franknesses that may spring 
up afterwards, are but as the scanty 
gleanings after the full harvest has 
been reaped. 

“ A whole year had now elapsed 
since my boy’s death, and though 
still attached—how could it be 
otherwise ?—to his mother, yet I had 
ceased to feel that deep, unreserved 
affection for her, which I had once 
felt. We were no longer one, but two. 
Never was man more wretched thanI 
at this period, for the one bright epi- 
sode in the story of my life having 
been brought to a close, my thoughts 
relapsed into their old channel, no 
longer dwelling with hope on the 
future, but ever in despair on the 
past. Whenever I now addressed 
Marie, it was with a grave—not to 
say a formal—air, asif I were under 
a perpetual fear of committing my- 
self; and this (so it appeared to her) 
studied coldness soon began to have 
a visible effect on her health. Our 
medical neighbour was the first to 
perro this alteration, and attri- 

uting it to the shock occasioned by 
our child’s death, warned me that if 
I did not change the scene, he would 
pet be answerable for my wife’s 
ife. 

“To this I unhesitatingly assented, 
and as Marie embraced the propo- 
sal with equal eagerness, in the hope 
that it might be beneficial to us both, 
we let our cottage, and after visit- 
ing Switzerland, Italy, and the Low 
Countries, took up our abode for 
three years in the south of France. 

“ During the first year or two of 
our wanderings, the incessant bustle 
in which we lived, seldom remaining 
more than a month in a place, pro- 
duced an evident improvement in 
my wife’s health; but when we had 
come to settle at Avignon, and had 
returned to our usual monotonous 
way of living, my gloom returned 
too, and with it, my wife’s indispo- 
sition. Yet, for a while, except in 
her hollow eye, and the subdued 
tones of her voice, once so joyous in 
their music, there were no outward 
traces of decay. The wound that 
was wearing her to the grave bled in- 
wardly. 

‘* * Edward,’ she said to me, one 
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evening, pressing gently my arm, 
‘ it is useless longer to hide from you 
what you must too soon know. Iam 
dying. You start, but it is even so. 
The shaft that pierced you, has 
pierced me too, and in a short time 
we shall know each other no more. 
Yet I do not bewail my lot, for cir- 
cumstances, to which I need not 
allude more particularly, have long 
since forced on my mind the sad 
conviction that I have not only lost 
my child, but my husband also.’ 

** Lost me!’ I replied, ‘ not so; 
I never loved you dearer than at this 
very moment, when you imagine me 
estranged from you. But grief, 
Marie, grief—undying grief has 
soured my temper, and made me 
seem what I am not, and never can 
be, my love, to you.’ 

“ The evident sincerity with which 
I said this, was not without its effect 
on my wife, and she resumed,—‘ I 
do not blame you, Edward. Heaven 
knows, I acquit you of want of feel- 
ing, but oh! I fear something dread- 
ful, of which I must know nothing, 
has long been preying on your mind. 
I ask not your confidence, but, be- 
lieve me, I am not unworthy to 
share it.’ 

‘I was staggered by her earnest- 
ness, and for the moment hesitated 
what reply to make. But soon my 
stern, indomitable pride decided me. 
Should I confess all; sink myself 
for ever in my wife’s esteem, and 
perhaps break her heart by the com- 
munication? No, I would not. Be 
the consequences of my reserve 
what they might, I was resolved to 
preserve my character untarnished 
to the last. 

“In pursuance of this determina- 
tion I endeavoured to laugh away 
Marie’s suspicions, but the very way 
in which I did so, only served to 
strengthen them, and she replied, 
‘I would fain believe you, Edward, 
but in spite of myself, my heart mis- 

ives me. During that dreadful 
llIness of yours, which followed 
our ’—— 

“¢Hah! What of that illness? 
Speak, woman. Did I say any 
thing? Did I confess any thing in 
my delirium ?’ 

“¢ No, no,’ she answered evasive- 
ly, ‘I meant not that. You said no- 
thing—indeed you did not. Pray, 
pray look more kindly on me.’ 

“ Her manner, though it did not 
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altogether banish my distrust, yet 
for the time restored me to com- 
posure ; sol contented myself with 

ain conjuring her to dismiss all 
idea that 1 had ceased to love her, 
or that aught beyond grief was 
preying on my mind, and then turn- 
ed the conversation to the state of 
her own health. 

“ She listened to me attentively, 
and with apparent conviction, and 
then, as if by mutual agreement, we 
dropped the subject for ever. That 
same week, however, her malady in- 
creased upon her, and made such 
rapid inroads on her strength, that 
at the month’s end she was hardly 
able to leave her chamber. Bitter 
—most bitter—were my reflections 
at this moment. When I marked 
my wife’s attenuated figure; her 
Justrous eye; the one burning, 
hectic spot—death’s crimson banner 
—on her cheek, I felt that I was her 
murderer—I, who was born to be 
the curse of all connected with me. 

“ After a few months of suffering, 
borne with that patient, uncomplain- 
ing gentleness of which nothing 
could deprive her, her disorder 
seemed to have sustained a check, 
and she seized the opportunity of 
requesting me to return with her to 
Constance. 

© * Edward,’ she said, ‘I shall 
never live to see another spring ; let 
me go back then to our dear, dear 
lake, and be buried in the same grave 
with my child. ’Tis a silly fancy,’ 
she added with a wan smile, ‘ but 
I do not think I could rest in peace 
elsewhere.’ 

“Her dying wish was complied with, 
and the very next day we set out on 
our return to the cottage, whose 
threshold my poor wife was never 
again destined to pass alive. Yet she 
struggled to the last with her mala- 
dy, holding out hope, for my sake, 
when hope was not, till at length the 
golden bowl was broken, and she 
quitted her transient home to take 
possession of her eternal one. The 
evening before her death she grew 
perceptibly better; she even rose 
from her bed for the purpose, as she 
said, of paying a farewell visit to her 
child’s grave; but the effort was be- 
yond her strength; a relapse took 
place, and before morning her pure 
spirit had passed away. She died 
in my arms, conscious to the latest 
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moment of existence ; her last glance 
fixed on me ; her spectral hand clasp- 
ed in mine; her last words breath- 
ing unalterable affection. 

‘* And now all were gone! Wife— 
child—and with them, love—hope— 
happiness—all, all had passed away, 
and I stood in the autumn of my life 
as in its spring, a blighted, solitary 
being. My heart was leafless; the 
green sap in my thoughts was dried 
up; I was a thunder-splintered yew 
withering alone in a churchyard. 
Constance, once so loved, was hence- 
forth hateful to me; I remained, 
therefore, but to witness the last 
rites paid to Marie, then quitted it 
for ever. Day was just breaking, 
when from a neighbouring height I 
turned round to take one parting 
glance at the spot where reposed the 
ashes of the only two beings I had 
ever loved—who had ever loved me. 
Bright fell the sunshive on that still 
churchyard; but they felt it not; 
hencefdtth ‘twas deepest night with 
them—an eternal, dreamless sleep ; 
the laughing voice of spring—the rag- 
ing winter wind—the chirp of birds 
—the stir of human footsteps above 
their heads—sunrise with its gol- 
den pomps, and twilight with its 
lengthening shadows, nothing should 
wake them more. They were gone 
to that phantom world, where sense 
is not—nor light, nor sound—nor 
joy, nor grief—nor hope, nor de- 
spair ! Casting my eyes in another 
direction, I could see my own cot- 
tage, with the early smoke ascending 
from its chimney; and the white 
sails of the fishermen glistening on 
the bosom of that lake which I had 
so often crossed with Marie and her 
child. ‘Blessed Elysium,’ said 
I, as the carriage slowly bore me 
away, ‘how many happy days have 
I not owed to you! There, in that 
sequestered silvan dwelling, with 
the lawn sweeping down towards 
the water, hope first stirred within 
me! There I first sought repose of 
mind, and found it. But the charm 
is broken now. Dear wife, still 
dearer child, farewell; we have part- 
ed to meet no more, for where you 
have gone, I must never come,’ and 
as this wintry conviction swept how- 
ling across my brain, my heart be- 
came ice, and I felt as if all humanity 
were chilled for ever within me |” 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


When the stranger had come to an 
end with his narrative, he rose from 
his seat, and paced hurriedly up and 
down the room, as though he were 
desirous of banishing the many ten- 
der and mournful recollections it 
had conjured up. But for a while his 
efforts were fruitless. The father— 
the husband—got the better of the 
stoic and the misanthropist; he 
seemed choking with grief; and at 
last retiring to a corner at the fur- 
ther extremity of the room, he fairly 
gave himself up to his emotions, and 
sobbed and wept like an infant. 
Bursts of tenderness like these, when 
they break out in dark, rugged na- 
tures, like sunshine in the midst of 
a thunder-storm, for the moment 
sweep all before them. Who for- 
gets the anecdote of Napoleon and 
the village bells of Brientz? He was 
riding late one day over a battle-field, 
gazing stern and unmoved on the 
dying and the dead that strewed 
the ground by thousands about him, 
when suddenly “those evening bells” 
struck up a merry peal. The Em- 
peror paused to listen; his heart was 
softened; memory was busy with 
the past; he was no longer the con- 
queror of Austerlitz, but the inno- 
cent, happy school-boy at Brientz; 
and dismounting from his horse, he 
seated himself on the stump of an 
old tree, and to the astonishment of 
Rapp, who relates the circumstance, 
burst into tears—The rock was 
smitten, and the living waters came 
gushing from it. 

The attorney, affected by the 
stranger’s anguish, was about to ap- 
proach him, with a view of consoling 
him, after his own blunt, homely 
fashion, when the wretched man, 
roused by the sound of his tread, 
turned fiercely round, and indig- 
nantly brushing the tears from his 
eyes, said—“ Resume your seat, sir, 
for I have yet much totell you.” 

“ Not now—not now—Ihave heard 
too much already; spare yourself 
then, if not me; these emotions will 
kill you else.” 

“My emotions!” replied the 
stranger scornfully, “you are = 
but a shallow judge of character, Mr 
Evans. My late show of softness 
has, I fear, deceived you. However, 
be that softness what it may, re- 


member, it was not I who volunteer- 
ed a confession of it, but you who 
wrung it from me, and such being the 
case, you quit not this room till you 
have heard me to a close.” 

“ As you please, sir,” said the at- 
torney, disgusted with the stran- 
ger’s inflexible pride and sternness, 
even while he compassionated his 
sufferings. Pride indeed, or rather 
revenge—two vices by no means un- 
common in the Welsh character— 
were, after all, the only things of na- 
tive growth in his heart. His was 
one of those fierce, unyielding cha~ 
racters, which, like the oak, defy the 
tempest that has left them bare and 
branchless. As for the gentler sen- 
sibilities, they had been so effectual- 
ly kept down and trampled on du- 
ring his infancy and a great portion 
of his manhood, that when they did 
strike late root in his breast, their 
growth, though rapid and promising 
while it lasted, was but brief, like 
that of seeds dropped on an uncon- 
genial soil, which scarcely make their 
appearance above ground, ere they 
droop and pass away. 

When both parties had resumed 
their places, Evans finding that the 
stranger, despite his well-meant hint 
to the contrary, was bent on making © 
what he called, “‘a clean breast of 
it,” took the opportunity to ask him 
—though his voice faltered a little 
while he put the query—what could 
possibly have induced him to return 
to a spotfraught with so many fright- 
ful recollections. ; 

This question startled the stranger, 
who was sunk in reverie. Rousing 
himself, however, and looking stead- 
ily at his catechist, while he pointed 
to the lamp on the table, he replied, 
* do you see that blind, predestined 
moth, impelled by the strange in- 
stinct of nature, upon the very 
death which it most dreads? Just 
the same instinct, or fascination— 
call it by what name you please—that 
is now luring that insect to its des- 
truction, lured me also to this spot. 
Fain would I have found a grave 
elsewhere, but an invisible monitor 
was ever at my elbow, whispering 
in my spell-bound ear that here my 
days were destined to have an end; 
that detection in this sure disguise 
which sorrow had flung round me 
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was impossible; and that if I hoped 
for pardon, here, where the crime 
was committed, here must the expia- 
tion be made. And am I not hourly 
making this expiation ? I, who in or- 
der to acquit myself with eclat”— 
and here the stranger laughed con- 
vulsively—‘“‘forgoe even thetempting 
luxury of suicide? What, compared 
to mine, is the penance of your ca- 
tholic devotee? He scourges his 
body, I, my soul. He, the fanatic, 
braves the midnight in the lone cha- 
pel before the cross—I, the murder- 
er, brave it in the haunted home of 
the murdered! But enough of this,” 
continued the desperate man, assum- 
ing an abrupt gaiety, which was even 
more withering than his despair ; 
‘in discoursing with my guest, I 
must not forget that I am his host ;” 
and so saying, he quitted the room. 

He was absent only about ten mi- 
nutes, yet when he returned, his 
manner, and even his countenanee, 
had undergone a startling change. 
His cheeks were white as those of a 
corpse ; there was a fixed, stony 
stare in his eye; and his whole air 
was that of one in whom the prompt- 
ings of a better nature have been 
struggling, but in vain, with some in- 
flexible tenacity of purpose. Evans 
looked at him with astonishment. 
“ Can this be the man,” he thought to 
himself, “who but ashort while since 
was melted to almost woman’s weak- 
ness? Why he’s no more like what 
he was, when he was telling me 
about his child, than I am like a goat ! 
Well, grief plays strange tricks with 
us all.” 

Mean time, the stranger had resu- 
med his seat at the table, and placing 
on it a bottle nearly full of red wine, 
together with two of those capacious 
goblets which were in fashion among 
the Welsh squirearchy during the 
last century, he filled them both with 
wine, and handed the smallest of the 
two to Evans; butas if instantly re- 
collecting himself, he exchanged it 
fer the larger one, saying, with a 
forced effort at calmness. “Take this, 
man, this—nay, no excuse; you are 
my guest, you know, and the best 
that | have is of course yours,” and 
bowing with an air of studied cour- 
tesy to Evans, he emptied his own 
goblet at a draught. 

The sudden familiarity of the 
stranger’s manner, together with the 
visible trembling of his hand as he 
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handed the glass to the attorney, at 
once revived all the latter’s distrust. 
He hesitated accordingly to fullow 
his example—more especially when 
he saw, or fancied he saw, that the 
wine in his own goblet was of a deep- 
er tint than that in the bottle—and 
he was about pleading indisposition 
as an excuse, when a noise, appar- 
ently in the lawn below, drew his 
host’s attention to the window. 
Evans seized the favourable oppor- 
tunity, and emptied his glass quiet- 
ly and dexterously into the dust and 
ashes on the hearth, just as the 
stranger, satisfied that his ears had 
deceived him, had returned to his 
place. 

“So,” said he, looking at the emp- 
tied goblet, while his eyes gleamed 
with a sudden wild light like a 
maniac’s, when his fit is coming on 
him, “ you have done justice to the 
good wine, I see.” 

“ Yes,” replied the attorney, 
smacking his lips with well-affected 
relish, “and capital it is.” 

“Yet it is apt to disagree with 
some constitutions,” replied the 
stranger, with a sneer, then raising 
his voice, he continued, “do you 
remember the old Spanish legend of 
the monk and the devil ? ” 

“No,” said Evans, wondering 
what was to come next. 

“Listen, then. Confident in his 
own superior sagacity, the ghostly 
father one day took it into his head 
that he could fathom the character 
and designs of the Tempter, who 
had assumed the disguise of an an- 
chorite, and taken up his abode in 
a lone cave near the monk’s convent. 
’Twas a foolish cui ivsity, and how, 
think you, was it re warded ?” 

‘“‘ I know not.” 

“ Why, the Devil allowed himself 
to appear the dupe ; lured the offi- 
cious fool to his cell; and then” — 

“ Well, and what then?” 

“ The monk was never seen alive 
again!” was the reply, delivered in 
a low thrilling whisper, like an ad- 
der’s hiss, “for the floor of that 
solitary cave kept well its secret, as 
the vaults of this house may do. 
Yes, fool,” pursued the stranger 
with frantic vehemence, “ meddling 
mischievous fool, that monk’s fate 
is yours! It was to throw you off 
your guard that I revealed to you 
my life’s tragedy, which, stamped as 
it was throughout with truth, I was 
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resolved you should never live to 
make public. Did you imagine that 
I would have betrayed that awful 
secret to you which | withheld from 
the wife of my own bosom? Sur- 
render up my pride—my character 
—nay, my very life itself into your 
custody, if I had not made sure of 
my victim? I hated you from the 
first moment I beheld you; and I 
now hate you with a deadlier ran- 
cour than ever, for your knowledge 
of my crime, and the weakness into 
which you have betrayed me.” 

“‘ Mr Glendovery,” replied Evans, 
calmly interrupting this frenzied 
burst, “ I have given you no cause 
for such hatred. True, when I first 
sought you, it was with hostile feel- 
ings; but I have since heard your 
confession, and I pity more than I 
condemn.” 

“ Pity, wretch! I scorn your pity 
—I defy it—I loathe it—as Ido all 
that wears the human form, and you 
worst of all, for that mean, mischie- 
vous curiosity which has forced me 
to wrench open the cells of memory, 
and expose the ghastly objects that 
lie there. But you shall not live to 


exult in your triumph. No, at this 


very moment death is at work with- 
in you. Ip the draught you but 
just now drained to the dregs, lurk- 
ed asubtle poison which I had resers 
ved for my own use, but which’”—— 

‘** What, you confess, then?” said 
Evans eagerly. 

“ Yes, fool; but to whom? To 
the dead, and they tell no tales.” 

“The dead!” said the attorney, 
starting from his seat; “ not so, man 
of blood. Though you feel per- 
suaded that you have perpetrated a 
second murder—and on him, too, 
who, despite his conscience, would 
have stood between you and the 
scaffold, yet your craft has for once 
overreached itself. The poison you 
designed for me now lies among 
those ashes.” 

For an instant the stranger stood 
like one stupified ; at length, “ Hah, 
is it even so?” he shouted, while 
his red, dilated eye, kindled like a 
live coal ; “ there is then no way left 
but this ;” and rushing on Evans, and 
seizing him like a tiger by the throat, 
he was within an ace of throttling 
him—so sudden had been his assault, 
and such energy had frenzy lent to 
his emaciated frame—when the man 
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by a desperate effort shook off his 
grasp, and hurrying to the window, 
gave.a long, shrill whistle. 

* Lost —irrecoverably lost—Oh 
God!” exclaimed the stranger, while 
at that moment a rush of footsteps 
was heard on the staircase; the door 
flew wide open, and the sexton and 
the apothecary entered the room. 

“Seize that murderer,” said Evans. 

The men advanced to arrest the 
maniac—for such he now really was, 
baffled revenge having given the 
last stunning shock to a brain already 
more than half shattered—but gla- 
ring on them as if his very look had 
power to kill, they were so shocked 
by the expression of his counte- 
nance, that they stood stock still, 
as if rooted to the ground. 

‘‘Hah! hah!’ shouted the mad- 
man, pointing towards Evans, who 
stood in deep shadow near the door, 
hesitating how to act, “so you have 
come at last. Well, I have been a 
long time expecting you. They told 
me you were dead. But what of 
that? The dead can walk. Is it not 
so, brother? Yet wherefore that 
spectral look? I have not yet done 
the—hush, not a word—what we 
do, we must do quietly. Draw the 
curtains—draw them close—closer 
still, I say—how can I kill him, with 
that white, glittering moon looking 
in upon us? Now—now strike. Oh 
God, I dare not! That pale—pale 
phantom with the child in her hand, 
rises between me and him! See, 
she draws nearer—nbearer—the little 
arms too are stretched out to—wife; 
child—I knew they would not die, 
and leave me all alone. Hah, 
that threatening form again? Off, 
fiend—I defied you living; I defy 
you dead,” and tossing his arms 
wildly above his head, the stranger 
staggered—fell—and when Evans 
and his companions, recovering 
their self-possession, hastened for- 
ward to raise him from the floor, 
they found that life was extinct. In 
the violence of his paroxysm, he had 
burst a blood-vessel. 

He was buried in a remote cor- 
ner of Plasswynnock church-yard, 
and to this hour the belated villager 
never passes his grave, or the Manor- 
House where his appalling crime was 
committed, without a quickening of 
the pulse, as if both were still haunt- 
ed by his ghost. 
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PAST AND PRESENT. 


I saw alittle merry maiden, 
With laughing eye and sunny hair, 
And foot as free as mountain fairy, 
And heart and spirit light as air ; 


And hand and fancy active ever, 
Devising, doing, striving still ; 
Defeated oft—despairing never— 
Up springing strong in hope and will. 


I saw her bounding in her gladness, 
On a wild heath at dewy morn, 
Weaving a glistening wild-rose garland, 
With clusters from the scented thorn. 


I saw her singing at her needle, 
And fast and well the work went on, 
Till song and fingers stopt together,— 
Not for sad thought of fair days gone ; 


But that of fairer still, a vision 
Rose to the happy creature’s sight, 
And to a fairy world of fancy 
The mind was gone, more swift than light. 


I saw Iter smiling in her slumber, 
The blissful day-dream not gone by; 
Isaw her weep: but bosom sunshine 
Broke out before the tear was dry. 


I saw her (“troops of friends” encircling), 
Read kind good-will in many a face— 

With a bright glance, that seemed exulting, 
“Oh happy world !—oh pleasant place ! ” 


I saw a dim-eyed, dark-browed woman 
Declining in the vale of years ; 

Pale streaks among the dull locks gleaming, 
That shaded cheeks deep worn with tears. 


I saw her wand’ring in her loneness 
Among the tombs at even tide, 

When Autumn’s winds with hollow murmurs, 
Among funereal branches sighed. 


I saw the sere leaves falling round her, 

When o’er the dead those dark boughs wave ; 
I heard a voice—I caught a murmur, 

‘* Oh weary world ! Oh peaceful grave !” 


I thought upon that merry maiden— 
I looked upon that woman lone, 

That form so buoyant—this so drooping— 
(Otime! O change !)—were one—my own. 
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THE MERCHANT'S CLERK—CONTINUED. 


So this ill-fated couple were mar- 
ried, no one attending at the brief 
and cheerless ceremony but a friend 
of Elliott’s, and the humble couple 
from whose house she had been mar- 
ried. 

Elliott had commenced legal pro- 
ceedings against Mr Hillary on ac- 
count of his malicious prosecution. 
He was certain of success, and of 
thereby wringing from his reluctant 
and wicked father-in-law a very con- 
siderable sum of money—a little for- 
tune, in his present circumstances. 
With a noble forbearance, however, 
and yielding to the entreaties of his 
wife, who had not lost, in her mar- 
riage, the feelings of a daughter to- 
wards her erring parent—he aban- 
doned them ; his solicitor writing, at 
his desire, to inform Mr Hillary of 
the fact that his client had determin- 
edtodiscontinue proceedings, though 
he had had the certainty of success 
before him—and that, for his wife’s 
sake, he freely forgave Mr Hillary. 

This letter was returned with an 
insolent message from Mr Hillary— 
and there the affair ended. 

A few days after her marriage, 
Mrs Elliott received the followin 
communication from Mr Jeffreys. 


*¢ Mapam, 

“ Mr Hillary has instructed me to 
apprise you, as I now do with great 
pain, of his unalterable determina- 
tion never again to recognise you as 
his daughter, or receive any commu- 
nication, of any description, from 
either your husband or yourself,— 
addressed either to Mr or Mrs Hil- 
lary; whom your undutiful and un- 
grateful conduct, he says, has sepa- 
rated from you for ever. 

“ He will allow to be forwarded to 
any place you may direct, whatever 
articles belonging to you may yet 
remain at Bullion House, on your 
sending a list of them to my office. 

“ Spare me the pain of a personal 
interview on the matter; and be- 
lieve me when I unfeignedly lament 
being the medium of communica- 
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ting the intelligence contained in 
this letter, 
* Tam, Madam, 
’* Your humble servant, 
* JONATHAN JEFFREYS. 
* To Mrs Elliott.” 


With a trembling hand, assisted by 
her husband, she set down, after 
much hesitation, a few articles— 
books, dress, one or two jewels, and 
her little dog, Cato. Him, however, 
Mr Hillary had caused to be de- 
stroyed the day after he discovered 
her flight. The other articles were 
sent to her immediately; and with 
a bitter fit of weeping did she re- 
ceive them, and read the fate of 
her merry little favourite, who had 
frisked about her to the last with 
sportive affection, when almost every 
body else scowled et and forsook 
her !—Thus closed for ever, as she 
too surely felt, all connexion and 
communication with her father and 
mother. 

Elliott regarded his noble- spirited 
wife, as well be might, with a fond- 
ness bordering on idolatry. The vast © 
sacrifice she had made for him over- 
powered him whenever he adverted 
to it, and inspired him, not only with 
the most tender and enthusiastic af- 
fection and gratitude, but with the 
eagerest anxiety to secure her by 
his own efforts at least a comfortable 
home. He engaged small but ‘re- 
spectable lodgings in the Borough, 
to which they removed the day af- 
ter their marriage; and after mak- 
ing desperate exertions, he had the 
gratification of procuring a situation 
as clerk in a respectable mercantile 
house in the City, and which he had 
obtained through the friendly but 
secret services of one of the mem- 
bers of the firm he had last served. 
His superior qualifications secured 
him a salary of L.90 a-year, with the 
promise of its increase if he conti- 
nued to give satisfaction. Thus cre- 
ditably settled, the troubled couple 
began to breathe alittle more freely ; 
and in the course of a twelyemonth, 
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Mrs Elliott’s poignant grief first de- 
clined into melancholy, which was 
at length mitigated into a pensive 
if not cheerful resignation. She 
moved in her little circumscribed 
sphere as if she had never occupied 
one of splendour and affluence. How 


. happily passed the hours they spent 


together in the evening after he had 
quitted the scene of his daily labours 
—he reading, or playing on his flute 
—which he did very beautifully, and 
she busily employed with her needle! 
How they loved their neat little par- 
lour, as they sometimes involunta- 
rily compared it—she, with the spa- 
cious and splendid apartments which 
had witnessed so much of her suf- 
fering at Bullion House—/e, with 
the dreadful cells-of Newgate! And 
their Sundays! What sweet and 
calm repose they brought! How 
she loved to walk with him after 
church hours in the fresh and 
breezy places—the Parks—though 
a pang occasionally shot through 
her heart when she observed her 
father’s carriage—he the solitary oc- 
cupant—rolling leisurely past them ! 
The very carriage in which she and 
her little Cato had so often dri- 
ven! But thoughts such as these 
seldom intruded; and when they did, 
only drove her closer to her husband 
—a pearl to her, indeed—if it may 
be not irreverently spoken—of great 
price—a price she never once re- 
gretted to have paid. 

Ye fond unfortunate souls! what 
days of darkness were in store for 
you !—About eighteen months after 
their marriage, Mrs Elliott, after a 
lingering and dangerous accouche- 
ment, gave birth to a son—the little 
creature I had seen. How they con- 
sulted together about the means of 
apprizing Mr Hillary of the birth of 
his grandson—and fondly suggested 
to each other the possibility of its 
melting the stern stubborn resolution 
he had formed concerning them!— 
He heard of it, however, manifest- 
ing about as much emotion as he 
would on being told by his house- 
keeper of the kittening of his kit- 
chen cat!—The long fond letter she 
had made such an effort to write to 
him, and which poor Elliott had 


“trudged all the way to Highbury to 


deliver, with tremulous hand, and a 


‘beating heart, to the porter at the 
‘lodge of Bullion House, was re- 


turned to them the next morning 
by the two-penny post, unopened ! 
What delicious agony was it to them 
to look at—to hug to their bosoms— 
the little creature that had no friend 
—no relative on earth but them! 
How often did his eye open surpri- 
sedly upon her, when her scorching 
tear dropped upon his tiny face! 
She had just weaned her child, 
and was still suffering from the 
effects of nursing, when there hap- 
pened the first misfortune that had 
befallen them since their marriage. 
Mr Elliott was one night behind his 
usual hour of returning from the City 
—and his anxious wife’s suspense 
was terminated by the appearance at 
their door of a hackney-coach, from 
which there stepped out a strange 
gentleman, who hastily knocked at 
the door, and returned to assist an- 
other gentleman, in lifting out the 
apparently inanimate figure of her 
husband! Pale as death, she rushed 
down stairs, her child in herarms,and 
was saved from fainting only by hear- 
ing her husband’s voice,in a lowtone, 
assuring her that he was “ not much 
hurt”—that he had had “a slight 
accident.” The fact was, that in at- 
tempting-most imprudently to shoot 
across the street betwen two ap- 
proaching vehicles, he was knocked 
down by the pole of one of them— 
a post-chaise ; and when down, be- 
fore the post-boy could stop, one of 
the horses had kicked the prostrate 
passenger upon his right side. The 
two humane gentlemen who had ac- 
companied him home, did all in their 
power to assuage the terrors of Mrs 
Elliott. One of them ran for the 
medical man who fortunately lived 
close at hand; and he pronounced 
the case to be, though a serious one, 
and requiring great care, not attend- 
ed with dangerous symptoms—at 
least at present. His patient never 
quitted his bed for three months; 
at the end of which period, his em- 
ployers sent a very kind message, 
regretting the accident that had hap- 
pened, and still more, that they felt 
compelled to fill up his situation in 
their house, as he had been now so 
long absent, and was likely to con- 
tinue absent for a much longer time: 
and they at the same time paid him 
all the salary that was due in re- 
spect of the period during which he 
had been absent, and a quarter's 
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salary beyond it. Poor Elliott was 
thrown by this intelligence into a 
state of deep despondency, which 
was increased by his surgeon’s con- 
tinuing to use the language of cau- 
tion, and assuring him—dishearten- 
ing words !—that he must not think 
of engaging in active business for 
some time yet to come. It was af- 
ter a sleepless night that he and his 
wife stepped into a hackney-coach 
and drove to the Bank to sell out 
L 50 of their precious store, in or- 
der to liquidate some of the heavy ex- 
penses attendant on his long illness. 
Alas! what prospect was there, either 
of replacing what they now took, 
or of preserving the remainder from 
similar diminutions ?—It was now 
that his admirable wife acted indeed 
the part of a guardian angel; sooth- 
ing by her fond attentions his que- 
rulous and alarmed spirit—and, that 
she might do so, struggling hourly 
to conceal her own grievous appre- 
hensions—her hopeless desponden- 
cy. As may be supposed, it had now 
become necessary to practise the 
closest economy in order to keep 
themselves out of debt, and to avoid 
the necessity of constantly drawing 
upon the very moderate sum which 
yet stood in his name in the funds. 
How often, nevertheless, did the 
fond creature risk a chiding—and 
a severe one—from her husband— 
by secretly procuring for him some 
of the little delicacies recommended 
by their medical attendant, and of 
which no entreaties could ever pre- 
vail upon her to partake ! 

Some time after this, her husband 
recovered sufficiently to be able to 
walk out: but being peremptorily 
prohibited from engaging for some 
time to come in his old situation, or 
any one requiring similar efforts, he 
put an advertisement in the news- 
papers, offering to arrange the most 
involved merchant's accounts, &c. 
*‘ with accuracy ang expedition,” — 
at his own residence, and on such 
very moderate terms as soon brought 
him several offers of employment. 
He addressed himself with a natural 
but most imprudent eagerness to 
the troublesome and exhausting 
task he had undertaken: and the 
consequence was, that he purchased 
the opportunity of a month’s la- 
‘bour, by a twelvemonth’s incapa- 
citation for ai/ labour! A dreadful 
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blow this was, and borne by neither 
of them with their former equani- 
mity. Mrs Elliott renewed her hope- 
less attempt to soften the obduracy 
of her father’s heart. She waited 
for him repeatedly in the street at the 
hours of his quitting and returning 
to the City, and attempted to speak 
to him, but he hurried from her as 
from a common street-beggar. She 
wrote letter after letter, carrying 
some herself, and sending others by 
the post, by which latter medium ail 
were invariably returned to her! 
She began to think with horror of 
her father’s inexorable disposition 
and her prayers to heaven for its 
interference on her behalf—or at 
least the faith that inspired them, 
became fainter and fainter. 

Mr Hillary’s temper had become 
ten times worse than before, since 
his daughter’s departure, owing to 
that as well as sundry other causes. 
Several of his speculations in busi« 
ness proved to be very unfortunate, 
and to entail harassing consequen- 
ces, which kept him constantly ina 
state of feverish irritability. Poor 
Mrs Hillary continued still a hopeless 
paralytic, deprived of the powers both 
of speech and motion: all chance, 
therefore, of her precious intercession 
was too probably for ever at an end. 
In vain did Mrs Elliott strive to in- 
terest several of her relatives in her 
behalf: they professed too great a 
dread of Mr Hillary to attempt in- 
terfering in such a delicate and dan- 
gerous matter; and really had a very 
obvious interest in continuing, if not 
increasing, the grievous and unna- 
tural estrangement existing between 
him and his daughter. There was 
one of them—a Miss Gubbley, a 
maiden aunt, or cousin of Mre Elliott, 
that had wormed herself completely 
into Mr Hillary’s confidence, and hav- 
ing been once a kind of housekeeper 
in the establishment, now reigned su- 
preme at Bullion Lodge: an artful, 
selfish, vulgar person, an object to 
Mrs Elliott of mingled terror and 
disgust. This was the being that, 


‘ toad-like, sate squatting at the ear’ 


of her father, probably daily sug- 
gesting every hateful consideration 
that could tend to widen the breach 
already existing between him and 
his daughter. This creature, too, 
had poor Mrs Elliott besieged with 














“passionate and humiliating entrea- 


ties, till they were suddenly and 
finally checked by adisplay of such 
intolerable insolence and heartless- 
ness as determined Mrs Elliott, come 
what would, to make no further 
efforts in ¢hat quarter. She returned 
home, on the occasion just alluded 
to, worn out in body and mind.. A 
copious flood of tears accompany- 
ing her narration to her husband of 
what had happened, relieved her 
excitement; she took her child into 
her arms, and his playful little 
fingers unconsciously touching the 
deep responsive chords of a mother’s 
heart, she forgot, in the ecstasy of 
the moment, as she folded him to 
her bosom, all that had occurred to 
make her unhappy and add to the 
gloom of their darkening prospects! 
Closer and closer now became 
their retrenchments; every source 
of expenditure being cut off that 
was not absolutely indispensable. 
None, she told me, occasioned them 
a greater pang thah giving up their 
little pew in —— Church, and be- 
taking themselves, Sunday after Sun- 
day, to the humbler and more ap- 
propriate sittings provided in the 
aisle. But was this their commu- 
nion and contact with poverty un- 
favourable to devotion? No. The 
serpent pride was crushed, and 
dared not lift his bruised head to 
disturb or alarm! God then drew 
near to the deserted couple, “weary, 
and heavy laden,” and “ cast out” by 
their earthly father! Yes—there she 
experienced a holy calm—a resig- 
nation—a reality in the services and 
duties of religion—which she had 
never known when sitting amid the 
trappings of ostentatious wealth, in 
the gorgeous pew of her father ! 
They were obliged to seek 
cheaper lodgings—moderate as was 
the rent required for those they had 
so long occupied—where they might 
practise a severer economy than 
they chose to exhibit in the presence 
of those who had known them when 
such sacrifices were not necessary— 
and which had also the advantage of 
being in the neighbourhood of a per- 
son who had promised Elliott occa- 
sional employment as a collector of 
rents, &c., as well as the balancing 
of his books every month. Long be- 
fore his health warranted, did he un- 
dertake these severe labours, driven 
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to desperation by a heavy and wot 
over-reasonable bill delivered him by 
his medical attendant, and of which 
he pressed for the payment. With 
an aching heart poor Elliott sold out 
sufficient to discharge it, and re- 
solved at all hazards to recommence 
his labours; for there was left only 
L.70 or L.80 in the Bank—and he 
shuddered when he thought of it!— 
They had quitted these their second 
lodgings for those in which I found 
them about three months before 
her first visit to me, in order to be 
near another individual—himself an 
accountant, who had promised to 
employ Elliott frequently as a kind 
of deputy,or fag. His were the books 
piled before poor Elliott when first 
Isaw him! Thus had he been en- 
gaged, to the great injury of his 
health, for many weeks—his own 
mental energy and determination 
flattering him with a delusive con- 
fidence in his physical vigour! Poor 
Mrs Elliott also had contrived, being 
not unacquainted with ornamental 
needle-work, to obtain some ems 
ployment of that description. Heavy 
was her heart as she sat toiling be- 
side her husband—who was busily 
engaged in such a manner as would 
notadmit of their conversing together 
—when her thoughts wandered over 
the scenes of their past history, and 
anticipated their gloomy prospects. 
Was she now paying the fearful pe- 
nalty of disobedience? But where 
was the sin she had committed in 
forming an honest and ardent attach. 
ment to one whom she was satisfied 
was every way her equal, save in 
wealth? How could he have a right 
to dictate to her heart who should be 
an object of its affections ? To dis- 
pose of it as of an article of mer- 
chandise—Had he any right thus 
to consign her to perpetual misery ? 
To unite her to a titled villain 
merely to gratify his weak pride and 
ambition—Had she not aright to re- 
sist such an attempt?—The same 
Scripture that has said, children, obey 
your parents, has also said, fathers, 
provoke not your children to wrath. 
But had she not been too precipitate 
—or unduly obstinate in adhering 
to the man her father abhorred ?— 
Ought any thing—alas!—to have 
caused her to fly from her suffering 
mother? O, what might have been 
her sufferings! But surely nothing 
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could justify or extenuate the unre- 
lenting spirit which actuated her fa- 
ther! And that father she knew to 
have acted basely—to have played 
the part of a devil towards the man 
whom he hated—perhaps, nay too 
probably, he was meditating some 
equally base and desperate scheme 
concerning herself! She silently ap- 
pealed to God from amidst this con- 
flict of her thoughts and feelings, 
and implored His forgiveness of her 
rash conduct. Her agonies were 
heightened by the consciousness 
that there existed reasons for self- 
condemnation. But she thought of 
—she locked at—her husband ; and 
her heart told her, that she should 
act similarly were the past again to 
happen ! 

So, then, here was this virtuous un- 
happy couple—he declining in health 
just when that health was most 
precious, she, too, worn out with la- 
bour and anxiety, and likely—alas ! 
—to bring another heir to wretched- 
ness into the world, for she was con- 
siderably advanced in pregnancy— 
both becoming less capable of the 
labour which was growing, alas! 
daily more essential—with scarcely 
L.40 to fall back upon in the most 
desperate emergency :—Such was 
the dreadful situation of Mr and Mrs 
Elliott soon after the period of my 
first introduction to them. It was 
after listening to one of the most in- 
teresting and melancholy narratives 
that the annals of human suffering 
could supply, that I secretly resolved 
to take upon myself the responsibi- 
lity of appealing to Mr Hillary in 
their behalf, hoping that for the ho- 
nour of humanity my efforts would 
not be entirely unavailing. 

He had quitted Bullion House 
within a twelvemonth after his 
daughter’s flight, and removed to a 
spacious and splendid mansion in 
—— Square, in the neighbourhood 
of my residence; and where—strange 
coincidence !—I was requested to 
attend Mrs Hillary, who at length 
seemed approaching the close of her 
long- protracted sufferings. Mr Hil- 
Jary had become quite an altered 
man sincethe defection of his daugh- 
ter. Lord Scamp had introduced 
him freely into the society of per- 
sons of rank and station, who wel- 
comed into their circles the posses- 
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sor of so splendid a fortune; and 
he found, in the incessant excite- 
ment and amusement of fashionable 
society, arefuge from reflection, from 
those “ compunctious visitings of re- 
morse” which made his solitude 
dreadful andinsupportable. I found 
him just such a man as I have already 
had occasion to describe him; a vain, 
vulgar, selfish, testy, overbearing 
old man; one of the most difficult 
and dangerous persons on earth to 
deal with in such a negotiation as_ 
that I had so rashly, but Heaven 
knows with the best intentions, un- 
dertaken. 

‘* Well, Mr Hillary,” said J, enter- 
ing the drawing-room, where he was 
standing alone, with his hands in his 
pockets, at the window, watching 
some disturbance in the square— 
“Tam afraid I can’t bring you any 
better news about Mrs Hillary. She 
weakens hourly!” 

“ Ab, poor creature, I see she does 
—indeed !” he replied sighing, 
quitting the window, and offering me 
oue of the many beautiful chairs that 
stood in the splendid apartment. 
‘** Well, she’s been a good wife to 
me, I must say—a very good wife, 
and I’ve always thought and said 
so.” Thrusting his hands into the 
pockets of his ample white waist- 
coat, he walked up and down the 
room. ‘ Well, poor soul! she’s had 
all that money could get her, doctor, 
however, and she knows it—that’s a 
comfort—but it an’t money can keep 
death off, is it?’ 

“No, indeed, Mr Hillary; but it 
can mitigate some of its terrors. 
What a consolation will it be for 
you hereafter, to reflect that Mrs 
Hillary has had every thing your 
noble fortune could procure for 
her ! ”—— 

“ Ay, and no grudging neither! 
I’d do ten times what | have done— 
what's money to me? Poor Poll, and 
she’s going! We never had a real 
quarrel in our lives!” he continued, 
in a somewhat subdued tone. “ I 
shall miss her when she is gone !—I 
shall indeed! I could find many to 
fill her place, if I had a mind, I’}l 
warrant me—but I—I—poor Poll!” 
_ * * “© Yes,” I said presently, in 
answer to some general remark he 
had made, “ we medical men do 
certainly see the worst side of hu- 
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man life. Pain—illness—death—are 
bad enough of themsel ves—but when 
poverty steps in too” —— 

“ Ay, I dare say—bad enough as 
you say—bad enough—a-hem !” 

“I have this very day seen a 
mournful instance of accumulated 
human misery; poverty, approach- 
ing starvation, illness, distress of 
mind.—Ah, Mr Hillary, what a scene 
I witnessed yesterday!” I conti- 
nued, with emotion; “a man who 
ia well-born, who has seen bet- 
ter”—— 

“ Better days—aye, exactly. Dou- 
ble-refined misery, as they would 
say in the City. By the way, what 
a valuable charity that is—I’m a 
subscriber to it—for the relief of 
decayed tradesmen! One feels such 
a pleasure init! I dare say now— 
I do believe—let me see— L.200 
would not cover what I get rid of 
one way or another in this kind of 
Way every year—by the way, doc- 
tor, I'll ring for tea; you'll take a 
cup?” I nodded; and in a few 
minutes a splendid tea-service made 
its appearance. 

“Do you know, doctor, I’ve some 
notion of being remembered after 
I'm gone, and it has often struck me 
that if I were to leave what I have 
to build an hospital, or something of 
that sort in this part of the town, 
it wouldn’t be amiss”. 

** A noble ambition, sir, indeed. 
But, as I was observing, the poor 
people I saw yesterday—such mi- 
sery! such fortitude! ” 

“ Ah, yes! Proper sort of people, 
just the right sort, to put into— 
ahem !— Hillary's Hospital. It don’t 
sound badly, does it?” 

“Excellently well. But the fact 
is” —I observed that he was becoming 
rather fidgetty, but 1 was resolved 
not to be beaten from my point— 
* I’m going, in short, Mr Hillary, to 
take a liberty which nothing could 
warrant but””—— 

“ You're going to beg, doctor, now 
an’t you?” he interrupted briskly ; 
“ but the fact is, my maxim has long 
been never to give a farthing in cha- 
rity that any one shall know of but 
two people: I, and the people I give 
to. That’s my notion of true charity ; 
and, besides, it saves one a vast deal 
of trouble. But if you really think— 
if it really is a deserving case—why 
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—a-hem! I might perhaps—Dr —— 
is so well known for his charitable 
turn—Now an’t this the way you 
begin upon ail your great patients ?” 
he continued, with an air of supreme 


complacency. Ibowed and smiled, 
humouring his vanity. ‘ Well, in 
such a case—hem! hem!—I might, 
once in a way, break in upon my 
rule,” and he transferred his left 
hand from his waistcoat to his 
breeches-pocket, “ so there’s a gui- 
nea for you. But don’t on any ac- 
count name it to any one. Don’t, 
doctor. I don’t want to be talked 
about; and we people that are 
known do get so many "—— 

“But, Mr Hillary, surely I may tell 
my poor friends to whom your cha- 
rity is destined, the name of the ge- 
nerous ” 

* Oh, ay! Doas you please for 
the matter of that. Who are they ? 
What are they ? Where do they live? 
I’m a governor of ——.” I trembled. 

“ They live at present in . 
Street; but I doubt, poor things, 
whether they can stop there much 
longer, for their landlady is be- 
coming very clamorous ”—— 

“ Ah, the old story! the old story ! 
Landlords are generally, especially 
the smaller sort, such tyrants, an’t 
they ?” 

“ Yes, too frequently such is the 
case! ButI was going to tell you 
of these poor people. They have not 
been married many years, and they 
married, very unfortunately,’—Mr 
Hillary, who had for some time been 
sitting down on the sofa, here rose 
and walked rather more quickly than 
he had been walking before—* con- 
trary to the wishes of their family, 
who have forsaken them, and don’t 
know what their sufferings noware— 
how virtuous—how patient they are! 
And they have got a child too, that 
will soon, I fear, be crying for the 
bread it may not get.” Mr Hillary 
was evidently becoming disturbed. I 
saw thata little of the colour had fled 
from about his upper lip, but he said 
nothing, nor did he seem disposed 
to interrupt me. “ I'm sure, by the 
way,” I continued, as calmly as I 
could, “ that if I could but prevail 
upon their family to see them, before 
it is too late, that explanations 
might ”—— 

“ What's the name of your friends, 
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sir?” said Mr Hillary, suddenly 
stopping, and standing opposite to 
me, with his arms almost a-kimbo 
and his eyes looking keenly into 
mine. 

*¢ Elliott, sir”—— 

_ “© 1—I thought as much, sir!” he 
replied, dashing the perspiration 
from his forehead; “ I knew what 
you were driving at! D——n it, sir 
—I see it all! You came here to 
insult me,—you did, sir!” His agi- 
tation increased. 

“ Forgive me, Mr Hillary; [assure 

ou a 

“No, sir! I won’t hear you, sir! 
I’ve heard enough, sir! Too much, 
sir! You’ve said enough, sir, to show 
me what sort of a man you are, sir! 
D——n it, sir—it’s too bad ”——— 

“ You mistake me, Mr Hillary,” 
said I, calmly. 

** No I don’t, sir, but you’ve cur- 
sedly mistaken me, sir. If you know 
those people, and choose to take up 
their — to — to — patronise, do, sir, 
d——n it! if you like, and haven't 
any thing better to do”—— 

‘** Forgive me, sir, if I have hurt 
your feelings ”—— 


“Hurt my feelings, sir? What 
d’ye mean, sir? Every man hurts 
my feelings that insults me, sir, and 
you have insulted me!” 

* How, sir?” I enquired, sternly, 


in my turn. “ Oblige me, sir, by 
explaining these extraordinary ex- 
pressions! ” 

“ You know well enough! I see 
through it. But if you—really, sir— 
you've got a guinea of mine, sir, in 
your pocket. Consider it your fee 
for this visit; the last 1’ll trouble you 
to pay, sir!” he stuttered, almost 
unintelligible with fury. 

I threw his guinea upon the floor, 
as if its touch were pollution. ‘ Fare- 
well, Mr Hillary,” said I, delibe- 
rately, drawing on my gloves. “ May 
your death-bed be as calm and happy 
as that I have this day attended up 
stairs for the last time.” ' 

He looked at me earnestly, as if 
staggered by the reflections I had 
suggested, and turned very pale. I 
bowed haughtily, and retired. As I 
drove home, my heated fancy struck 
out ascheme for shaming or terrify- 
ing the old monster [had quitted into 
something like pity or repentance, 
by attacking and exposing him in 
some newspaper; but by the next 
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morning I perceived the many ob- 
jections there were to such a course. 
I need hardly say that I did not 
communicate to the Elliotts the fact 
of my attempted intercession with 
Mr Hillary. 

It was grievous to see the despe. 
rate but unavailing struggle made by 
both of them to retrieve their circum- 
stances and provide against the ex- 
pensive and trying time that was 
approaching. He was slaving at his 
account-books from morning to mid- 
night, scarce allowing himself a few 
minutes for his meals; and she had 
become a mere fag to a fashionable 
milliner, undertaking all such work 
as could be done at her own resi- 
dence, often sitting up half the night, 
and yet earning the merest trifle. 
Then she had also to look after her 
husband and child, for they could 
not afford to keep a regular attend- 
ant. Several articles of her husband’s 
dress and her own, and almost ali that 
belonged to the child, she often wash- 
ed at night with her own hands ! 

As if these unfortunate people 
were not sufficiently afflicted al- 
ready—as if any additional ingre-« 
dient in their cup of sorrow were 
requisite—symptoms of a more 
grievous calamity than had yet be- 
fallen poor Elliott, began to exhibit 
themselves in him. His severe and 
incessant application, by day and 
night, coupled with the perpetual 
agitation and excitement of his ner 
vous system, began to tell upon his 
eyesight. I found him, on one of 
my morning visits, labouring under 
great excitement; and on question- 
ing him, I feared he had but too good 
reason for his alarm, as he described, 
with fearful distinctness, certain 
sensations and appearances which 
infallibly betokened, in my opinion, 
after examining his eyes, the pre- 
sence of incipient amaurosis in both 
eyes. He spoke of deep-seated pains 
in the orbits—perpetual sparks and 
flashes of light—peculiar haloes seen 
around the candle—dimness of sight 
—and several other symptoms, 
which I found, on enquiry, had 


‘been for some time in existence, but 


he had never thought of noticing 
them ‘till they forced themselves 
upon his startled attention. 
“Ob, my God!”. he exclaimed, 
clasping his hands, and looking up- 
wards, “spare my sight! O, spare 
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my sight—or what will become of 
me? Beggary seems to be my lot 
—but blindness to be added!” He 
paused, and looked the image of 
despair. 

“ Undoubtedly I should deceive 
you, Mr Elliott,” said I, after making 
several further inquiries, “ if I were 
to say that there was no danger in 
your case. Unfortunately, there does 
exist ground for apprehending that, 
unless you abstain, and in a great 
measure, from so severely taxing 
your eyesight as you have of late, 
you will run the risk of permanently 
injuring it.” 

“Oh, doctor! it is easy to talk,” 
he exclaimed, with involuntary bit- 
terness, “ of my ceasing to use and 
try my sight; but how am I to do 
it? How am I to live?—Tell me 
that! Will money drop from the 
skies into my lap, or bread into the 
mouths of my wife and child ? What 
is to become of us? Merciful God! 
and just at this time, too! My wife 
pregnant ””—I thanked God she was 
not present !—“ our last penny al- 
most slipping from our hands—and I, 
who should be the stay and support 
of my family, becoming BLinp! Oh, 
God—oh, God, what frightful crimes 
have I committed, to be punished 
thus? Would I had been transported 
or hanged,” -he- added suddenly, 
‘“‘ when the old ruffian threw me into 
Newgate! But’’—he turned ghastly 
pale—* if I were to die now, what 
good could it do?” At that moment 
the slow, heavy, wearied step of his 
wife was heard upon the stairs, and 
her entrance put an end to her hus- 
band’s exclamations. Ientreated him 
to intermit, at least for a time, his 
attentions to business, and prescribed 
some active remedies, and he pro- 
mised to obey my instructions. Mrs 
Elliott sat beside me with a sad ex- 
hausted air, which touched me al- 
most to tears. What a situation— 
what a prospect was hers! How 
was she to prepare for her coming 
confinement? How procure the 
most ordinary comforts—the neces- 
sary attendance? Deprived as her 
husband and child must be for a 
time of her affectionate and vigilant 
attentions, what was to become of 
them? Who supply her place? Her 
countenance too plainly showed 
that all these topics constantly agi- 

‘tated her mind. 
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A day or two after this interview 
I brought them the intelligence I had 
seen in the newspapers, of Mrs 
Hillary’s death, which I communi- 
cated to them very carefully, fearful 
of the effect it might produce upon 
Mrs Elliott in her critical situation. 
She wept bitterly; but the event had 
been too long expected by her to 
occasion any violent exhibition of 
grief. As they lay awake that night 
in melancholy converse, it suddenly 
occurred to Mrs Elliott that the 
event which had just happened 
might afford them a last chance of 
regaining her father's affections, and 
they determined to seize the oppor- 
tunity of appealing to his feelings 
when they were softened by his re- 
cent bereavement. The next morn- 
ing the wretched couple set out on 
their dreary pilgrimage to 
Square—it being agreed that Elliott 
should accompany her to within a 
door or two of her father’s house, 
and there await the issue of her 
visit. With slowand trembling steps, 
having relinquished his arm, she 
approached the dreaded house, 
whose large windows were closed 
from the top to the bottom. The 
sight of them overcame her; and 
she paused fora moment, holding by 
the area railings. 

What dark and bitter thoughts 
and recollections crowded in a few 
seconds through her mind! Here, 
in this great mansion, was her living 
—her tyrannical—her mortally- 
offended father; here lay the remains 
of her poor good mother—whom she 
had fled from—whose last thoughts 
might perhaps have been about her 
persecuted daughter— and that 
daughter was now trembling like 
a guilty thing before the frowning 
portals of her widowed, and, it might 
be, inexorable father. She felt very 
faint, and beckoning hastily to her 
husband, he stepped forward to 
support her, and Jed her from the 
door. After slowly walking round 
the square, she returned, as before, 
to the gloomy mansion of her father, 
ascended the steps, and, with a 
shaking hand, pulled the bell. 

“What do you want, young wo- 
man?” enquired a servant from the 
area, 

“I wish to see Joseph—is he at 
home ?”—she replied, in so faint a 
voice, that the only word audible in 
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the area was that of Joseph—the 
porter—who had entered into her fa- 
ther’s service in that capacity two 
or three years before her marriage. 
In a few minutes Joseph made his 
appearance at the hall-door, which 
he softly opened. 

“ Joseph !—Joseph! I’m very ill,” 
- she murmured, leaning against the 
door-post—“ let me sit in your chair 
for a moment.” 

“Lord have mercy on me—my 
young mistress!” exclaimed Jo- 
seph, casting a hurried look be- 
hind him, as if terrified at being 
seen in conversation with her— 
and then hastily stepping forward 
he caught her in his arms, for she had 
fainted. He placed her in his great 
covered chair, and called one of the 
female servants, who brought up 
with her, at his request, a glass of 
water—taking the stranger to be 
some relative or friend of the por- 
ter’s. He forced a little into her 


mouth—the maid loosened her bon- 
net-string, and after a few minutes 
she uttered a deep sigh, and her 
consciousness returned. 

“ Don’t hurry yourself, Miss— 


Ma’am I mean,” stammered the por- 
ter, ina low tone,—‘, You can stay 
here a little—I don’t think any one’s 
stirring but us servants—you see, 
ma’am, though I suppose you know 
—my poor mistress ’»—— She shook 
her head and sobbed. 

“ Yes, Joseph, I know it !—Did she 
did she—die easily?” enquired 
Mrs Elliott, in a faint whisper, 
grasping his hand. 

“Yes, ma’am,” he answered, ina 
low tone, “ poor lady, she’d been so 
long ailing, that no doubt death wasn’t 
any thing partic’lar to her, like—and 
so she went out at last like the snuff 
of a candle, as one might say—poor 
old soul!—we’d none of us—not 
my master even—heard the sound 
of her voice for months, not to say 
years even!” 

} “ And my—my father—how does 
he ” 
“ Why he takes. on about it, 
ma’am, certainly—but, you see, he’s 
been so long expecting of it!” 
-“Do. you think, Joseph,” said 
Mrs Elliott, hardly .able to make 
herself heard—‘ that—that my 
father would be very—very angry— 
if he knew I was here—would he— 
see me?” 
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“Lord, ma'am!” exclaimed the 
porter, alarm overspreading his 
features—“ It’s not possible! — 
you can’t think how stern he is!— 
You should have heard what orders 
he gave us all about keeping you 
out of the house! I know ‘tis a 
dreadful hard case, ma’am,” he con- 
tinued, wiping a tear from his eye, 
“and many, and many’s the time 
we've all cried in the kitchen about 
-—hush !” he stopped, and looked to- 
wards the stairs apprehensively— 
“never mind, ma’am—it’s nobody ! 
But won’t you come down and sit 
in the housekeeper’s room? I’m sure 
the good old soul will rather like to 
see you—and then, you know, you 
can slip out of the area gate and be 

one in no time!” 

“ No, Joseph,” replied Mrs Elliott, 
with as much energy as her weak- 
ness would admit of, “ 1 will wait 
outside the street-door, if yeu think 
there is any danger—while you go 
and get this letter taken up stairs, 
and say I am waiting for an an- 
swer!” He took the letter, held it 
in his hand hesitatingly—and shook 
his head. 

“ Oh, take it, good Joseph!” said 
Mrs Elliott, with a look that would 
have softened a heart of stone—“ It 
is only to ask for mourning for my 
mother! I have no money to purchase 
any!” His eyes filled with tears. 

‘“* My poor dear young mistress |” 
he faltered—his lip quivered, and he 
paused—“ It’s more than my place 
is worth—but—l'll take it, never- 
theless—that I will, come what will, 
ma’am! See if I don’t! You see, 
ma’am,” dropping his voice, and 
looking towards the staircase—“ it 
isn’t so much the old gentleman, 
after all, neither—but it’s—it's— 
Miss Gubbley that I’m afraid of ! It 
is she, in my mind, that keeps him 
so cruel hard against you! She has 
it all her own way here! You 
should see how she orders us ser- 
vants about, ma’am—and has her 
eyes into every thing that’s going 
on—But—I'll go and take the letter 
any how—and don’t you go out of 
doors, unless you hear me cry— 
‘ Hem!’—on the stairs!” She 
promised to atténd to this hint, as 
did also the female servant whom 
he left with her, and Joseph disap- 


peared. . The mention of Miss Gub- 
bley excited the most painful and 
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disheartening thoughts in the mind 
of Mrs Elliott. Possibly it was now 
the design of this woman to strike a 
grand blow—and force herself into 
the .place so recently vacated by 
poor Mrs Hillary! Mrs Elliott's heart 
beat fast, after she had waited for 
some minutes in agonizing anxiety 
and suspense, as she heard the foot- 
steps of Joseph hastily descending 
the stairs. 

““ Well, Joseph,”—she whispered, 
looking eagerly at him. 

“ T can’t get to see master, ma'am, 
though I’ve tried—I have indeed, 
ma’am! I thought it would be so! 
Miss Gubbley has been giving it me, 
ma’am—she says it will cost me my 
place to dare to do such an oudacious 
thing again—and I told her you was 
below here, ma’am, and she might 
see you—but she tossed her head, 
and said it was of a piece with all 
your other shameful behaviour to 
your poor, broken-hearted father— 
she did, ma’am ”—Mrs Elliott began 
to sob bitterly—* and she wouldn’t 
on any account whatsoever have him 
shocked at such a sad time as this— 
and that she knows it would be no 
use your coming ”—his voice qui- 
vered—* and she says, as how” —he 
could hardly go on—“ you should 
have thought of all this long ago— 
and that only a month ago she heard 
master say it was all your own fault 
if you came to ruin—and as you'd 
made your bed you must lie on it 
—her very words, ma’am—but she’s 
sent you a couple of guineas, ma'am, 
on condition that you don’t on no ac- 
count trouble master again—and— 
and ”—he continued, his tears over- 
flowing—* I’ve been so bold as to 
make it ¢hree, ma’am—and [ hope it’s 
no offence, ma’am, me being but a 
servant,” trying to force something 
wrapped up in paper into the hand 
of Mrs Elliott, who had listened mo- 
tionless and in dead silence to all he 
had been saying. 

“« Joseph!”—at length she ex- 
claimed, in a very low but distinct 
and solemn tone, stretching out her 
hands—“ if you do not wish to see 
me die—help me, help me—to my 
knees!” And with his assistance, 
and that of the female servant, she 
sunk gently down upon her knees 
upon the floor, where he partly sup- 

orted her. She slowly elasped her 
ds together upon her bosom, and 
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looked upwards—her eye was tear~ 
less, and an awful expression settled 
upon her motionless features. Joseph 
involuntarily fell upon his knees 
beside her, shaking like an aspen 
leaf—his eyes fixed instinctively 
upon hers—and the sobs of seve- 
ral of the servants, who had stolen 
silently to the top of the kitchen 
stairs, to gaze at this strange scene, 
were the only sounds that were au- 
dible. After having remained in 
this position for several minutes, she 
rose from her knees slowly and in 
silence. 

“ When will my mother be bu- 
ried?” she presently enquired. 

“ Next Saturday,” whispered Jo- 
seph, “ at two o’clock.” 

“ Where?” 

** At St ——’s, ma’am.” 

“Farewell, Joseph! You have 
been very kind,” said she, rising, and 
moving slowly to the door. 

* Won't you let me get you a little 
of something warm, ma’am? You 
do look so bad, ma’‘am—so pale— 
and I'll fetch it from down stairs in 
half a minute.” 

* No, Joseph—I am better !—and 
Mr Elliott is waiting for me at the 
outside.” 

“ Poor gentleman!” sobbed Jo- 
seph, turning his head aside, that he 
might dash a tear from his eye. He 
strove again to force into her hand 
the paper containing the three guise 
neas, but she refused. 

“ No, Joseph—I am very destitute, 
but yet—Providence will not let me 
starve. I cannot. take it from you ; 
hers I will not—I ought not!” 

With this the door was opened ; 
and with a firmer step than she 
had entered the house, she quitted 
it. Her husband, who was stand- 
ing anxiously at one or two doors’ 
distance, rushed up to her, and with 
tremulous and agitated tone and ges- 
tures enquired the result of her ap- 
plication, and ages his arm around 
her—for he felt how heavily she 
leaned against him—gently led her 
towards home. He listened with 
the calmness of despair to her nar- 
rative of what had taken place. 
“Then there is no hope for us 
THERE, he muttered through his 
half-closed lips. — 

“ But there is hope, dearest, with 
Him who invites the weary and 
heavy laden—who seems to have 
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withdrawn from us, but has not for- 
saken us,” replied his wife tenderly, 
and with unwonted cheerfulness in 
her manner—“ I feel—Il know—he 
tells me that he wil] not suffer us to 
sink in the deep waters! He heard 
my prayer, Henry—and he will an- 
swer it, wisely and well! Let us 
hasten home, dearest. Our little 
Henry will be uneasy, and trouble 
Mrs ——.” Elliott listened to her 
in moody silence. His darkening 
features told not of the peace and 
resignation Heaven had shed into 
the troubled bosom of his wife, but 
too truly betokened the gloom and 
despair within. He suspected that 
his wife’s reason was yielding to the 
long-continued assaults of sorrow ; 
and thought of her approaching suf- 
ferings with an involuntary shudder, 
and sickened as he entered the scene 
of them—his wretched lodgings. 
She clasped their smiling child with 
cheerful affection to her bosom; 
he kissed him—but coldly—absently 
—as it were mechanically. Placing 
upon his forehead the silk shade 
which my wife had sent to him, at 
my request, the day before—as well 
to relieve his eyes, as to conceal 
their troubled expression, he leaned 
against the table at which he took 
his seat, and thought with perfect 
horror upon their circumstances. 

Scarce L.20 now remained of the 
L.600 with which they were mar- 
ried; his wife’s little earnings were 
to be of course for a while suspend- 
ed; he was prohibited, at the peril 
of blindness, from the only species 
of employment he could obtain; the 
last ray of hope concerning Hillary’s 
reconciliation was extinguished ;— 
and all this when their expenses 
were on the eve of being doubled— 
or trebled—whenillness—or death— 

It was well for Mrs Elliott that 
her husband had placed that silk 
shade upon his forehead ! 

During his absence the next morn- 
ing at the Ophthalmic Infirmary,whi- 
ther, at my desire, he went twice a- 
week to receive the advice of Mr 
——, the eminent oculist, I called 
and seized the opportunity of pla- 
cing in Mrs Elliott's hands, with un- 
_speakable satisfaction, the sum of 
L.40 which my good wife had chiefly 
collected among her friends ; and as 
Mrs Elhott read, or rather attempted 
to read, for her eyes were filled with 
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tears, the affectionate note written 
to her by my wife, who begged that 
she would send her little boy to our 
house till she should have recovered 
from her confinement, she clasped 
her hands together, and exclaimed— 
‘© Has not God heard my prayerg!— 
Dearest doctor ! Heaven will reward 
you! What news for my poor heart- 
broken husband when he returns 
home from the Infirmary—weary 
and disheartened ! * ber 

* And now, doctor, shall I confide 
to you a plan Ihave formed ?” said 
Mrs Elliott, looking earnestly at me 
— Don’t try to persuade me against 
putting it into practice ; for my mind 
is made up, and nothing can turn me 
from my purpose.” I looked at her 
with surprise. “ You know we have 
but this one room and the little clo- 
set—for what else is it ?—where we 
sleep; and where must my husband 
and child be when I am confined? 
Besides, we cannot, even with ali 
your noble kindness to us, afford to 
have proper—the most ordinary at- 
tendance.” She paused—I listened 
anxiously. 

“ So—I’ve been thinking—could 
you not” she hesitated, strug- 
gling with violent emotion—“ could 
you not get me admitted "—her 
voice trembled—* into—the Lying- 
in Hospital ?”—I shook my _ head, 
unable at the moment to find ut 
terance. 

“ It has cost me a struggle—Pro- 
vidence seems, however, to have led 
me to the thought! I shall there be 
no expense to my husband—and shall 
have, I understand, excellent attend- 
ance.” 

“ My poor dear madam,” I falter- 
ed, “ you must forgive me—but I 
cannot bear to think of it.”—In spite 
of my struggles the swelling tears 
at length burst from my laden eyes. 
She buried her face in her handker- 
chief, and wept bitterly. ‘My hus- 
band can hear of me every day, and, 
with God's blessing upon ue, per- 
haps in a month’s time we may 
both meet in better health and 
spirits. And if—if—f it would not 
inconvenience Mrs —— or yourself, 
to let my little Henry ”—she could 
get no further, and burst again into 
a fit of passionate weeping. I pro- 
mised her, in answer to her reite- 
rated entreaties, after many remon- 
strances, that I would immediately 
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take steps to ensure her an admis- 
sion intothe Lying-in Hospital at any 
moment she might require it. 

“ But, my dear madam—your hus- 
band—Mr Elliott—depend upon it 
he will never hear of all this—he 
will never permit it—I feel perfectly 
certain.” 

“ Ah, doctor—I know he would 
not; but he shall not know any thing 
about my intentions till 1 am safely 
lodged in the—the hospital. I in- 
tend to leave without his knowing 
where I am gone some day this 
week—for I feel satisfied ”—she 
paused and trembled—“ When he 
returns from the Infirmary on Fri- 
day he will find a letter from me, 
telling him all my little scheme, and 
may God incline him to forgive me 
for what I am doing. I know he 
loves me, however, too fondly to 
make me unhappy!” 

The next morning my wife accom- 
panied me to their lodgings, for the 
purpose of taking home with her 
little Elliott. A sad scene it was— 


but Elliott, whom his wife had easily 
satisfied of the prudence of thus dis- 
posing of the child during the period 


of her confinement, bore it manfully. 
He carried the child down to my 
carriage, and resigned him into the 
hands of my wife and a servant, 
after many fond caresses, with an 
air of melancholy resolution; pro- 
mising to call daily and see him while 
on his visit at my house. I strove 
to console him under this temporary 
separation from his child, and to im- 
press upon him the necessity of ab- 
solute quiet and repose, in order to 
give due effect to the very active 
treatment under which he had been 
placed for the complaint in his eyes ; 
this I did in order to prepare him 
for the second stroke meditated to 
be inflicted upon him on the ensuing 
Friday by his wife, and to reconcile 
him, by anticipation as it were, to 
their brief separation. When once 
the decisive step had been taken, I 
felt satisfied that he would speedily 
see the propriety of it. 

It was wonderful to see how Mrs 
Elliott, during the interval between 
this day and the Friday appointed 
for her entrance into the Lying-in 
Hospital, sustained her spirits. Her 
manner increased in tenderness to- 
wards her husband, who evinced a 
corresponding energy of sympathy 
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and affection towards her. His 
anxieties had been to a considerable 
extent allayed by the seasonable ad- 
dition to his funds already spoken 
of; but he expressed an occasional 
surprise at the absence of any pre- 
parations for the event which both 
of them believed to be so near at 
hand. 

On the Friday morning, about 
half an hour after her husband had 
set out for the Ophthalmic Infirmary 
as usual, a hackney-coach drew up 
to the door of his lodgings, with a 
female attendant, sent by my direc- 
tions from the Lying-in Hospital. 
I also made my appearance within a 
few minutes of the arrival of the 
coach: and poor Mrs Elliott, after 
having carefully arranged and dis- 
posed of the fewarticles of her own 
apparel which she intended to leave 
behind her, and given the most 
anxious and repeated instructions 
to the woman of the house to be at- 
tentive to Mr Elliott in her absence 
—sat down and shed many tears as 
she laid upon the table a letter, 
carefully sealed, and addressed to 
her husband, containing the infor- 
mation of her departure and desti- 
nation. When her agitation had 
somewhat subsided, she left the 
room—perhaps, she felt, for ever— 
entered into the cdach, and was soon 
safely lodged in the Lying-in-Hos- 

ital. 

The letter to her husband was as 
follows—for the melancholy events 
which will presently be narrated 
brought this with other documents 
into my possession. 

“ My Sweer Love, 

“ The hour of my agony is ap- 
proaching; and Providence has point- 
ed out to mea place of refuge. I 
cannot, dearest Henry—I cannot 
think of adding to your sufferings by 
the sight of mine! When all is over 
—as I trust it will be soon, and hap- 
pily—then we shall be re-united, and 
God grant us happier days! Ohb,do 
not be grieved or angry, Henry, at 
the step I am taking. 1 have done 
it for the best—it will be for the 
best, depend upon it. Dr will 
tell you how skilfully and kindly 
they treat their patients at the Lying- 
in Hospital, to which I am going. 
Oh, Henry! you are the delight of 
my soul! The more grief and bit- 
terness we have seen together, sure- 
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ly the more do we love one another. 
Oh how I love you! How I prayed 
in the night while you, dearest, were 
sleeping—that the Almighty would 
bless you and our little Henry, and 
be merciful to me, for your sakes, 
and bring us all together again! I 
shall pray for you, my love—my own 
love! every hour that we are away ! 
Bear up a little longer, Harry! God 
has not deserted us—he will not— 
he cannot, if we do not desert him. 
I leave you, dearest, my Bible and 

rayer-book—oh, do read them! 

iss my little Harry, in my name, 
every day. How kind are Dr —, 
and Mrs ——! Go out and enjoy 
the fresh air, and do not sit fretting 
at home, love, nor try your eyes with 
reading or writing till I come back. 
I can hardly lay by my pen, but the 
coach is come for me, and I must 
tear myself away. Farewell, then, 
my dear, dear, darling Henry; but 
only for a little while. Your doat- 
ing wife, Mary. 

““ P.S.—The socks I have been 
knitting for Harry are in the draw- 
er near the window. You had bet- 
ter take them to Dr ——’s to-mor- 


row, as I forgot to send them with 
Harry in the bustle of his going, 


and he will want them. Dr —— 
says you can come and see me every 
day before I am taken ill. Do come.” 

I called in the evening—according 
to the promise I had made to Mrs 
Elliott—on her husband, to see how 
he bore the discovery of his wife’s 
sudden departure. 

“ How is Mr Elliott?” I enquired 
of the woman of the house, who 
opened the door. “ Is he at home?” 

“ Why, yes—but he’s in a sad way, 
sir, indeed, about Mrs Elliott's 
going. He’s eaten nothing all day.” 

He was sitting at a table when I 
entered, with a solitary candle, and 
Mrs Elliott's letter lying open before 
him. 

“Oh! doctor, is not this worse 
than death?” he exclaimed. “ Am 
I not left alone to be the prey of 
. Satan?” 

“Come, come, Mr Elliott, mode- 
rate your feelings! Learn the lesson 
your incomparable wife has taught 
you—patience and resignation.” 

“It is an heavenly lesson. But 
cana fiend learn it?” he replied 
vehemently, in a tone and with an 
air-that quite startled me, “Herel 
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am left alone by God and man to 
be the sport of devils, and I au!— 
What curse is there that has not 
fallen, or is falling upon me? I feel 
assured,” he continued, gloomily, 
“ that my Mary is taken from me for 
ever. Oh, donot tell me otherwise. 
I feel—I know it! Ihave brought- 
ruinupon her! Ihave brought her 
to beggary by an insane, a wicked 
attachment! The curses of diso- 
bedience to parents are upon both 
ofus! Yet our misery might have 
touched any heart except that of 
her fiendish father. Ah! he bu- 
ries her mother to-morrow! To- 
morrow, then, I will be there! The 
earth shall not fall upon her before 


che looks upon me! How I will make 


the old man shake beside the grave 
he must soon drop into!””—He drew 
along breath —“ Let him curseme!— 
Curse her—Curse us both!—Curse 
our child! Then and there” 

“ The curse causeless shall not 
come,” I interrupted. 

“ Ay, causeless! That's the thing! 
Causeless!” He paused. “ Fore 
give me,” he added, after a heavy 
sigh, resuming his usual manner; 
“doctor, I've been raving, and can 
you wonder at it? Poor Mary’s 
letter (here it is) has almost killed 
me! Ihave been to the place where 
she is, but I dared not goin to see 
her. Oh, doctor! will she be taken 
care of?” suddenly seizing my hand 
with convulsive energy. 

“ The very greatest care will be 
taken of her—the greatest skill in 
London will be instantly at her 
command in case of the slightest 
necessity for it—as well as every 
possible comfort and convenience 
that her situation can require. If it 
will be any consolation to you, I 
assure you I intend visiting her my- 
self every day.”—And by these 
means [| at length succeeded in re- 
storing something like calmness to 
him. The excitement occasioned by 
his unexpected discovery of his wife’s 
absence, and its touching reason, had 
been aggravated by the unfavourable 
opinion concerning his sight which 
had been that morning expressed— 
alas, I feared, but too justly—by the 
able and experienced oculist under 
whose care he was placed. He had 
in much alarm heard Mr —— ask 
him several questions respecting pe- 
culiar and secret symptoms and sen< 
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sations about his eyes, which he was 
forced to answer in the affirmative ; 
and the alarming effect of these en- 
quiries was not dissipated by the 
cautious replies of Mr —— to his 
questions as to the chances of ulti- 
mate recovery. I assured him that 
nothing on earth could so effectually 
serve him as the cultivation of calm 
and composed habits of mind; for 
that the affection of his eyes depend- 
ed almost entirely upon the condi- 
tion of his nervous system. I got 
him to promise me that he would 
abandon his wild and useless purpose 
of attending the funeral of Mrs Hil- 
lary—said I would call upon him, 
accompanied by his little son, about 
noon the next day, and also bring 
him tidings concerning Mrs Elliott. 

I was as good as my word; but 
not he. The woman of the house 
told me that he had left home about 
twelve o'clock, and did not say when 
he would return. He had gone to St 
—’s church, as I afterwards learn- 
ed from him. He watched the fu- 
neral procession into the church, and 
placed himself in a pew which com- 
manded a near view of that occupied 
by the chief mourner, Mr Hillary ; 
who, however, never once raised his 
head from the handkerchief in which 
. his countenance was buried. When 
the body was borne to the grave, 
Elliott followed, and took his place 
beside the grave as near Mr Hillary 
as the attendants and the crowd 
would admit of. He several times 
formed the determination to inter- 
rupt the service by a solemn and 
public appeal to Hillary on the 
subject of his deserted daughter— 
but his tongue failed him, his feel- 
ings overpowered him ; and he stag- 
gered from where he stood to an 
adjoining tomb-stone, which he lean- 
ed against till the brief and solemn 
scene was concluded, and the mour- 
ners began to return. Once more, 
with desperate purpose, he approach- 
ed the procession, and came up to 
Mr Hillary just as he was being as- 
sisted into the coach. 

“ Look at me, sir,” said he, sud- 
denly tapping Mr Hillary upon the 
shoulder. The old man seemed par- 
alysed for a moment, and stared at 
him as if he did not know the strange 
intruder. 

“ My name is Elliott, sir—your 
forsaken daughter is my heart-bro- 
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a gr | wife! do you relent, 
sir 

** Elliott!—Keep him away: 
him away, for God’s sake!” exclaim- 
ed Mr Hillary, his face full of dis- 
gust and horror; and the attendants 
viclently dragged the intruder from 
the spot where he was standing, and 
kept him at a distance till the coach 
containing Mr Hillary had driven off. 
Elliott then returned home, which 
he reached about an hour after I had 
called. He paid me a visit in the 
evening, and I was glad to see him 
so much calmer than I had expect- 
ed. He apologized with much ear- 
nestness for his breach of faith. He 
said he had found it impossible to 
resist the impulse which led him, in 
spite of all he had said over night, 
to attend the funéral; for he had per« 
suaded himself of the more than 
possibility that his sudden and start- 
ling appearance at so solemn a mo- 
ment might effect an alteration in 
Mr Hillary’s feelings towards him. 
He gave me a full account of what 
had happened, and assured me witha 
melancholy air that he had now satis- 
fied himself—that he had nothing to 
hope for further—nothing to disturb 
him—and he would attend to my in- 
junctions and those of his surgical 
adviser at the Infirmary. He told 
me that he had seen Mrs Elliott 
about an hour before, and had left 
her in comparatively good spirits— 
but the people of the hospital had 
told him that her confinement was 
hourly expected. 

“I wonder,” said he, and sighed 
profoundly—* what effect her death 
would have upon Mr Hillary? Would 
he cast off her children—as he has 
cast her off? Would his hatred fol- 
low her into the grave ?—Now what 
should you say, doctor?” 

The matter-of-fact, not to say in- 
different air, with which this very 
grave question was put, not a little 
surprised me. ‘ Why, he must be 
obdurate indeed if such were to be 
the case,”—I answered. “I am in 
hopes, however, that in spite of all 
that has happened, he will erelong 
be brought to a sense of his guilt 
and cruelty in so long defying the 
dictates of conscience—the voice of 
nature.— When he finds himself 
alone” —— 

Elliott shook his head. 

“It must be a thundering blow, 
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doctor, that would make nis iron 
heart feel—and—that blow” — he 
sighed—“ may come much sooner, it 
may be” he shuddered, and look- 
ed at me with a wild air of appre- 
hension. 

‘Let us hope for the best, how- 
ever, Mr Elliott! Rely upon it, the 
present calmness of your inestimable 
wife affords grounds for the happiest 
expectations concerning the ap- 
proaching ” —— 

“ Ah! I hope you may not be mis- 
taken! Her former accouchement 
was a long and dangerous one.” 

‘*Perhaps the very reason why 
her present may be an easy one!” 
He looked at me mournfully. 

** And suppose it to be so—what 
a home has the poor creature to ree 
turn to after her suffering! Is not 
that a dreary prospect?” 

It was growing late, however, and 
presently taking an affectionate leave 
of his son, who had been sitting all 
the while on his knee overpowered 
with drowsiness, he left. 

Mrs Elliott was taken ill on Sun- 
day about midnight; and after a 
somewhat severe and protracted 
labour was delivered on Monday 
evening of a child that died a few 
minutes after its birth. Having di- 
rected the people at the hospital to 
summon me directly Mrs Elliott 
was taken ill, I was in attendance 
upon her within an hour after her 
illness had commenced. I sent a 
messenger on Monday morning to 
Mr Elliott, according to the promise 
I had given him immediately to 
send him the earliest information, 
with an entreaty that he would re- 
main at home all day to be in readi- 
ness to receive a visit from me. He 
came down, however, to the hospital 
almost immediately after receiving 
my message; and walked to and fro 
before the institution, making an- 
xious enquiries every ten minutes or 
quarter of an hour how his wife went 
on, and received ready and often 
pe pei Sg answers. When I quit- 
ted her for the night, about an hour 
after her delivery, leaving her much 
exhausted, but, as I too confidently 
supposed, out of danger, I earnestly 
entreated Mr Elliott, who continued 
before the gates of the hospital in a 
state of the highest excitement, to 
return home—but in vain; and I left 
him with expressions of severe dis- 
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pleasure, assuring him that his con- 
duct was absurd and useless—nay, 
criminally dangerous to himself. 
“ What will become of your sight, 
Mr Elliott—pray think of that /—if 
you will persist in working yourself 
up to this dreadful pitch of nervous 
excitement? I do assure you that 
you are doing yourself every hour 
mischief which—which it may re- 
quire months, if not years, to reme« 
dy—and is it kind to her you love— 
to those whom you ought to con- 
sult—whose interests are dependent 
upon yourself—thus to throw away 
the chances of recovery? Pray, Mr 
Elliott, listen, listen to reason, and 
return home!” He made me no re- 
ply, but wept, and I left, hoping that 
what I had said would soon produce 
the desired effect. 

About four o’clock in the morning, 
I was awoke by a violent ringing of 
the bell and knocking at the door; 
and on hastily looking out of the bed- 
room window, beheld Mr Elliott. 

“What is the matter there?” I 
enquired. “Is it you, Mr Elliott?” 

*“ Oh doctor, doctor—for God’s 

sake come! — My wife, my wife! 
She’s dying! They have told meso! 
Come, doctor, oh come!” Though 
[had been exceedingly fatigued with 
the labours of the preceding day, this 
startling summons soon dissipated 
my drowsiness, and in Jess than five 
minutes I was by his side. We ran 
almost all the way to the nearest 
coach-stand : and.on reaching the 
hospital, found that there existed 
but too much ground for apprehen- 
sion; for about two o’clock very 
alarming symptoms of profuse 
hemorrhage made their appearance ; 
and when I reached her bed-side, a 
little after four o’clock, I saw, in 
common with the experienced re- 
sident accoucheur, who was also 
present, that her life was indeed 
trembling in the balance. While I 
sate watching, with feelings of me- 
lancholy interest and alarm, her 
snowy inanimate countenance, a tap 
on my shoulder from one of the 
female attendants attracted my eye 
to the door, where the chief matron 
of the establishment was standing. 
She beckoned me out of the room; 
-_ I noiselessly stepped out after 

er. 

“ The husband of this poor lady,” 
said Mrse——, “ is in a dreadful state, 
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doctor, in the street. .The porter 
has sent up word that he fears the 
gentleman is going mad, and will be 
attempting to break open the gates— 
that he insists upon being shown at 
once into his wife’s room, or at least 
within the house! Pray oblige me, 
doctor, by going down and trying to 
pacify him! This will never do, you 
know—the other patients”—I has- 
tened down stairs, and stepped 
quickly across the yard. My heart 
yearned towards the poor distracted 
being who stood outside the iron 
gates, with his arms stretched to- 
wards me through the bars. 

“Oh say, is she alive? Is she 
alive?” he cried with a lamentable 
voice. 

“ She is, Mr Elliott-—but really” — 

** Oh, ts she alive? Are you telling 
me truly? Is she indeed alive ?” 

“ Yes, yes, Mr Elliott—but if you 
don’t cease to make such a dreadful 
disturbance, your voice may reach 
her ear—and that would be instant 
death—indeed it would.” 

“T will! I will—but is she indeed 
alive? Don’t deceive me!” 

* This is the way he’s been going 
onallnizght;” whispered the watch- 
mano, who had just stepped up. 

“* Mc Elliott, I tell you, truly, in 
the name of God, your wife is living 
—and I have not given up hope of 
her recovery.” 

“Oh Mary! Mary! Mary! Oh 
come to me, my Mary! You said 
that you would return to me.” 

“ Hadn’t I better take him away, 
sir?” said the watchman. “ The 
porter says he'll be wakening all the 
women in the hospital—shall 1?” 

“ Let me stay—let me stay! I'll 
give you all I havein the world! I'll 
give you forty pounds—I will, I 
will,’—cried the unfortunate hus- 
band, clinging to the bars, and look- 
ing imploringly at me. 

“Do not interfere—do not touch 
him, sir,’ said I to the watchman. 

“ Thank you! God bless you”— 
gasped the wretched sufferer, ex- 
tending his hands towards mine, and 
wringing them convulsively; then 
turniog to the watchman, he added, 
in a lower tone, the most piteous I 
ever heard—* Don’t take me away ! 
My wife is here ; she’s dying—I can’t 
go away—but I’! not make any more 
noise !—Hush! hush! there is some 
one coming !”.~-A person approache 
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ed from within the building, and 
whispering a few hurried words in 
my ear, retired. “ Mr Elliott, 
shake hands with me,” said I; “ Mrs 
Elliott is reviving! I told you I had 
hope!—The accoucheur has this 
instant sent me word that he thinks 
the case is taking a favourable turn.” 
—He sunk down suddenly on his 
knees in silence; then grasped my 
hands through the bars, and shook 
them convulsively. In the fervour 
of his frantic feeling, he turned to 
the watchman, grasped his hands, 
and shook them. 

“ Hush! hush”’—he gasped— 
** Don’t speak! It will disturb her ! 
A singlesound may killher—Ah”—— 
he looked with agonized apprehen- 
sion at the mail-coach which that 
moment rattled rapidly and loudly 
by. At length he became so much 
calmer, that after pledging myself 
to return to him shortly, especially 
if any unfavourable change should 
take place, I withdrew, and re- 
paired to the chamber where lay 
the poor unconscious creature—the 
subject of her husband’s wild and 
dreadful anxieties. I found that 
I had not been misinformed; and 
though Mrs Elliott Jay in the most 
precarious situation possible—with 
no sign of life in her pallid counte- 
nance, and no pulse discernible at 
her wrist, we had reason for believ- 
ing that a favourable change had 
taken place. After remaining in 
silence by her side for about a quar- 
ter of an hour, during which she 
seemed asleep, I took my departure, 
and conveyed the delightful intelli- 
gence to the poor sufferer without, 
that his hopes were justified by the 
situation in which I had left my 
sweet patient. I succeeded in per- 
suading him to accompany me home, 
and restoring him to a little compo- 
sure: but the instant that he bad 
swallowed a hasty cup of coffee, 
without waiting even to see his little 
boy, who was being dressed to come 
down as usual to breakfast, he left 
the house and returned to the hos- 
pital, where I found him, as before, 
on driving up about twelve o'clock, 
but walking calmly to and fro before 
the gates. What anguish was written 
in his features! But a smile passed 
over them—a joyful air, as he told 
me, before I could quit my carriage, 
that all was still going on well, It 
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was 80, I ascertained; and on re- 
turning from the hospital, I almost 
forced him into my carriage, and 
drove off to his lodgings, where I 
stayed till he had got into bed, and 
had. solemnly promised me to re- 
main there till I called in the even- 
ing. 

For three days Mrs Elliott conti- 
nued in the most critical circum. 
stances; during which her husband 
was almost every other hour at the 
hospital, and at length so wearied 
every one with his anxious and in- 
cessant inquiries, that they would 
hardly give him civil answers any 
longer. Had I not twice bled him 
with my own hand, and myself ad- 
ministered to him soothing and low- 
ering medicines, he would certainly, 
I think, have gone raving mad. On 
the fifth day Mrs Elliott was pro- 
nounced out of danger, but conti- 
nued, of course, in a very exhausted 
state. Her first inquiries were 
about her husband, then her little 
Henry: and on receiving a satisfac- 
tory answer, a sweet sad smile stole 
over her features, and her feeble 
fingers gently’ compressed mine. 
Before I quitted her, she asked 
whether her husband might be per- 
mitted to see her—I of course an- 
swered in the negative. A tear stole 
down her cheek, but she did not at- 
tempt to utter a syllable. 

The pressure of professional en- 
gagements did not admit of my see- 
ing Mr Elliott more than once or 
twice during the next week. I fre- 
quently heard of him, however, at 
the hospital, where he called con- 
stantly three times a-day, but had 
not yet been permitted to see Mrs 
Elliott, who was considered, and in 
my opinion justly, unequal to the 
excitement of such an interview. 

The dreadful mental agony in 
which he had spent the last fort- 
night, was calculated to produce the 
most fatal effects upon his eyesight 
—of which, indeed, he seemed him- 
self but too conscious, for every 
symptom of which he had complain- 
ed was most fearfully aggravated. 
Nevertheless, I could not prevail 
upon him—at least, he said, for the 

resent—to continue his visits to the 

yelnfirmary. He said, with a me- 
lancholy air, that he had too many, 
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and very different matters to attend 
to—and he must postpone, for the 
present, all attention to his own 
complaints. Alas! he had many 
other subjects of anxiety than his 
own ailments! Supposing his poor 
wife to be restored to him, even in a 
modérate degree of strength and 
convalescence—what prospect was 
before them? What means remain- 
ed of obtaining a livelihood? What 
chance was there of her inexorable 
old father changing his fell purpose ? 
—Was his wife then to quit the 
scene of her almost mortal sufferinge, 
only to perish before his eyes—of 
want—and her father wallowing in 
wealth ?—the thought was horrible ! 
—Elliott sat at home, alone, think- 
ing of these things, and shuddered ; 
he quitted his home, and wandered 
through the streets with vacant eye 
and blighted heart.—He wandereth 
abroad for bread, saying where is it ¢ 
He knoweth that the day of darkness 
is ready at his hand.* 


Friday. This morning my wife 
called, at my suggestion, to see Mrs 
Elliott, accompanied by her little 
boy, whom I had perceived she was 
piringto see. I thought they might 
meet without affording ground for 
uneasiness as to the result. 

“My little Harry!” exclaimed a 
low soft ;voice as my wife and child 
were silently ushered into the room 
where lay Mrs Elliott, wasted al- 
most toa shadow, her face and hands, 
—said my wife—white as the lily. 
“Come, love—kiss me !” she faintly 
murmured ; and my wife brought 
the child to the bed-side, and lifting 
him upon her knee, inclined his 
face towards his mother. She feebly 
placed her arm around his neck, 
and pressed him to her bosom. 

“Let me see his face!” she whis- 
pered, removing her arm. 

She gazed tenderly at him for 
some minutes; the child looking 
first at her and then at my wife with 
mingled fear and surprise. 

‘* How like his father!” she mur- 
mured—“ kiss me again, love !— 
Don’t be afraid of your poor mother, 
Harry!” Her eyes filled with tears. 
**Am Iso altered?” said she to my 
wife, who stammered yes and no in 
one breath. 
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“ Has he been a good boy?” 

“ Very—very”—replied my wife, 
turning aside her head, unable for 
a moment to look either mother or 
son in the face. MrsElliott perceived 
my wife’s emotion, and her chill fin- 
gers gently grasped her hand. 

“Does he say his prayers ?— 
you've not forgotten that, Harry?” 

The child, whose little breast was 
beginning to heave, shook his head, 
nal lisped a faint—* No, mamma!” 

* God bless thee, my darling!” 
exclaimed his mother, in alow tone, 
von | her eyes—‘ He will not de- 
sert thee—nor thy parents! He 
Seeds the young ravens when they cry!” 
She paused, and the tears trembled 
through her almost transparent eye- 
lids. My wife, who had with the ut- 
most difficulty restrained herfeelings, 
Jeaned over the poor sufferer, press- 
ed her lips to her forehead, and 
gently taking the child with her, 
stepped hastily from the room. As 
soon as they had got into the ma- 
tron’s parlour, where my wife sat 
down for a few moments, her little 
companion burst into tears, and cried 
as if his heart would break. The 
matron tried to pacify him, but in 
vain. “I hope, ma’am,” said she, to 
my wife, “ he did not cry in this way 
before his mother ?—Dr ——and Mr 
— both say that she must not be 
agitated in any way, or they will not 
answer for the consequences.”—At 
this moment I made my appearance, 
having called, in passing, to pay a 
visit to Mrs Elliott: but hearing how 
much her late interview had over- 
come her, I left, taking my wife and 
little Elliott—still sobbing—with me, 
and promising to look in, if possible, 
in the evening. I did do so, accord- 
ingly; and found her happily none 
the worse for the emotion occasioned 
by her first interview with her child, 
since her illness. She expressed 
herself very grateful to me for the 
care which she said we had evi- 
dently taken of him—* and how like 
he grows to his poor father ! ”’—she 

added. “Oh! doctor—when may 
“TE see him ?—Do—dear doctor—let 
us meet, if it be but for a moment ! 
‘ Ob, how I long to see him! I will 
not be agitated! It will dome more 
’ good than ail the medicine in this 
building !” 

“ In a few days time, my dear 
madam, I assure you ””—— 
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“ Why not to-morrow ?—oh, if 
you knew the good that one look of 
his would do me—he does not look 
ill?” she enquired suddenly. 

‘* He—he looks certainly rather 
harassed on your account; but in 
other respects, he is ”»—— 

“ Promise me—let me see for 
myself; eh bring him with you!—I 
—I—I own I could not bear to see 
him alone—but in your presence— 
do, dear doctor! promise !—I shall 
sleep so sweetly to-night if you 
will.” 

Her looks—her tender murmur- 
ing voice, overcame me; and I pro- 
mised to bring Mr Elliott with me 
some time on the morrow. I bade 
her good-night. 

** Remember, doctor ! ” she whis- 
pered, as I rose to go. 

* I will!”—said I, and quitted 


‘the room, already almost repenting 


of the rash promise I had made. But 
who could have resisted her ? 
Sweet soul! what was to become 
of thee? Bred up in the lap of 
luxury, and accustomed to have 
every wish gratified, every want an- 


‘ticipated—what kind of scene await- 


ed thee on returning to thy humble 
lodgings— 


‘* Where hopeless Anguish pours her 
groan, pat 
And lonely Want retired to die?” 


For was it not so? What miracle 
was to save them from starvation ? 
Full of such melancholy reflections, 
I walked home, resolving to leave no 
stone unturned on their behalf, and 
pledging myself and wife that the 
forty pounds we had already col- 
lected for the Elliott’s, from among 
our benevolent friends, should be 
raised to a hundred, however great 
might be the deficiency we made up 
ourselves ! 


Saturday. I was preparing to pay 
some early visits to distant patients, 
and arranging so as to take Mr El- 
liott with me on my return, which 
I calculated would be about two 
o’clock, to pay the promised visit 
to Mrs Elliott—when my servant 
brought mea handful of letters which 
had that moment been left by the 
twopenny postman. I was going to 
cram them all into my pocket, and 
read them in the carriage, when my 
eye was attracted by one of them 
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much larger than the rest, sealed 
with a black seal, and the address 
in Elliott’s hand-writing. I instantly 
resumed my seat; and placing the 
other letters in my pocket, proceed- 
ed to break the seal with some tre- 
pidation,—which increased to a sick- 
ening degree when four letters fell 
out—all of them sealed with black, 
and in Elliott’s hand-writing, and 
addressed respectively to— Jacob 
Hillary, Esq.”—“ Mrs Elliott,’— 
* Henry Elliott,’—and “ Dr ——” 
(myself). I sat for a minute or two, 
with this terrible array before me, 
scarce daring to breathe, or to trust 
myself with my thoughts,—when my 
wife entered, leading in her constant 
companion, little Elliott, to take their 
leave, as usual, before Iset out for the 
day. The sight of “ Henry Elliott,” 
to whom one of these portentous 
letters was addressed, overpowered 
me. My wife,seeing me discomposed, 
was beginning to inquire the reason, 
when I rose, and with gentle force 
put her out of the room and bolted 
the door, hurriedly telling her that I 
had just received unpleasant ac- 
counts concerning one or two of my 
patients. With trembling hands I 
opened the letter which was ad- 
dressed to me, and read with infinite 
consternation as follows :— 


‘When you are reading these few 
lines, kind doctor! I shall be sweetly 


sleeping the sleep of death. All will - 


be over; there will be one wretch 
the less upon the earth. 

“ God, before whom I shall be 
standing face to face, while you read 
this letter, will, I hope, have merey 
upon me, and forgive me for appear- 
ing before Him uncalled for. Amen! 

“ But I could not live. I felt 
blindness—the last curse—descend- 
ing upon me — blindness and beg- 
gary. Isaw my wife broken-heart- 
ed. Nothing but misery and starva- 
tion before her and her child. 

“©, has she not loved me with a 
noble love? And yet it is thus I 
leave her! But she knows how 
through life I have returned her 
love, and she will hereafter find that 
love alone led me to take this dread- 
ful step. 

“ Grievous has been the misery 
she has borne for my sake. Ithought, 
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in marrying her, that I might have 
overcome the difficulties which 
threatened us—that I might have 
struggled successfully at leass for 
our bread; but He ordered other- 
wise, and it has been in vain for me 
to rise up early; to sit up late, to eat the 
bread of sorrows. 

“‘ Why did I leave life? Because 

I know, as if a voice from Heaven 
had told me, that my death will re- 
concile Mary and her father. It is 
me atone whom he hates, and her 
only on my account. When I shall 
be gone, he will receive her to his 
arms, and she and my son will be 
happy. 
* Ob, my God! that I shall never 
see the face of Mary agair, or—— 
But presently she will look at our 
‘son, and she will revive. 

“T entreat you, as in the name of 
the dead—it is a voice from the 
grave—to be yourself the bearer of 
this news to Mary, when, and as you 
may think fit. Give her this letter, 
and also give, yourself, to Mr Hil- 
lary the letter which bears his 
dreadful name upon it. I know, I 
feel, that it will open his heart, and 
he will receive them to his arms. - 

“T have written also a few lines 
to myson. Ah, my boy, your father 
will be mouldered into dust before 
you will understand what I have 
written. Grieve for your unfortu- 
nate father, but do not—disown him! 

* Asfor you, best of men, my only 
jriend, farewell! Forgive all the 
trouble Ihave given. God-reward 
you! You will be in my latest 
thoughts. I have written to you last. 

“Now [have done. Lam calm ; the 
bitterness of death is past. Fare- 
well! The grave—the darkness of 
death is upon my soul—but I have 


-no fear. To-night, before this candle 


shall have burnt out—at midnight 
-——0Oh, Mary! Henry!—Shall we 
ever meet again ? H. E.” 


I read this letter over half-a-do- 
zen times, for every paragraph push- 
ed the preceding one out of my 
memory. Then I took up mecha- 
nically and opened the letter ad- 
dressed to his son. It containeda 
large lock of his father’s hair, and 
the following verses,* written in a 
great straggling hand :— 





* From the Apocrypha, 


Tobit, ch. iv. 2, 8, 4. 
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“* T have wished for death : wherefore do 
I not call for my son? 

«© My son, when Iam dead, bury me; 
and gespise not thy mother, but honour her 
ail the days of thy life, and do that which 
shall please her, and grieve her not. 

‘* Remember, my son, that she saw many 
dangers for thee, when thou wast in her 
womb ; and when sheis dead, bury her by 
me in one grave.” 


“Thus, on the point of death, 
writes thy father to his beloved son. 
RememBerR! Henry Exwiort.” 

As soon as I had somewhat reco< 
vered the shock occasioned by the 
perusal of these letters, I folded 
them all up, stepped hastily into my 
carriage, and, postponing all my 
other visits, drove off direct to the 
lodgings of Mr Elliott. The woman 
of the house was standing at the 
door, talking earnestly with one or 
two persons. 

‘“* Where is Mr Elliott?” I enqui- 
red, leaping out of the carriage. 

“ That’s what we want to know, 
sir,” replied the woman, very pale. 
“ He must have gone out very late 
last night, sir—and hasn’t been back 
since; for when I looked into his 


room this morning to ask about 
breakfast, it was empty.” 

“ Did you observe any thing par- 
ticular in his appearance last night?” 
I enquired, preparing to ascend the 


little staircase. 

* Yes, sir, very wild-like! And 
about eight or nine o’clock, he comes 
to the top of the stairs, and calls out, 
*‘ Mrs ——, did you hear that noise ? 
Didn’t you see something?’ ‘ Lord, 
sir,’ said I, ina taking, he spoke so 
sudden, ‘no! there wa’n’t any sound 
whatsoever !’—so he went into his 
room, and shut the door, and I never 
seed him since.” 

I hastened tohis room. A candle- 
stick, its candle burnt down to the 
socket, stood on the little table at 
which he generally sat, together with 
a pen or two, an inkstand, black wax, 
a sheet of paper, and a Bible open at 
the place from which he had copied 
the words addressed to his son. The 
room was apparently just as its un- 
fortunate and frantic occupant had 
quitted it. I opened the table-draw- 
er; it was full of paper which had 
been covered with writing, and was 
now torn into small fragments. One 
half sheet was left, full of strange 
incoherent expressions, apparently 
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forming part of a prayer, and evin- 
cing, alas! how fearfully the writer's 
reason was disturbed! But where 
was poor Elliott? What mode of 
death had he selected ? 

At first I thought of instantly ad- 
vertising and describing his person, 
and issuing hand-bilis about the 
neighbourhood; but at length de- 
termined to wat till the Monday’s 
newspapers made their appearance 
—some one of which might con- 
tain intelligence concerning him 
which might direct my movements. 
And in the mean time—how was Ito 
appear before Mrs Elliott, and ac- 
count for my not bringing her hus- 
band ?—I determined to send her a 
written excuse, on the score of press- 
ing and unexpected engagements, but 
promising to call upon her either on 
Sunday or Monday. I resolved to 
do nothing rashly; for it glanced 
across my mind, as possible, that El- 
liott had not really carried into exe- 
cution the dreadful intentions ex- 
pressed in his letter to me, but had 
resorted to a stratagem only in or- 
der to terrify Mr Hillary into a re- 
conciliation. This notion took such 
full possession of my heated imagi- 
nation, that I at length lost sight of 
all the glaring improbabilities at- 
tending it. Alas, however, almost the 
first paragraph that fell under my 
hurried eye, in scanning over the pa- 
pers of Monday, was the following:— 

“ On Saturday, about 8 o’clock in 
the morning, some labourers disco- 
vered the body of a man of re- 
spectable appearance, apparently 
about thirty years old, floating, 
without a hat, in the New River. 
It was immediately taken out of 
the water, but life seemed to have 
been for some hours extinct. One 
or two letters were found upon his 
person, but the MS. tov. much 
spread and blotted with the water to 
afford any clue to the identity of the 
unfortunate person. The body lies 
at the Red Boar public house, where 
a coroner's inquest is summoned for 
to-day at 12 o’clock.” 

I drove off to the place mentioned 
in the paragraph, and arrived there 
just as the jury was assembling. 
There was a considerable crowd 
about the doors. I sent in my card ; 
and stating that I believed I could 
identify the body for which the in- 
quest was summoned, | was allowed 
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to view the corpse, and ushered at 
once into the room where it lay. 

I wish Mr Hillary could have en- 
tered that room with me, and have 
stood beside me, as I stepped shud- 
deringly forward, and perceived that 
I was looking upon—uis victim! The 
body lay with its wet clothes undis- 
turbed, just as it had been taken out 
of the water. The damp hair—the 
eyes wide open—the hands clench- 
ed, as if with the agonies of death. 

Here lay the husband of Mrs El- 
liott—the fond object of her uncon- 
querable love ! This was he to whom 
she had written so tenderly on quit- 
ting him! Here lay he whom she 
had so sweetly consoled by almost 
daily messages through me! This 
was he to whom, with a pious confi- 
dence, she had predicted her speedy 
and happy return! This was the fa- 
ther of the sweet boy who sate prat- 
tling at my table only that morning! 
This—wretch! monster! fiend! this 
is the body of him you flung, on an 
infamous charge, into the dungeons 
of Newgate! This is the figure of 
him that shall neREAFTER—— 


I could bear it no longer, and rush- 


ed from the room in an agony! After 
drinking a glass of water, [recovered 
my self-possession sufficiently to 
make my appearance in the jury 
room; where I deposed to such tacts 
—carefully concealing only, for Mrs 
Elliott and her son’s sake, the causes 
which led to the commission of the 
fatal act—as satisfied the jury that 
the deceased had destroyed himself 
while in a state of mental derange- 
ment; and they returned their ver- 
dict accordingly. 

After directing the immediate re- 
moval of the body to the house 
where Mr Elliott had lodged—the 
scene of so many agonies—of such 
intense and undeserved misery—I 
drove off; and, though quite unequal 
to the task, hurried through my round 
of patients, anxious to be at leisure in 
the evening for the performance of 
the solemn—the terrible duty—im- 
posed upon me by poor Elliott— 
the conveying his letter to Mr Hil- 
lary, and communicating at the 
same time, with all the energy in 
my power, the awful results of his 
cruel, his tyrannical, his unnatural 
conduct. How I prayed that God 
would give me power to shake that 
old man’s guilty soul ! 
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Our dinner was sent away that day 
almost untouched. My wife and I 
interchanged but few and melan- 
choly words; our noisy, lively, little 
guest was not present to disturb, by 
his innocent sallies, the mournful 
silence; for, unable to bear his pre-~ 
sence, I had directed that he should 
not be brought down that day. I 
had written to Mrs Elliott a brief 
and hasty line, saying—that I had 
just seen Mr Elliott! but that it would 
be impossible for either of us to call 
upon her that day! adding, that I 
would certainly call upon her the 
day after—and—Heaven pardon the 
equivocation !—bring Mr Elliott, if 
possible, which I feared might be 
doubtful, as his eyes were under very 
active treatment.—— 

I have had to encounter in my 
time many, very many trying and 
terrible scenes; but I never approach- 
ed any with so much apprehension 
and anxiety as the one now cast 
upon me. Fortifying myself with a 
few glasses of wine, I put poor El- 
liott’s letter to Mr Hillary in my 

ocket-book, and drove off for —— 

quare. I reached the house about 
eight o’clock. My servant, by my 
direction thundered impetuously at 
the door—a startling summons I in- 
tended it to be! The porter drew 
open the door almost before my 
servant had removed his hand from 
the knocker. 

“Is Mr Hillary at home?” I en- 
quired, stepping hurriedly from my 
carriage, with the fearful letter in my 
hand. “ He is, sir,” said the man, 
with a flurried air—* But—he—he 
—does not receive company, sir, 
since my mistress’s death.” 

“ Take my card to him, sir. My 
name is Dr ——. I must see Mr 
Hillary instantly.” 

I waited in the hall for a few mo- 
ments, and then received a message, 
requesting me to walk into the back 
drawingroom. There I saw Miss 
Gubbley, as the servant told me— 
alone, and dressed in deep mourn- 
ing. What [had heard of this woman 
inspired me with the utmost con- 
tempt and hatred for her. What a 
countenance! Meanness, malice, 
cunning, and sycophancy seemed 
struggling for the ascendant in its 
expression. 

“Pardon me, madam—my busi- 
ness,” said I, peremptorily, “ is net 
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with you, but with Mr Hillary. Him 
I must see, and immediately.” 

“ Dr ——, what is the matter?” 
she inquired, with mingled anger 
and anxiety in her countenance. 

“ T have acommunication, madam, 
for Mr Hillary’s private ear—I must 
see him; I insist upon seeing him 
immediately.” 

“This is strange conduct, sir— 
really,’ said Miss Gubbley, in an 
impudent manner, but her features 
becoming every moment paler and 
paler. “ Have you not already” 

I unceremoniously pushed the ma- 
lignant little parasite aside, opened 
the folding doors, and stepped in- 
stantly into the presence of the man 
lat once desired and dreaded to see. 
He sat on the sofa, in the attitude 
and with the expression of a man 
who had been suddenly aroused 
from sleep. 

“Dr ——!”’ he exclaimed, with an 
astonished and angry air—‘ Your 
servant, doctor! What's the mean- 
ing of all this?” 

“T am sorry to intrude upon you, 
Mr Hillary—especially after the un- 
pleasant manner in which our ac- 
quaintance was terminated—but—I 
have a dreadful duty to perform” — 
pointing to the letter I held, and 
turning towards him its black seal. 
He saw it. He seemed rather start- 
led or alarmed; motioned me, with 
a quick, anxious bow, to take a seat, 
and resumed his own. “ Excuse 
me, Mr Hillary—but we must be 
alone,” said I, pointing to Miss Gub+ 
bley, who had followed me with a 
suspicious and insolent air, exclaim- 
ing, as she stepped hastily towards 
Mr Hillary—* Don’t suffer this con- 
duct, sir! It’s very uncerrect—very, 
sir.” 

“ We must be alone, sir,” I repeat- 
ed, calmly and peremptorily, “or I 
shall retire at once. You would 
never Cease to repent that, sir: and 
Mr Hillary, as if he had suddenly 
discovered some strange meaning in 
my eye, motioned the pertinacious 
intruder to the door, and she reluc- 
tantly obeyed. I drew my chair near 
Mr Hillary, who seemed, by this 
time, thoroughly alarmed. 

“ Will you read this letter, sir?” 
said I, handing it tohim. He took 
it into his hand; looked first at the 
direction ; then at the seal, and lastly 
at me, in silence. 
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‘* Do you know that hand-writing, 
sir?” I enquired. 

He stammered an answer in the 
negative. 

* Look at it, sir, again. You ought 
to know it—you must know it well.” 
He laid down the letter; fumbled 
in his waistcoat-pocket for his glass- 
es ; placed them with infinite trepi- 
dation upon bis forehead, and again 
took the letter into his hands, which 
shook violently; and his sight was 
so confused with agitation, that I 
saw he could make nothing of it. 

“It seems—it appears to be—a 
man’s hand, sir. Whose isit? What 
is itabout? What's the matter?” 
he exclaimed, looking at me over his 
glasses with a frightened stare. 

“1 have attended, sir, a coroner’s 
inquest this morning” The letter 
dropped instantly from Mr Hillary’s 
shaking hand-upon the floor ; bis lips 
slowly opened. 

* The writer of that letter, sir, was 
found drowned on Saturday last,” 
I continued slowly, looking stead- 
fastly at him, and feeling myself 
grow paler every moment—* This 
day I saw the body—stretched upon 
a shutter at an inn. Oh, those awful 
eyes! That hair, matted and muddy! 
Those clenched hands—Horror filled 
my soul as I looked at all this, and 
thought of you!” 

His lips moved, he uttered a few 
unintelligible sounds, and his face, 
suddenly bedewed with perspira- 
tion, assumed one of the most ghast- 
ly expressions that a human counte- 
nance could exhibit. I remained si- 
lent, nor did he speak ; but the big 
drops rolled from his forehead and 
fell upon the fleor. In the pier- 
glass opposite, to which my eye was 
attracted by seeing some movin 
figure reflected in it, I beheld the 
figure of Miss Gubbley ; who having 
been no doubt listening at the door, 
could no longer subdue her terrified 
curiosity, and stole into the room 
on tip-toe, and stood terror-stricken 
behind my chair. Her presence 
seemed to restore Mr Hillary to con- 
sciousness. 

“ Take her away—go away—go— 
go”—he murmured, and I Jed her, 
unresisting, from the room, and, to 
be secured from her further intru- 
sion, bolted both the doors. : 

* You had better read the letter, 
sir,” said J, with a deep sigh, resu- 
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ming my seat; his eyes remained 
riveted on me. 

“ [—I—I—cannot, sir!” he stam- 
mered. A long pause ensued. “ If 
—she—had but called”——he gasp- 
ed, “ but once—or sent—after her 
—her mother’s death””——and with 
a long groan he leaned forward, and 
fell against me. 

“She did call, sir.. She came the 
day after her mother’s death,” said 
I, shaking my head sorrowfully. 

“ No, she didn’t,” he replied, sud- 
denly looking at me with a stupified 
air. 

“Then her visit was cruelly con- 
cealed from you, sir. Poor creature, 
I know she called.” 

He rose slowly from the prostrate 
posture in which he had remained 
tor the last few moments, clenched 
his trembling fists, and shook them 
with impotent anger. “ Who—who,” 
he muttered,—* who dared—I—I 
—Til ring the bell. Tl have all 
the ”—— 

‘** Would you have really received 
her, then, sir, if you had known of 
her calling ?” 


His lips moved, he attempted in 


vain to utter an answer, and sobbed 
violently, covering his face with his 
hands. 

“ Come, Mr Hillary, I see,” said 
I, in a somewhat milder manner, 
* that the feelings of a FATHER are not 
utterly extinguished ”—he burst into 
vehement weeping—“ and I hope that 
—that—you may live to repent what 
you have done; to redress the 
wrongs you have committed! Your 
poor persecuted daughter, Mr Hil- 
lary, is not dead.” He uttered a 
sudden sharp cry that alarmed me; 
grasped my hands, and carrying 
them to his lips, kissed them in a 
kind of ecstasy. 

“Tell me—say plainly—only say 
—that Mary is alive ”"——— 

“* Well, then, sir, your daughter 
is alive, but””—— 

He fell upon his knees, and groan- 
ed “Oh God, I thank thee! 1 thank 
thee! How I thank thee!” 

I waited till he had in some mea- 
sure recovered from the ecstasy of 
emotion into which my words had 
thrown him, and assisted in loosen- 
ing his shirt-collar and neck-hand- 
kerchief, which seemed to oppress 
him. 

“© Who—then ’’—he stammered— 
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“ who was—found drowned—the co- 
roner’s inquest ”—— 

“Her poor broken-hearted hus- 
band, sir, who will be buried at my 
expense in a day or two.” 

He covered his face again with his 

hands, and cried bitterly. 
_ “ This letter was written by him 
to you, sir; and he sentit to me only 
a few hours, it seems, before he de- 
stroyed himself, and commissioned 
me to deliver it to you. Is not his 
blood, sir, lying at your door?” 

“ Oh Lord, have mercy on me! 
Lord—Christ—forgive me! Lord, 
forgive a guilty old sinner,” he 
groaned, sinking again on his knees, 
and wringing hishands. “ I—I am 
his murderer! I feel—I know it!” 

“ Shall I read to you, sir, his last 
words ?”’ said I. 

“Yes, bui—they’ll choke me. I 
can’t bear them.” He sunk baek 
exhausted upon the sofa. I took up 
the letter, which had remained till 
then upon the floor since he had 
dropped it from his palsied grasp, 
and opening it, read with faltering 
accents the following :— 

“For your poor dear daughter’s 
sake, sir, — who is now a widow 
and a beggar, abandon your fierce 
and cruel resentment. I know that 
I am the guilty cause of all her mi- 
sery. I have suffered, and paid the 
full penalty of my sin! And I am, 
when you read this, amongst the 
dead. 

“ Forgive me, father of my belo- 
ved and suffering wife! Forgive 
me, ag I forgive you, in this solemn 
moment, from my heart, whatever 
wrongs you may have done me! 

‘‘Let my death knock loudly at 
your heart's door, so that it may 
open and take in my suftering— 
perishing Mary—your Mary, and 
our unofiending little one! I know 
it will! Heaven tells me that my 
sacrifice is accepted! I die full of 
grief but contented, in the belief that 
all will be well with the dear ones 
I leave behind me. God incline your 
heart to mercy! Farewell! - Su 
prays your unhappy—guilty son-in- 
law,—Henry Exviorr.” 

It was a long while before my 
emotion, almost blinding my eyes 
and choking my utterance, permit- 
ted me to conclude this melancholy 
letter. Mr Hillary sat all the while 
aghast. 
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* The gallows is too good for me!” 
he gasped; “oh, what a monster! 
what a wretch have I been! Ay, 
I'll surrender! I know I'm guilty! 
I’s all my doing! I confess all! It 
was I—It was I put him in prison.” — 
I looked darkly at him as he uttered 
these last words, and shook my head 
in silence. 

“ Ah! I see—I see you know it 
all! Come, then! Take me away! 
Away with me to Newgate. Any 
where you like. I'll plead guilty!” 
He attempted to rise, but sank back 
again into his seat. 

* But—where’s Mary?” he gasped. 

“Alas,” Ireplied, “ she does not yet 
know that she is a widow! that her 
child is an orphan! She has her- 
self, poor meek soul, been lying for 
many days at the gates of death, and 
even yet, her fate is more than doubt- 
ful!” 

“ Where is she? Let me know— 
tell me, or I shall die. Let me know 
where I may go and drop down at 
her feet, and ask her forgiveness!” 

* She is in a common hospital, a 
lying-in hospital, sir, where she, a 
few days ago only, gave birth toa 
dead child, after enduring, for the 
whole time of her pregnancy, the 
greatest want and misery! She has 
worked her poor fingers to the bones, 
Mr Hillary—she has slaved like a 
common servant for her child, her 
husband, and herself, and yet she 
has hardly found bread for them !” 

“ Oh! stay, stay,doctor. A com- 
mon hospital! My daughter—a 
common hospital!” repeated Mr 
Hillary, pressing his hand to his fore- 
head, and staring vacantly at me. 

“ Yes, sir—a common hospital !— 
Where else could she goto? God 
be thanked, sir, for finding such re- 
sources, such places of refuge, for 
the poor and forsaken! She fled 
thither to escape starvation, and to 
avoid eating the bread scarce suffi- 
cient for her husband and her child ! 
Ihave seen her enduringsuch misery 
as would have softened the heart of 
a fiend !—And, good God! how am I 
to tell her what has happened? How 
I shudder at the task that her dead 
husband has imposed upon me !— 
What am I to say to her? Tell me, 
Mr Hillary, for I am confounded—I 
am in despair! How shall I break to 
her this frightful event?”—Mr Hil- 
lary groaned—“ Pray, tell me, sir,” 
I continued, with real sternness, 


“what am I todo? How amIto 
face your wretched daughter in the 
morning! She has been unable even 
to see her husband for a moment 
since her illness. How will she bear 
being told that she is NEVER to see 
him again? I shall be almost guilty 
of her murder!” I paused, greatly 
agitated. 

“ Tell her—tell her—conceal the 
death,” he gasped; “and tell her 
first, that all’s forgiven, if she’ll ac- 
cept my forgiveness, and forgive 
me! Tell her—be sure to tell her— 
that my whole fortune is hers and 
her child’s.—Surely that——I will 
make my will afresh. Every half- 

enny shall go to her and her child. 

t shall, so help me God!” 

“ Poor creature!’ I exclaimed, 
bitterly, “can money heal thy bro- 
ken heart?” I paused. ‘ You may 
relent, Mr Hillary, and receive your 
unhappy daughter into your house 
again, but, believe me, her heart will 
lie in her husband’s grave !” 

“ Doctor, doctor! You are kill- 
ing me!” he exclaimed, every fea- 
ture writhing under the scourgings 
of remorse. “ Tell me! only tell 
me what canIdo more? This house 
—all I have, is hers, for the rest of 
her life. She may turn me into the 
streets. I'll live on bread and wa- 
ter, they shall roll in gold. But, oh, 
where is she! where is she? I'll 
send the carriage instantly.” He 
rose, as if intending to ring the bell. 

“No, no, Mr Hillary; she must 
not be disturbed! She must remain 
at her present abode, under the roof 
of charity, where she lies—sweet 
being! humble and grateful among 
her sisters in suffering ! ” 

“ J—Ill give a thousand pounds 
to the charity—I will. I'll give a 
couple of thousands—so help me 
God, I will. And I'll give it in the 
name of a Repentant Old Sinner. 
Oh, I'll do every thing that a guilty 
wretch can do. But I must see my 
daughter! I must hear her blessed 
innocent lips say that she forgives 
me.” 

* Pause, sir,” said I solemnly— 
“ you know not that she will live to 
leave the hospital, or receive your 
penitent acknowledgments—that she 
will not die while I am telling her 
the borrid ””»—— ' 

“What! has she yet to hear of 
it?” he exclaimed, looking aghast. 

“Ttold you so, sir, some time ago.” 
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“Oh, yes, you did—you did—but 
I forgot. Lord, Lord, I feel going 
mad!” He rose feebly from the 
sofa, and staggered for a moment to 
and fro, but his knees refused their 
support, and he sunk down again 
upon his seat, where he sat staring 
at me with a dull glassy eye, while 
I proceeded— 

“ Another melancholy duty re- 
mains to be performed. 1 think, 
sir, you should see his remains.” 

“I see the body!” Fright flitted 
over his face. “Do you wish me to 
drop down dead beside it, sir? I 
see the body? It would burst out 
a-bleeding directly I got into the 
room—for I murdered him! Oh 
God, forgive me! Oh spare me such 
a sight!” 

“ Well, sir, since your alarm is so 
great, that sad sight may be spared ; 
but there is one thing you must do” 
——I paused; he looked at me ap- 
prehensively—“ testify your repent- 
ance, sir, by following his poor re- 
mains to the grave.” 

“ J—I—could not! It’s no use 
frightening me thus, doctor. I—I 


tell you I should die—I should never 


return home alive. But, if you'll 
allow it, my carriage shall follow. 
I'll give orders this very night for a 

roper, a splendid funeral, such as 
is fit for—my—my—son-in-law! He 
shall be buried in my vault. No, 
no, that cannot be, for then”—he 
shuddered—* I must lie beside him! 
But—I cannot go to the funeral! 
Lord, Lord, how the crowd would 
stare at me! how they would hoot 
me! They would tear me out of the 
coach. No”—he trembled—“ spare 
me that also! kind sir, spare me at- 
tending the funeral! I'll remain at 
home in my own room in the dark 
all that day upon my knees, but I 
cannot, nay, I will not follow him 
to the grave. The tolling of that 
bell’’—his voice died away—“ would 
kill me.” 

“There is yet another thing, sir. 
His little boy”"—my voice faltered 
—“ is living at my house; perhaps 
you would refuse to see him, for he 
is very like his wretched father.” 

“Oh bring him! bring him to 
me!” he murmured. “ How I will 
worship him! what I will do for 
him! But how his murdered father 
will always look out of his eyes at 
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me! Oh my God! whither ‘shall I 
go, what must I do to escape? Oh 
that I had died and been buried with 
my poor wife, the other day, before 
I had heard of all this!” 

“You would have known—you 
would have heard of it hereafter, 
sir.” 

“ Ah! that’s it! I know it—I know 
what you mean, and I feel it’s true. 
Yes, I shall be damned for what I’ve 
done. Such a wretch—how can I 
expect forgiveness? Oh, will you 
read a prayer with me? No, Ill 
pray myself—no.” 

“ Pray, sir; and may your prayers 
be heard! And also pray that I may 
be able to tell safely my awful mes- 
sage to your daughter—that the blow 
may not smite her into the grave! 
And lastly, sir,” I added, rising, and 
addressing him with al] the empha- 
sis and solemnity I could, “I charge 
you, in the name of God, to make 
no attempt to see your daughter, or 
send to her, till yousee or hear from 
me again.” 

He. promised to obey my injunc- 
tions, imploring me to call upon her 
the next day, and grasping my hand 
between his own with a convulsive 
energy, so that I could not extri- 
cate it but with some little force. 
As I had never once offered a syl- 
lable of sympathy throughout our 
interview, so I quitted his presence 
coldly and sternly, while he threw 
himself down at full length upon the 
sofa, and I heard without any emo- 
tion his half-choked exclamation, 
* Lord, Lord, what is to become of 
me!” 

On reaching the back drawing- 
room, I encountered Miss Gubbley 
walking to and fro, excessively pale 
and agitated. I had uncoiled that 
little viper—I had plucked it from 
the heart into which it had crept— 
and so far I felt that I had not failed 
in that night’s errand! I foresaw 
her speedy dismissal; and it took 
place within a day or two of that on 
which I had visited Mr Hillary. 

The next day, about noon, I called 
at the lodgings where Elliott’s re- 
mains were lying, in order that I 
might make a few simple arrange- 
ments for a speedy funeral. 

“ Oh—here’s Dr—— !”” exclaimed 
the woman of the house, to a gentle- 
man dressed in black, who, with two 
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others in similar habiliments, was 
just quitting. “ These here gen- 
tlemen, sir, are come about the fu- 
neral, sir, of poor dear Mr Elliott.”— 
I begged them to return inio. the 
house. “1 presume, sir,” said I, 
“you have been sent here by Mr 
Hillary’s orders ?” 

“ A—Mr Hillary did me the ho- 
nour, sir, to request me to call, sir,” 
replied the polite man of death with 
a low bow—“ aud am favoured with 
the. expression of his wishes, sir, to 
spare ne expense in showing his re- 
spect for the deceased. Somy men 
have just measured the body, sir; 
the shell will be here to-night, sir, 
the leaden coffin the day after, and 
the two outer coffins ’»—— 

“‘ Stop, sir—Mr Hillary is prema- 
ture. He has quite mistaken my 
wishes, sir. JZ act as the executor of 
Mr Elliott, and Mr Hillary has no 
concern whatever with the burial of 
these remains.” 

He bowed with an air of mingled 
astonishment and mortification. 

“It is my wish, and intention, sir,” 
said I, “ that this unfortunate gentle- 
man be buried in the simplest and 
most private manner possible” 

“ Oh, sir ! but Mr Hillary’s orders 
to me were—pardon me, sir—so very 
liberal, to do the thing in a gentle- 
manlike way”’—— 

“ T tell you again, sir, that Mr Hil- 
lary has nothing whatever to do with 
the matter, nor shall I admit of his 
interference. If you choose to obey 
my orders,—you will procure a plain 
deal coffin, a hearse and pair, and 
one mourning coach, and provide a 
grave in ——churchyard—nay, open 
Mr Hillary’s vault and bury there, if 
he will permit.” 

“T really think, sir, you'd better 
employ a person in the smail way,” 
said he, casting a grim look at his 
two attendants—“ I’m not accustom- 
ed gg 4403 

“You may retire then, sir, at 
once,” said I; and with a lofty bow 
the great undertaker withdrew. No! 
—despised, persecuted, and forsaken 
had poor Elliott been in his life; 
there should be, I resolved, no splen- 
did mockery—no fashionable foolery 
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about his burial! I chose for him not 
the vault of Mr Hillary, but a grave 
in the humble churchyard of ——, 
where the poor suicide might slum- 
ber in “ penitential loneliness ! ” 

He was buried as I wished—no 
one attending the funeral but myself, 
the proprietor of the house in which 
he had lived at the period of his 
death, and one of his early and hum- 
ble acquaintance, who had been pre- 
sent at his marriage. I had wished to 
carry with us, as chief mourner, little 
Elliott—by way of fulfilling, as far as 
possible, the touching injunctions 
left by his father—but my wife dis- 
suaded me from it. “ Well, poor 
Elliott,” said I, as I took my last look 
into his grave— 


“¢ « After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well !’ 


Heaven forgive the rash act which 
brought his days to an untimely 
close, and him whose cruelty and 
wickedness occasioned it!” 

I shall not bring the reader again 
into the guilty and gloomy presence 
of Mr Hillary. His hard heart was 
indeed broken by the blow that poor 
Elliott had so recklesely struck, and 
whose mournful prophecy was in 
this respect fulfilled. Providence 
decreed that the declining days of 
the inexorable and unnatural parent 
should be clouded with a wretched- 
ness that admitted of neither inter- 
mission nor alleviation, equally des- 
titute as he was of consolation from 
the past, and hope from the future! 

And his daughter! O disturb not 
the veil that has fallen over the bro. 
kenhearted ! 

Never again did the high and no- 
ble spirit of Mary Elliott lift itself 
up; for her heart lay buried in her 
young husband’s grave,—the grave 
dug for him by the eager and cruel 
hands of her father. In vain did 
those hands lavishly scatter about 
her all the splendours and luxuries 
of unbounded wealth; they could 
never divert her cold undazzled eye 
from the mournful image of him 
whose death had purchased them ; 
and what could she see ever beside 
her, in her too late repentant father, 
but his murderer ! 
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Ws firmly believe that the greater 
‘number of the finest pictures that 
ever were painted (we mean in oil) 
are now in this country ; but they are 
so scattered in private collections, 
that they donot tellasawhole. The 
British Gallery, Pall Mall, by an an- 
nual selection, furnishes constant 
gratification, by bringing forward 
treasures, many of which would 
otherwise be as inaccessible to the 
public eye as if buried in the pro- 
foundest earth. So far is well—but 
it is to the National Gallery we are 
to look for a great and more per- 
fect permanent display of the crea- 
tions of art and genius. We re- 
joiced exceedingly when this Gal- 
lery was founded, and must confess 
we feel no little disappointment that 
time and opportunities are allowed 
to pass by unimproved, with so slight 
or inconsiderable additions being 
made to the collection. We are 
totally ignorant of the management 
or any part of the working of this 
national scheme—and are surprised 
to find, that a National Gallery hav- 
ing been thought worthy this great 
country, that its pride should have 
been hitherto shown in such muti- 
lated efforts. It is true, indeed, that, 
in extent at least, an immense struc- 
ture is building, though the taste in 
the design is very questionable; but 
for this vast preparation, which is as 
a mountain to a mouse, according to 
the catalogue there are not much 
more than one hundred pictures— 
far less than the many private col- 
lections, both in town and country. 
And of this small number we should 
consider it a benefit conferred on 
the public, if a great portion were 
sunk in the Thames. It is of the 
utmost importance that in the for- 
mation of a National Gallery, works 
of mediocrity should be excluded. 
If the public taste is to be formed 
or improved thereby, let it not be 
distracted. It is a great point that 
the scholar and aspirant for fame 
should have nothing to unlearn; 
even if there must be a separation 
of schools, let the specimens be per- 
fect in their kind. Ill-arranged 
multiplicity creates perplexity, but 
if it be mostly made up of medio-« 


crity, disgust. We are annoyed at 
the heterogeneous confusion of a 
broker’s shop, and a chance ex- 
cellence is vulgarized by associa- 
tion. 

We repeat that we should not care 
if two-thirds of the collection were 
annihilated. It may please the vul- 
gar public to see galleries of vast 
extent filled. They may delight in 
the gorgeous perspective of frames, 
but it is an idle and unimproving 
gratification. We know not what the 
proposed plan may be, but if it be 
in imitation of the Louvre and other 
galleries, we are persuaded it is not 
the best. We would give to every very 
celebrated master,such asCorreggio, 
Raphael, Claude, &c., a room to 
himself. Their works would thus 
be seen, we are persuaded, to ten- 
fold advantage. Nor indeed should 
we object, but on the score of the 
difficulty, if every deserving picture 
were a separate exhibition. Many 
of the best performances of the old 
masters were painted for chapels, 
and stood singly, and require now 
positions and lights similar to those 
for which they were originally de- 
signed. They were painted for 
adoration, we degrade them to fur- 
niture. But at least let there be a 
good selection in those that are to 
keep company together. It is a great 
offence to unsanctify saints by their 
juxtaposition with drolls. How dis- 
gusting is it to turn from some 
celestial purity of Raphael, to the 
degraded vulgarity of Brawer or 
Ostade ? The injury is mutual. We 
trust care will be taken to avoid this 
common fault; and due attention to 
it will remove the fancied necessity 
of useless accumulations. From the 
dimensions of the building, we are 
to conclude that the present collec- 
tion is to form but a very small part. 
We are therefore naturally led to 


enquire what means there are, and 


what efforts are made, to obtain 
works of a first-rate character ? We 
may be wrong, but we believe that 
there is no certain fund. Nor are 
we aware that there are any num- 
ber of persons of taste and know- 
ledge in the arts commissioned either 
to make report or to purchase. With 
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extremely limited opportunities of 
seeing fine pictures, we have our- 
selves within this last twelvemonth 
seen pictures that would be great 
acquisitions for the nation, and to 
be purchased at no exorbitant sums. 
Aud we the more regret the stag- 
nation, because valuable pictures, 
when purchased for private collec- 
tions, are there frequently locked 
up for ever. Thus, while the pri- 
vate collectors are busy, the public 
materially suffer from inertness. 


“ Pendent opera interrupta, minzeque 
Murorum ingentes.”’ 


We fear, likewise, that the very 
persons to whom we would appeal 
tor the promotion of the great na- 
tional object, would be themselves 
competitors in the market. The love 
of possession may often interfere 
with recommendation for public 
purchase. We should be glad, there- 
fore, to see a committee formed, 
some of the members of which 
should not be private purchasers ; 
and that such strong representations 
should be made in Parliament, and 
the importance of the national un- 


dertaking so set forth, that an an- 
nual liberal sum should be voted at 
the disposal of a judiciously com- 
posed committee. We cannot think, 
even in these times of a Reformed 


Parliament, that a few thousand 
pounds per annum would be at all 
considered. Hundreds of thousands 
are little thought of to committees 
and commissioners of every descrip- 
tion, four objects whose good is pro- 
blematical ; and we cannot think, if 
properly urged, that the House of 
Commons would deny a liberal sup- 
port to a National Gallery, from 
which the people would be taught, 
improved, and delighted. They 
would surely promote intellectual 
cultivation, and the extension of the 
cheapest intellectual luxury. 
Picture-dealers, of which class 
there are many of the highest in- 
tegrity, honour, and judgment, might 
themselves form an annual exhibi- 
tion, somewhat similar to the British 
Institution, submitting their works 
for exhibition to a committee of gen- 
tlemen (not dealers) chosen by 
themselves. There would thus be 
an honourable competition with the 
British Institution itself; and the 
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finest works would thus more cer- 
tainly come before the public eye, 
and the exertions of picture-dealers 
be increased by the advantages and 
eclat of bringing forward pictures 
for a National Gallery. We often 
hear objections made to pictures 
as belonging to dealers, and we be- 
lieve the Institution, not admitting 
any such, has encouraged the pre- 
judice. It is not an honourable pre- 
judice, and implies too much igno- 
rance (a suspicion arising from ig- 
norance) in collectors themselves ; 
as if they would not dare to judge 
for themselves of intrinsic merits. 
We think, in every point of view, 
an honourable competition of this 
kind would be highly advantageous 
to dealers themselves, would tend 
greatly to remove them from suspi- 
cion of trickeries, and by bringing 
their tastes to a public test, enlarge 
their reputation, and give confidence 
both to and in their judgments. We 
lately mentioned this scheme to a 
dealer, who perfectly agreed with 
us in opinion as to its general utility. 
It would dignify the pursuit, the pro- 
fession, and the collection, and would 
open for public advantage a more 
fair competition between the nation 
and the private collector. 

Although we would not object 
to donations and legacies to the 
public, we should place no greater 
value upon them, than as they 
might be the means of supplying 
works which might otherwise be 
locked up,.and not come into the 
public market; for we can very well 
afford to purchase, and money would 
be thus well laid out, for public use 
and public glory. But it is very 
plain to see, that, now in its infancy, 
the National Gallery is suffering and 
groaning under the infliction of le- 
gacies and donations. It is very 
well if those who can afford so to 
dispose of their collections, give or 
bequeath them; but with the gift 
or bequest there should be a gene- 
ral understanding, and admission of 
a power to select, to weed, and to 
reject. National buildings are and 
ought to be too costly for mere Jum- 
ber. With some good there may be 
much mediocrity, which it is be- 
neath the national dignity to admit; 
and we are the more prompt to make 
these remarks, because we already 
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see atrocious presents, and upon a 
large scale, disgracing the walls. A 
library of any note would not re- 
tain its duplicates and inferior co- 
pies; nor should the gallery of the 
nation be less choice. It is better 
to purchase even at higher prices 
every picture, than to feel the per- 
manent load of atrocious presents, 
which can neither be liked nor got 
rid of. And is not that expensive 
lumber for which we are obliged to 
build a palace ? It is Egyptian dark- 
ness to erect a costly temple for 
deified yet contemptible monsters. 
It is a vulgar saying, that we “ should 
not look a gift horse in the mouth,” 
but it is only under supposition that 
if he have not aleg to stand on, he 
may fairly go to the dogs; but we 
never heard of such presents with 
the condition of building costly in- 
firmaries for the incurables. 

The governors of the British In- 
stitution have been donors of the 
most costly presents, which are at 
least as remarkable for their magni- 
tude as merit—five in number. 
There is, however, but one which a 
national gallery should be ambitious 
to retain, and that only until they 
can purchase a better by the mas- 
ter, if they should be so fortunate 
as to sell it at one quarter of its cost. 
The Parnegiano, the Vision of St 
Jerome, may have been a good pic- 
ture for the purpose and situation 
for which it was painted, and before 
it was painted upon, to repair the 
damages it received from the earth- 
quake. It has been literally daubed 
over with a megillup medium, 
which, however well it may have 
looked at the time, is now blistering 
and cracking in a very disagreeable 
manner. Nor can we imagine the 
picture to have been painted origin- 
ally of that red-brown which now 
pervades it, particularly the flesh of 
the St John. The Madonna and the 
Infant Saviour have dignity and 
grace. The St Jobn strikes us asin 
a forced and unpleasant attitude ; St 
Jerome as an uncouth and vulgar 
figure. The picture is so much 
injured, and is now so disagreeable, 
at least a great part of it, in texture 
and colour, that, fully acknowledg- 
ing the merits of its composition, 
we should prefer to have constantly 
before us a good print to the origin- 
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al. Yet this cost we know not how 
many thousand pounds. The Conse- 
cration of St Nicholas is a good pic- 
ture, but not a very interesting sub- 
ject. Asa work of art, composition, 
and colouring, and chiaro’scuro, 
of great merit. Of the three 
other donations by the governors of 
the British Institution, we cannot 
but say we should be pleased to 
hear of their utter destruction by 
flood, fire, or any means. They 
disgrace masters and collectors. 
Poor, good, vain, old man! West 
was a sort of male Joanna South- 
cote among certain dilettanti and 
religious connoisseurs. He aspired 
for fame upon the largest scale, and 
the world gave it to him without 
measure. Their flattery —almost 
adoration—was great, but the prices 

reater. We recollect at the time 

e painted these acre canvasses, the 
absurd infatuation of his heated ad- 
mirers. As but one could get the 
picture, it was who should get a 
print. In carriages and on crutches, 
hobbling and hustling, did innume- 
rable old ladies hasten to the pub- 
lishers in breathless eagerness. 
“ AmI too late?” Fortunate they 
who could but touch the margin of 
a proof! It had virtue in it; it had 
efficacy to make up the sinner’s 
account, and compound for human 
infirmities. Take the book: the 
biographer is amusing. West would 
supersede Raphael, and see how 
easily the balloon of vanity is infla- 
ted, and rises! 

“ A number of gentlemen of the 
Society of Quakers in Philadelphia 
set on foot a subscription for the 
purpose of erecting an hospital for 
the sick poor in that city. Among 
others to whom they applied for 
contributions in this country, they 
addressed themselves to Mr West. 
He informed them, however, that 
his circumstances did not permit 
him to give so liberal a sum as he 
could wish; but if they would pro- 
vide a proper place in the building, 
he would paint a picture for it as 
his subscription, which perhaps 
would prove of more advantage than 
all the money he could afford to 
bestow; and with this intention he 
began the Christ healing the Sick. 
While the work was going forward, 
it attracted a great deal of notice in 
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his rooms, and finally had the effect 
of inducing the Association of the 
British Institution to make him an 
offer of three thousand guineas for 
the picture. Mr West accepted the 
offer, but on condition that he should 
be at liberty to make a copy for the 
hospital at Philadelphia, and to in- 
troduce into the copy such altera- 
tions and improvements as he might 
think fit. This copy he also exe- 
cuted; and the success which at- 
tended the exhibition of it in Ame- 
rica was so extraordinary, that the 
proceeds enabled the committee of 
the hospital to enlarge the building 
for the reception of no less than 
thirty additional patients.’ Let 
humbug flourish for ever, as flourish 
it will. And so Philadelphia was 
robbed of this precious original, 
because the governors of the British 
Institution, like true Southcottites, 
ran with breathless speed to make 
their “ wise-men’s offering ;” and 
the National Gallery is burdened 
for ever, under the name of a mag- 
nificent donation, with this perfec- 
tion of sand, oil, and brick-dust. 
Let the nation have a power to sell 
it; then, perhaps, may it flourish 
again as a fit awning for the ark of 
a Bethel union, receive due odours 
of sanctification, and be weekly var- 
nished by the celestial breathings of 
boatswain Smith. But, simpereth 
the oily man, “ surely the composi- 
tion is grand, the expression divine.” 
Not a whit. Where there should 


be divine grandeur, the more divine 
from the union with immeasurable 
benevolence, there is but weakness, 
undignified simpering, affected won- 
der, and that repetition of hard pro- 
file for which West ever had a pre- 


dilection. Kemble’s nose, and a 
Brutus’ crop, was all the notion 
West had of a Roman soldier; and 
as to his women, all we can say is, 
they are worthy mothers to the 
children they bear, and would re- 
concile the world to the establish- 
ment of a Malthusian nunnery. 

But have not the governors been 
munificent in the presentation of 
Gainsborough’s “ Market Cart?” To 
“ market” let it go, by all means; 
it is merely poverty on a large scale. 
We believe the Institution zave one 
thousand pounds for this rubbish, 
ef which Gainsborough, could he 
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have recovered the sense and taste 
he had in his earlier time, would 
have been, and perhaps was, tho- 
roughly ashamed. You could 
scarcely make so bad a choice 
among modern painters, though 
they are poor enough in landscape, 
as not to have had a better, far bet« 
ter, picture for twenty pounds. 
The greater part of it is the mere 
smearing and daubing of pigs-hgir, 
and the leafage like clipt collections 
of the bristles. There was a time 
when Gainshorough could paint, 
and his unaffected little pictures 
have a great look of common na- 
ture; but when he found out, or 
fancied that fame and fortune were 
of easier acquirement by splashy 
nothings upon a large scale, and 
flattery told him that genius must 
be lifted up upon magnitude, he 
spared neither paint nor canvas. 
Gainsborough’s forte was portrait ; 
in that he stands almost unrivalled 
among those of his day, and in that 
walk he is original. He is more 
natural than Sir Joshua; and there 
is a pleasing air about most of his 
pictures, a suiting his background 
to his characters, and his colour 
charming. But in landscape he 
never did and never could mount 
high. A hedge, a stunted tree, a 
distant church, and a donkey or 
two, would arrest his attention; but 
he had no invention, no power of 
combination, knew nothing of coms 
position, had no eye for fine scenery, - 
for the real poetry of nature; and 
in his later time, when he smeared 
and scraped, scorning the work and 
detail, both in form and colour, of 
the nature before him, he made but 
the beggary of his genius the more 
conspicuous. Look at the “ Market 
Cart,” ecce signum. How the pic- 
ture came to sell for that exorbi- 
tant sum we know not; but who- 
ever received it might well say, 
with Falstaff, ‘* Master Shallow, I 
owe you a thousand pounds.” Oh 
for an act of Parliament to endow 
the nation with the power of fur- 
thering this system of presentation ! 
Then might all such pictures be 
presented to the county magistrates, 
to be by them again distributed, to 
be suspended as “‘ signs” of govern- 
ment liberality to the takers-out of 
licenses, whereby his Majesty’s so- 
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ber subject may be “ drunk upon the 
premises” according to act of Par- 
liament. Poor landscape! if Gains- 
borough’s sketch-book (and what 
prices did not the originals fetch !) 
should reach foreign countries, what 
will strangers think of English 
scenery ? With Moreland and 
Gainsborough in their hands, they 
must esteem us a nation of pig- 
butchers, and breeders of asses. 
Titian, Poussin, Claude, Salvator, 
how much Jabour and genius have 
you bestowed upon a world of con- 
poisseurs, that can be contented to 
give a thousand pounds for the 
** Market Cart!” 

Here are two more presents of 
the same masters, West and Gains- 
borough, by his late Majesty George 
the Fourth and Lord Farnborough ! 
We are not at all surprised that the 
donors should wish to get rid of 
such pictures, but that the National 
Gallery should accept them. Some 
donors, indeed, appear to have had 
much modesty, and could not have 
the face to give their trash in their 
lifetime, and have left that disagree- 
able task to their executors. But 
here the temptation to get rid of 
their refuse was too strong, seeing 
that the nation would accept any 
thing, and bestow upon them the 
title of patrons. A Last Supper by 
Raphaei or Da Vinci, or one of the 
Seven Sacraments of N. Poussin 


would be a present worth having. 


But the public are very goodna- 
tured, indeed, to be put off with 
‘West’s dirt and turmeric. And lest 
the catalogue should mislead you to 
expect some gay novelty by Gains- 
borough, a promenade to celebrate 
costume and fashion, know that his 
“ Watering-place” is but a dingy 
ditch, with stained cattle, that do 
well to endeavour to wash them- 
selves, though they cannot get up 
to their knees in the fluid, and there 
they stand, alike fearful to drink, or 
lie down, in the unpromising liquid. 
While the figures seem wondering 
at a distance, and perhaps betting, 
if they will dare. And this is Eng- 
land’s melancholy pastoral. But the 
portrait of Ralph Schuberg, Esq., 
presented by the family, is a lucky 
present, and redeems poor Gains- 
borough’s fame. And so the fine 

portrait of Lord Heathfield redeems 
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Sir Joshua Reynolds’s fame, which 
sadly suffers from the presentation 
by the British Institution of his 
“ Holy Family,”—the fifth donation 
by that body. Was ever picture 
more crudely, more slovenly paint- 
ed? One would imagine that Sir 
Joshua must have sketched in some 
rustics, and some one suggested the 
conversion into a Holy Family with 
the intimation of a liberal purchase, 
and so perhaps the blubber-cheeked 
children were unbreeched, and a 
reed put in the hand to make a St 
John. The Country Girl is well 
enough; but for a Madonna! who 
would have thought of that ?—not Sir 
Joshua, he never could so have ori- 
ginally designed it. And what paint- 
ing! it is neither “ fish nor flesh,” 
and the cheeks are as topheavy as 
tadpoles. Yet this disagreeable pic- 
ture, that one would be exceedingly 
sorry to have before one, cost the 
governors, unfinished, badly painted, 
and coloured as it is, we believe, no 
less a sum than one thousand nine 
hundred pounds, and is now to be 
suspended a public eyesore for ever. 
Eyes that have once beheld the 
Holy Families by Raphael, will turn 
away with disgust from this daubed 
vulgarity, and (if English) blush for 
shame that a foolish countryman 
should have courted a comparison 
with works of the utmost purity of 
thought and execution. And there 
is a present of the Banished Lord of 
Sir Joshua by a rev. gentleman, 
who, saving his reverence, must 
have been very glad to banish such 
a scamp from his presence. We 
know not where such lords grow, 
perhaps it was a prospective portrait 
of a new creation under the Reform 
mania to degrade the whole House 
of Lords. Viewing the picture in 
that light, it may be truly historical, 
and so well worthy a place in the 
National Gallery. But we would 
have greater respect to the reputa- 
tion of so great a man as Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, than to take the refuse of 
his painting rooms, the mere expe- 
riments of his brush and colours, 
and perhaps attempted in sick or 
weary moments, as specimens of the 
powers of as great a genius as Eng- 
Jand has perhaps yet produced. If 
these are the models from which 
the aspirants of the English school 
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are to learn how fame and fortune 
are to be acquired, who will 


*¢ Scorn delights and live laborious days,” 


when daubing and unmeaning slo- 
venliness thus win the prize? Na- 
tional collectors should be particu- 
larly jealous of national fame, and 
cautiously select the very best works 
of native artists, and not by a hasty 
or too forward admission of the 
worst, give occasion to foreigners 
to seoff at British taste and British 
power—no, not even in the arts. 
We are energetic, because we po- 
sitively have an affection for Sir 
Joshua, and would cherish his 
memory. We cannot forget that 
he painted Mrs Siddons as the Tra- 
gic Muse, and impressed the very 
soul of tragedy upon the canvas; 
nor can we forget the poetry of 
the background to that grand fi- 
gure—Nor shall we ever forget the 
lovely dignity and beauty which he 
has doubtless faithfully bequeathed 
to posterity of the women of Eng- 
land, the mothers and grandmo- 
thers, fair, beauteous, and chaste, 
thereby giving the lie direct to 
the foul-mouthed public slander- 
er, whom the manliness of their 
sons should crush to the earth 
for his Satanic lie. We will never 
forget that Sir Joshua was the true 
painter of English fortitude in the 
picture of Lord Heathfield in this 
very gallery. The hero stands with 
that placid determination in his 
countenance that is almost playful 
in resolution ; it is a feeling so fixed 
that he can afford to sport with it; 
and while he grasps the keys firmly 
with one hand, he touches with them 
the palm of the other almost sport- 
ingly, as if in his mind he were say 
ing, “ Take them if you can.” No, 
let Sir Joshua have his due place in 
the temple of art. 

It is because we regard his fame, 
that we likewise object to the two 
pictures of Wilkie in this Gallery ; 
they were admired in their day, but 
Wilkie knows he does not now wish 
his reputation to reston them. Now 
though the subjects of Hogarth dis- 
gust us (tbat is not the fault of Ho- 
garth), in a national gallery we 
would not be without his ‘“ Mar- 
riage-a-la-Mode.” Their wonderful 
merit must be admitted; the depth 
of their satire. They establish his 
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fame; but we wish they were, as 
probably they will be, in a room by 
themselves. And we could wish 
there were better specimens of Wil- 
son, yet we would not have the 
Niobe removed. All the upper part 
of the picture, the sky and concep- 
tion of the figures, is very poetical. 
The landscape part is too common- 
place, and after Wilson’s receipt for 
everyday practice. There is great 
originality in Wilson; and if he was 
not learned in the art of composi- 
tion, he throws such an air of nature 
in his colouring over his defects, 
that we are almost insensible to 
them; at least they do not offend. 
We hope some of his best pictures 
will be purchased; for he stands 
unrivalled as yet as the English 
landscape painter. Whilst on the 
subject of English painters, we can- 
not but again lament the legacy sys- 
tem, or legacy tax upon the public, 
as it may be justly called. Here is 
Opie’s staring, vulgar, hard, abomina- 
ble Troilus and Cressida, bequeath- 
ed by Mr Silk. Oh what a Cres- 
sida !—No wonder the lover stands 
with his arms folded unmoved; and 
even Pandarus is a disgrace to all 
panders. Cressida walks in, like a 
chambermaid at an inn, with a pair 
of sheets over her head, and Panda- 
rus, as if he were questioning their 
being well aired. The lover looks 
unconcerned, being determined ne- 
ver to lie in them. Are there no 
better things of Opie than this? 
There is not a respectable inn that 
would hang it as a sign, and certain- 
ly none could think it a favour- 
able advertisement of “ well-aired 
beds.” 

While in this vein to rate things at 
no more than they are. worth, we 
will just touch upon a few pictures 
in the gallery that are annoying, and 
then enjoy the pleasure of admira- 
tion. 

Here, then, is a “ Woman bathing’ 
by Rembrandt, so said, but nothing 
will make us believe that. True, he | 
did occasionally paint ugly people, 
but never downright human beasts. 
It is hideous, nor, we confess, how- 
ever dilettante may delight in their 
magnifying glasses, do we see any 
merit in it whatever, and wish it 
were burnt to charcoal; nor, in that 
case, would we, if on a jury, give a 
verdict against any insurance-office 
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that should dispute the value of the 
property. Decency forbid that this 
picture should be seen in the new 
gallery; if it must be hung, let it-be 
in the darkest hole. It disgusts 
man, and brutalizes the idea of 
woman. 


We are to suppose that Murillo’s 
Boy is to be considered a fine spe- 
cimen of art; for our own parts, we 
heartily wish Murillo had been fined 
for perpetuating the little ragged 
blackguard. Butas this family now 
form a considerable part of the con- 
stituency of the country, and have 
their representatives in Parliament, 


we suppose it right that this young 


ideal should have his place in the 
National Gallery. We do not like 
either Cuyp or Both in the gallery, 
they are dingy and hot; a disagreea- 
ble mixture of both faults, and so is 
Claude’s Narcissus, and that per- 
haps is not Claude’s fault,—and his 
(so called) Cephalus and Procris is 
childish in composition, and quite 
dirt in colour. The Reubens land- 
scape shows only what a dexterous 
hand and misdirected skill can do. 
When we remember Rubens’ wood 
scene, exhibited last year in the Bri- 
tish Institution, where the sunbeams 
seém awestruck and suddenly ar- 
rested as they would peer into the 
gloom, we are utterly at a loss to 
conceive in what fit the same Ru- 
bens should have painted so disa- 
greeable a picture as that before us. 

Wehavenofeeling whatever for Ca- 
racci’s and Domenichino’s stiff com- 
positionless landscapes; they appear 
to us perfectly unmeaning. And in 
Tintoretti’s St George and the Dra- 
gon, we are very much tempted to 
take part with the latter, and wish he 
may devour every living thing within 
the frame. Though it is not without 
some oddity and stiffness, the mar- 
tyrdom of St Peter by Giorione is 
so solemnly rich in colour, that we 
should like to see it more accurately. 
Rubens can scarcely be pardoned, on 
the score of good painting and co- 
lour, for his picture of the Romans 
and Sabines; it has his worst fault 
in its worst degree. Of some an- 
cient eccentricities that would 
scarcely presume to be pictures, the 
less said the better. And let us now 
leave the “ Nil admirari” strain: and 
we are truly thankful that there is 
not only what to admire, but what 
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will fascinate apein and again and 
for ever. If this gallery contained 
nothing but the Correggios and 
Claudes, it would be worth its 
whole cost; but there are others 
truly worthy a national collection. 
Here is Titian’s Bacchus and Ari- 
adne. It is splendid in colour, and 
indeed in all respects exquisitely 
beautiful. We refer the reader to Sir 
Joshua’s critique. We know not 
which to admire most, the Bacchus, 
the Ariadne, or the infant satyr-god. 
We think the latter shows more de- 
cidedly the genius of Titian. A Bac- 
chus or an Ariadne might have been 
found for him ; the Infant Satyr was 
pure creation. The revelry of the 
picture is perfect. There are per- 
haps finer Bacchanalians than this of 
Nicholas Poussin—nevertheless, it 
is a good picture. What a perfect, 
lovely picture we have in the Adora- 
tion of the Shepherds, by Rembrandt. 
He was the true painter of mystery ; 
and here he has given all the power 
of light and shade to make it per- 
fect. It looks so true, that the very 
lowliness of the scene, and inartifi- 
cial attitude and character of the 
shepherds, so take away the appear- 
ance of all art, and all attempt at 
display, that the divinity of the mys- 
tery impresses the mind at once, as 
of areal event. We inuch prefer this 
to the more highly finished picture 
of Rembrandt, likewise from the An- 
gerstein collection. Here is Van- 
dyck’s portrait of Gevastius. This 
is not only life, but thought. You 
need not ask who was Gevastius ? 
You see more than'you can be told ; 
for a while you forget the painter ; 
you are a companion with the great 
scholar and critic—and finding him 
too deep for your scrutiny, you turn 
to the painter, and wonder with de- 
light at the mechanism and skill, 
the exquisite colouring, all so per- 
fect as to be unseen until your mind 
be filled with the character of the 
man, the first thing the painter 
thought of. We rejoice that so ad- 
mirable aspecimen of Vandyck, and 
of portrait-painting, has been secur- 
ed to the country. Let us now turn 
to the great work of Sebastian del 
Pidmbo, “ The raising of Lazarus.” 
This was painted to rival Raphael’s 
Transfiguration, and may, perhaps, 
as it has been asserted, bear marks 
of the hand, or mind of Michael An 
P . 
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gelo; though we like not to suggest, 
or be conscious of, copartnerships in 
art. It is a disappointment, and im- 
plying too great effort to conceive 
the creative faculty to be otherwise 
than one in operation. Let Sebas- 
tian have the glory, and glory enough 
it is, to have imagined and executed 
such a picture. The mingled earth- 
ly and ghostly character, in the 
whole and every part of the figure 
of Lazarus, impresses the spectator 
with awe—he is instantly convinced 
of a present miracle. The dead is 
alive—yet retaining a sublimity and 
wonder conceived in another exist- 
ence. It is no weak, faint, gradual 
restoration to life, but the bursting 
the bonds of death with instant ener- 
gy- Death is not, but its mystery,and 
that of the world of spirits, is still 
co-existent with flesh and blood. 
Death is annihilated, but the shadow 
of the valley of death has passed 
over him, and its ghastly horror at- 
tests the miracle. When you can 
examine beyond the figure of Lazar- 
us, for you are at first wholly ab- 
sorbed in the miracle, you wonder at 
the attendants who dare to touch a 
being so living, yet so unearthly— 
but that wondrcus countenance is 
hid from them—who could lay a 
finger on that cheek? no, not even 
on the picture, without shuddering. 
Objections have been made to the 
extensive groups of figures in the 
background, that they distract from 
the miracle. We cannot say they had 
such effect upon us—we saw them 
not—nothing but Christ and Lazarus, 
until a desire to see the recovered 
restored to the world of friends and 
relatives and busy life entered in- 
to our minds ; then, and not till then, 
did we see a world prepared for 
him, a substantial world, with its 
crowd, its buildings, andnearer, dear 
friends and relatives to conduct him 
into it. With this view, the feeling 
of the picture is progressive; you 
see no more at a time than you 
ought, and yet is it a most perfect 
whole. We forget that it is a work 
of art ; and to speak of it as such, it 
appéars to be painted with great vi- 
gour, firmly, without visible execu- 
tion, and the colouring is so appro- 
priate throughout, that we think not 
of it separate from the intended ef- 
fect. If it be true that this grand 
picture was painted to rival- the 
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Transfiguration, Sebastian del Piém- 
bo may have purposely chosen a 
subject of so sombre a hue, and 
treated it with that dark and solemn 
awe, that he might not seem to have 
imitated Raphael, whose picture is 
of light and brightness. It is not 
possible to turn immediately from 
this “ Raising of Lazarus” with any 
pleasure to lighter subjects. But 
you have shut your eyes—have been 
in vision or in dream, not quite for- 
getfulness, but repose has been 
stealing over your senses,—arise, 
walk a while round the rooms, and 
you will soon stand before the 
Claudes satisfied. Claude, perhaps, 
never painted a finer picture than 
the “Embarkation of St Ursula.” 
Light and its sweetest and most 
pervading glow are felt, not so much 
on the canvass as coming from it. 
The composition is most elegant, the 
grouping of the figures just what it 
ought to be, and the figures them- 
selves very graceful. There is great 
effect, but you think not, so much all 
is grace, of the labour that has pro- 
ducedit. You are sensible that you 
are viewing a perfect work of the 
greatest master the world ever saw, 
or will perhaps see in that walk of 
art so peculiar to himself. As arf ar- 
chitectural and marine painter, that 
is, uniting sea and architecture, he 
stands more alone than Raphael or 
Michael Angelo in their historical. 
Who has even dared to imitate him ? 
Look at Vernot’sseaports—youknow 
at once he had not painted them but 
for Claude—but where is that per- 
fect grace, that illuminated and illu- 
minating elegance—that poetical ra- 
diance, that takes the subject upon 
the very utmost verge of the proba- 
ble and natural? He throws back 
the imagination into legendary days, 
clothes fiction or fable with truth, 
blending the past in event with that 
which will ever be perpetual in na- 
ture; retaining only so much of for- 
mality as may belong to the legend- 
ary age. Whatever the event be 
he represents, you stay not a mo- 
ment to question its authenticity. 
It is stamped for ever. If it be his 
own creation, it is more strong and 
more palpable than history ; if it be 
history, it is convertible to what he 
willed by his magic pencil. The ele- 
ven thousand British virgin martyrs 
of Cologne have indeed for ages 
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been a subject of mockery and laugh- 
ter; but the church that is supported 
by legends would do well to refer to 
Claude as the best advocate for the 
fact. We place implicit faith in 
Livy, and rejoice therefore with na- 
tional pride in St Ursula as an Eng- 
lish princess. The more we look, 
the more we wish her a safe voyage, 
and find our hands raised to do her 
homage. Nay, if any should read to 
us that it was Claude’s intention to 
show that the martyrdom was past, 
and that the eleven thousand virgins 
had each their heads magically re- 
fastened by a silver cord, and were 
voyaging in their glory from some 
seaport of the world of Elysium, of 
the dreams of the departed, we 
should not for a moment question it, 
and should acknowledge a glow of 
daylight more glorious than our own. 
What is it to the spectator if one poor 
maiden, Undecimila, has been, from 
the mere name, multiplied into ele- 
ven thousand? Poetry and history 


provide glasses for all eyes, and all 
imaginations, or thoseofnone. Their 
telescopes have two ends, and there 
is the kaleidoscope for extraordinary 


occasions. Who would ever object 
to an artist that he repeated himself? 
Whoever does 80 sees not the little 
changes and varieties that still make 
each work one and separate from the 
other. Claude does not more repeat 
himself than Homer did, or Virgil, 
the latter of whom Claude so re- 
sembles in his execution. If you 
cannot turn to the embarkation of 
the Queen of Sheba as to a new pic- 
ture, you have no right to make any 
turnings in your walk to the pic- 
turesque and beautiful; walk straight 
to the point without turning your 
head, and back again, and fancy you 
have seen Corinth and Mytelene. 
The slightest deviation makes a 
wonderful difference, whether it be 
in ethics or optics. The Queen of 
Sheba is not St Ursula ; nor are wa- 
ter, buildings, nor figures the same. 
It is only a work of the same genius. 
Perhaps in this picture, the water, 
in a slight swell, is more beautiful 
than in that of St Ursula. That he 
might give it more perfect play, and 
set it off uninterruptedly, Claude has 
here removed his vessels to distance, 
and between the columns of the tri- 
umphant arch. The water is in per- 
fect motion,.and the varying light 
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upon the undulating surfaces is in 
most perfect illusion. The water 
has both distance and depth; it isa 
liquid substance, wrought out with 
wonderful truth. Liquid as it is, it 
is not of that transparency that shows 
you the canvas through it, but is to 
be sounded by line, and in which 
you may drop anchor, and ascertain 
the time ere it will bury itself in the 
sand. The figures here are exqui- 
sitely placed and painted; those 
conveying a trunk into a boat are 
surprisingly coloured. It has been 
said of Claude that he could not 
paint figures well—and absurdly 
said. Perhaps he was no anatomist; 
but they are always, when by his 
own hand, most perfectly in the 
feeling and poetry of his subjects, 
We never would have them by an- 
other hand. If we may venture 
to find any fault—and perhaps he 
had his reason, which we do not 
see—we are not quite satisfied with 
a figure or two he commonly places 
in his very foreground—neither with 
the figures nor their position. They 
are in these two pictures of the St 
Ursula and Queen of Sheba. The 
two upright lookers-on, in both in- 
stances, under the upright columns. 
These two pictures, and perhaps 
one or two more, make the National 
Gallery very rich in Claude. Yet 
his architectural-marine subjects are 
so transcendently fine, that possibly 
somewhat of the real merit of his 
landscapes is lost by a comparison. 
We know it is a fashion to proclaim 
Claude as the first landseape painter 
in the world, and that our opinion 
to the contrary will be considered 
an unpardonable heresy. But we 
will give reasons. What are his 
landscapes? Are they pastoral? 
They want pastoral freedem, both 
of country and execution; they are 
too dressed for pastoral. The dis 
tances are indeed perfect in paint- 
ing ; but they either have little union 
with the foregrounds, or are such as 
you would be content to see from a 
window, but have no desire to wan- 
der over. Nor is there any reason 
why he should not, if he pleased, 
substitute some other distances, or 
transfer from one picture to another. 
Then his trees, beautiful as they are 
as garden trees, might have been 
transplanted, and left, and perhaps 
trimmed, as ornamental; but they 
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have not in them that vital sap that 
bespeaks them indigenous. They 
have not about them the me 
power and spell, sensitiveness an 

communicativeness with all about 
them. If they bend or wave, it is 
without speech or hearing. Speech 
or hearing! Is not that an absurdity ? 
Surely not; if you think them not 
endowed creatures, substances into 
which, as fables old imagined, hu- 
manity itself might be convertible, 
you cannot enjoy landscape, and 
will never make a true landscape 
painter. Again, Claude’s grounds 
are not varied; little is left to the 
imagination ; there is not the undu- 
lation in them that conceals in part, 
to create desire for discovery of 
beauty and repose of shade and wa- 
ter, and music of its falls in the dips 
of knolls, of all which you may have 
indication only. His landscapes 
show still a remnant of the pastry- 
cook; there are still the stiffness 
and crowding of commonplace ob- 
jects, which may have been the re- 
quired ornaments of a Twelfth-night 
cake. Their repose even is always 
imperfect. His foregrounds are not 
fit to throw yourself at your length 
on ; they are mostly couches, barely 
covered clay; and you would not be 
safe a moment from interruption, 
either from cattle, or beings bent on 
the world’s daily occupations. There 
is in them no idea of the right um- 
brageous space or leisure for the 
“dolce far niente,” which is alone 
the true pastoral. He was, indeed, 
so aware of his deficiency this way, 
that he endeavours to avoid all ap- 
pearance of pastoral, and to make 
his scenes classical; but even then 
it is not through the poetry of the 
classical. It is not the metamor- 
phosis—not dryads, and water- 
nymphs, and fauns, and satyrs, by 
their native. woods and fountains, 
with the antique air of nature ere 
the working world began. He se- 
lects the precise, the formality of 
history, such as his “‘ Sinon brought 
prisoner to Priam,” which, as a land- 
scape, affords us not the slightest 
pleasure ; or, if he send forth a com. 
pany upon a merrymaking for dance 
and music, they are themselves from 
some town, and care little for the 
scenery they are in, and look not at 
it—but then they enjoy the atmo- 
sphere, and that he could and did 
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‘ paint wonderfully. The most pleas- 


ing as a landscape in the Gallery is 
his “ Study of Trees from Nature,” 
as it is termed. 

If not Claude, then who is the 
first landscape painter? Unques- 
tionably Gaspar Poussin—a master 
of whose pencil the National Gallery 
has not one very good specimen, 
nor are those on the walls in very 
good condition. It is impossible to 
have a picture by his hand that has 
not much beauty. But his pictures 
are often much injured, which, had 
we time, we could easily account 
for. They have often a faded ap- 
pearance, from being rubbed away 
in parts; and look dark, from the 
lights, more particularly the middle 
lights, having been removed. Though 
he painted with a full pencil, it was 
not with that under-body that Claude 
used; he showed his ground more, 
and employed it to be a part of his 
pictures. But when we see a pic- 
ture fresh as he left it, the power of 
colour and tone is quite wonderful. 
Then his compositions are always 
perfect. They, too, are pastoral to 
the very poetry of painting, the 
freedom of his pencilling truly cor- 
responding with the freedom of na- 
ture. Yet, if any would suppose 
that his pictures are mere transcripts 
of mountain scenery, they are little 
experienced in sketching from na- 
ture. There is most consummate 
art in their composition; none ever 
knew 80 well the principles of com- 
position; they were so thoroughly 
in his mind, that he could apply them 
with undeviating readiness. The 
Gaspars in the National Gallery give 
but a faint idea of the master. The 
two that are hung high, we reapect. 
The Abraham’s Sacrifice has much 
beauty, but is not in the best state. 
The Larici isa pretty picture enough, 
but we have seen better of the same 
subject; and perhaps the best is the 
little picture near it, with the figure 
before some sheep going down a 
road by the wood-side. 

Gaspar painted very rapidly ; his 
works, therefore, are very numerous, 
and may be purchased for but a 
small part of the sums bestowed up- 
on absolute trash ; we have ourselves 
seen within these last few months 
half-a-dozen that might have been 
purchased for the price of the Gains- 
borough market cart. He is the first 
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landscape-painter the world ever 
produced, and yet the National Gal- 
lery is content with poor specimens. 
We quite longed to cater for them, 
and could have done so very disin- 
terestedly, for we neither buy nor 
sell. Gaspar’s pastoral, we said, was 
perfect; it is ever repose, the true 
dolce far niente. It is a green earth 
made for the delight and repose of 
man, sensible of his presence, and 
in sympathy with him throughout 
all its vegetable life. Excepting in 
his land storms how rarely does he 
disturb his scenery even with cattle, 
it is for his, or its own people only ; 
sometimes a few goats are introdu- 
ced, not frequently sheep, and very 
seldom cattle. There is another 
great landscape painter, of whom, 
we believe, the gallery bas no spe- 
cimen—Salvator Rosa. Why is this ? 
We would notice more pictures; 
we have made many memoranda for 
the purpose; but remarks have run 
to greater length than we intended, 
and we fear Maga will not allow us 
much more space. But can we quit 
the gallery without noticing its very 
greatest treasures—those that have 
fixed us in one spot for hours? 
Treasures to which, greatly as we 
admire the Claudes, we look upon 
them as nothing. The Correggios— 
the country has made the best of 
bargains—they are worth any cost. 
I mean not the large heads which, 
however clever in composition, may 
have been painted by any one, but 
the two pictures, the Venus, Mer- 
cury, and Cupid, and the Ecce Ho- 
mo. They are, indeed, two subjects 
most opposite, opposite as heathen 
love and Christian love. The one 
exhibited in human beauty, the other 
in divine sacrifice and suffering. 
Take the heathen divinities. The 
grace and beauty of womanhood, 
manhood, childhood, each under the 
perfection of a divinity, are wonder- 
fully distinguished ; and the perfect 
chastity with which such a subject 
is invested, is at once a proof of the 
judgment and genius of this great 
master. If this picture did not display 
the utmost beauty in the figures, we 
should still think it a masterpiece of 
colour and chiaroscuro. We are 
at a loss to imagine how it has been 
executed, or what materials have 
been employed to produce such 
force, such illumination, and such 
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purity of tints, and such entire har- 
mony. The face of the Venus may 
not strike all alike; possibly he 
avoided a portrait; but we see Cor- 
reggio intended that beauty should 
be pervading, and not the more con- 
spicuous in the face; but there is a 
peculiar liquid expression about the 
eyes, that poets have endeavoured in 
words to express—the countenance 
is still tne “ nimium lubricus aspici.” 
There is no perfect female beauty 
without modesty—nor is it here 
wanting. Mercury, who was not 
very scrupulous, has no thought but 
to teach the infant; and Cupid, the 
arch-urchin god, has such intuitive 
sense of his own superior divinity, 
that he rather seems inwardly bent 
on teaching than learning; and 
though Mercury was a rare and 
merry trickster in his infancy, Cupid, 
you doubt not, will be a match for 
him. Every limb is quivering with 
life, delight, and infant knavery. The 
group, though powerfully brought 
out by the background, is most 
admirably united with it by means 
of the light foliage, which in most 
copies we have seen is omitted. And 
the freshness, form, colour, and 
execution of this foliage, and, in- 
deed, of all the visible background, 
show that Correggio would have 
been a wonderful Jandscape- painter. 
What can we say of the other pic- 
ture? We never saw pathos‘ equal 
that of the fainting Madonna. It is 
the very personification of grief, 
upon the utmost verge of mental 
suffering, shown even to the very 
hands; this figure is a most asto- 
nishing work—and the sweetness of 
the partially seen head of the sup- 

orting figure is perfect sympathy. 

e cannot say that the Christ strikes 
us as of equal power. Then if we 
look to the mechanism, and conjec- 
ture of the materials with which 
these works were executed, we are 
lost in wonder. Look at the hue 
of the countenance of the Ma- 
donna, the shade across the face 
and throat, it is surprising! There 
is no known material that will pro- 
duce the texture, it is unlike that 
of any other picture, of any other 
master, of any time. These are the 
most luminons works in existence. 
We have heard ignorant people find 
fault with the extravagant purchase 
of these two pictures—~it is in ytfer 
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ignorance that they do so. They 
are national treasures, for which too 
much could scarcely be given. In- 
deed, when we consider the immense 
value, in a national point of view, of 
the most exquisite works 6f art; 
their necessary scarcity, and the 
means this great country has more 
than all others of obtaining them, we 
would implore Parliament, and the 
people at large, to make strenuous 
exertions to enrich their country, 
and more permanently establish its 
glory and its intellectual, and con- 
sequently moral improvement, by 
the greatest works that may demand 
admiration of the world, and create 
a more perfect taste in the people. 
These wondrous works (we are 
speaking now only of the old mas- 
ters) are the productions of less than 
a century and a halfintime. As in 
every art, the men of consummate 
genius are few, and the lives of many 
of them short. The works are, there- 
fore, limited ; diamonds may be dug 
out of the earth, but the hands of 
Raphael, Correggio, Titian, Claude, 
Poussin, will paint no more pictures. 
Why then should opportunities of 
purchase pass by unemployed? We 
are astonished, indeed, at the num- 
ber of pictures we see—but be sure, 
the number of the first-rate are not 
so many. If some of the painters 
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lived to great ages, others were cut 
off early, and some of the best. 
Raphael, born in 1483, died at thirty- 
seven years of age. Annibal Carracci, 
born 1560, died at forty-nine. Paolo 
Veronese, born 1530, at fifty-eight. 
Georgione, born 1478, at thirty-three. 
Rembrandt, born 1606, at sixty-eight. 
Velasquez, 1594, at sixty-six. Titian, 
indeed, lived and painted to a great 
age; he died at ninety-six. It is 
curious, that the same year, 1600, 
produced the greatest landscape- 
painters, Claude and Gaspar Pous- 
sin—the latter died at sixty-two— 
the former at eighty-two. Fourteen 
years after was born Salvator Rosa, 
1614, who died aged fifty-nine. We 
have run over some of these dates 
to show the pericds within which 
the great treasures were perfected ; 
and that, according to the range of 
lives of the masters, their works must 
be much Jess numerous than from 
the multiplicity of pictures, every 
where seen, one would imagine. 
Every country, and England, as a 
nation less so than most, is now 
most desirous of collecting. The 
desire may come too late, and a time 
may come, and we believe will come, 
when prices that are now thought 
high will be considered ridiculously 
ow. 
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We have lately been reading a very 
clever and instructive book by the 
author of “ Philip Van Artevelde,” 
entitled “ The Statesman,” without 
being able to perceive what grounds 
it can have furnished for the impu- 
tation of a satirical or covert mean- 
ing, which we had previously heard 
ascribed to it. Whether that its 
author, being already so well known, 
and so highly rated, in his poetical 
character, could not be credited for 
writing in sober seriousness on mat- 
ters of a plain didactic nature—or 
whether that the indisputable truths 
it contains are of a class so obvious 
and common as to strike every rea- 
der with the impression familiarized 
to us in the language of ’Peach’em— 


—— ‘* so pat to all the tribe, 
Each cries, That is levelled at me”-— 


POLITICS, 


We merely advert to the fact, leaving 
it to be explained by the critics; 
and, with regard to the book itself, 
wide as is the field for useful prac- 
tical discussions which its pages lay 
open to us, we mean to restrict our 
comment upon it to the contents of 
a single chapter—that having for its 
announced purport the “ Ethics of 
Politics.” 

On this most important and deli- 
cate part of his subject, it is indeed 
but justice to the author to say, that 
he “ excuses himself for treating at 
all, where he must necessarily treat 
so lightly, on the great doctrine of 
political morality, because there is, 
among the writers and thinkers of 
this country, such an effective op- 
pugnancy to all false doctrine on 
moral themes, that, even should he 
have fallen into error, the putting 
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forth of such error would tend to 
bring truth into more vital activity.” 
—“ Yet, this” (he adds), “ notwith- 
standing, he may almost say be has 
written this chapter with a trembling 
hand.” 

So modest an expression of doubt 
and diffidence is more than enough 
to disarm the severity of criticism, 
even could it be fairly said that the 
sentiments avowed were such as 
justly to incur reproach; but on the 
present occasion the worst that can 
be alleged is perhaps a degree of 
indistinctness which it were better 
not to have permitted to appear with 
reference to a topic on which the 
mina of a statesman should, above 
all others, be clear and explicit; 
while it leads to a suspicion that a 
certain laxity of principle has be- 
come too widely prevalent, even 
among the most scrupulous and 
high-minded official personages. 
Thus we are given to understand 
that “ the rules of political mora- 
lity are less ascertained and agreed 
upon than any other branch of phi- 
losophy”—a position which we ap- 
prehend to be no less dangerous, if 
it could be maintained, than strictly 
untenable. Again, to say that “ the 
first principles of this philosophy 
are plain and definite—their appli- 
cation otherwise” —is, according to 
our conception, an opening of the 
door to every species of political 
profligacy, while it is no Jess false 
to represent that the world is di- 
vided between two classes of rea- 
soners on the subject of this philo- 
sophy—the one consisting of those 
who would have the principles of 
private life carried whole into poli- 
tics—the other of those who, to 
judge of them from their own avew- 
ed doctrines and practices, “ might 
have been worshippers in the tem- 
ple at Acro-Corinth, which was 
dedicated to violence and necessity” 
—the-former set, according to this 
commentator, being at variance with 
themselves from finding their prin- 
ciples impracticable, while the lat- 
ter “ are often unable to find a foot- 
ing upon any principle whatever.” 

Now, what we have principally to 
remark upon this classification is, 
that it weare much more the com- 


plexion of point and epigram than 
of sober reality. To take, for in- 
stanee, the cardinal maxim of all 
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morality —that which prohibits “the 
doing of evil that good may come 
of it”—who would venture to ex- 
press a doubt that this is a principle 
equally applicable in public, as in 
private life—to political as well as 
to individual morality ? To talk of 
being guided by “ the balance of 
consequences” —to say that nothing 
is evil but as it shall be found to be 
80 upon a just estimate of that cri- 
terion—inveolves too gross and pal- 
pable an absurdity to merit the 
trouble of refutation. 

“ Evil, upon the balance of con- 
sequences!’ And who is to hold 
the balance ?—who shall be invest- 
ed with the delicate office of pro- 
nouncing which scale preponde- 
rates? Is this the boasted moral 
sense which some philosophers have 
taken such pains to establish, and 
the denial of which by others is justly 
regarded as the reproach of their 
writings, and a fatal blemish to their 
reputation ? 

There is, in point of fact, no such 
discrepancy between the moral ob- 
ligations of public and private men 
as the author seems to imagine; and 
the examples by which he has cho- 
sen to illustrate his doctrine are not 
at all in point. Thus, when he says 
that “ the law of truth stands first in 
the code of private morality,’ how 
does he take upon him to show that 
it is not equally applicable as a 
rule of politics? ‘ Suppose,” says 
he, “ this law adopted absolutely 
by statesmen acting in this coun- 
try and in this age as members 
of a government—not one in ten 
of the measures taken by the Ca- 
binet can win the sincere assent 
of every member of that cabinet. 
The opinions of fifteen or twenty 
individuals can never be uniformly 
concurrent.” All this may be safely 
conceded. But how, in the name of 
wonder, does it tend to preve that 
the law of truth may be dispensed 
with in politics ? “ The law of trath 
would require the dissentient mem- 
bers not to express assent. Under 
this law, when the Speaker of the 
House of Commons bids those who 
are of this opinion to say ‘ Ay, 
and these who are of the contrary 
opinion to say ‘ No, the dissentient 
members of the cabinet must say 
‘No’ accordingly.” Now, with leave 
of Mr Taylor, this is as complete a 
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non-sequitur a8 ever was penned. 
What the law, not so much of poli- 
tical truth, as of political integrity 
and consistency, requires of a pub- 
lic man, is that he should adhere 
to that party in politics whose prin- 
ciples he in the main most- ap- 
proves. Particular measures are to 
be judged by him, not so much in 
themselves, and upon their own se- 
parate merits, as in respect that they 
are parts of a general system; and 
it rarely happens that they are of 
that marked and decided character 
for moral good or evil, as that a man 
may not conscientiously defend and 
support them, as parts of that sys- 
tem which he has adopted, even 
though he may have differed from 
the majority of his associates in the 
Cabinet when they were first pro- 
posed and canvassed. How, then, 
his saying “ Ay,” when the Speaker 
calls on him for his opinion whether 
it is best that such a particular mea- 
sure should pass, or that the Cabinet 
of which he is a member should be 
dissolved for want of unanimity, 
can fairly be construed either a 
breach of truth or a breach of the 
fundamental principle of Christian 
morality above quoted, passes, we 
confess, our comprehension to dis- 
cover—and, so far (at least) there is 
no difference—at least we are unable 
to discern any—between the private 
obligation and the public. 

On the other hand, it would be 
easy enough to find abundance of 
cases in support of the contrary doc- 
trine, namely, that there is no such 
distinction between private and pub- 
lic morality as that which this writer 
supposes. Let us draw our ex- 
amples from the state of affairs 
actually existing, as that by which 
our position may be most familiarly 
and at the same time most usefully 
illustrated. 

About six years ago, that large 
and influential party in the state 
which still rejoices in the denomi- 
nation of “ Whig,” though now con- 
siderably reduced in numbers and 
importance, and possessing the title 
(as by lineal inheritance), though 
without a single remaining feature 
of original Whiggism, suddenly ar- 
rived at a wonderful unanimity of 
persuasion on a subject respecting 
which they had previously been very 
much divided in opiniop—namely, 
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the necessity of a great organic 
change in the constitution, under the 
name of Parliamentary Reform. On 
that most vital point—unsettled and 
far from uniform as the current of 
opinion had been, up to that very 
moment, among the great leaders of 
the party—it may be safely assumed 
that the current had set the other 
way; and both writings and speeches 
may be referred to in quite suffi- 
cient abundance to establish the 


‘fact, that Reform in Parliament—at 


least to any great extent, or upon 
any broad or comprehensive prin- 
ciple—had not yet become the test 
or Shibboleth of the party. To this 
fact, indeed, the then recent histori- 
cal works of its present Jeader in 
the House of Commons bear ample 
testimony ; and, accordingly, long 
will they be remembered and cited 
to his confusion, whenever he is 
visited, for his sins, with the un- 
happy propensity to insist on the 
immutable character of the doctrines 
he now is obliged to advocate. 

Now, such being the actual state 
of the case as to the recent adoption 
of the present political creed of the 
party, let us merely suppose that, in 
their first breathless haste after be- 
coming invested with it, they had 
unanimously agreed, not only in the 
duty of enforcing it in the ordinary 
sense, as a measure of government, 
but of bearing down all resistance 
by having recourse to such means. 
as the Acro-Corinthian mode of 
worship alone can sanction the use 
of—by awakening and embodying 
agitation, tumult, and eventual mas- 
sacre, in the name and under the 
banners of the royal authority. We 
are putting merely a hypothetical 
question; but, supposing such to 
have been the course of proceed- 
ing had recourse to by any class 
of statesmen, should we hesitate to 
call it an infringement of the first 
and greatest of religious obligations 
—“a doing of evil that good may 
come,” and fully as reprehensible 
and as aBominable in the case of a 
body of statesmen as of an indivi- 
dual moral agent ? 

Again, it would be quite prepos- 
terous, and indeed most unchari- 
table, to call in question the sincerity 
of any of his Majesty’s present mi- 
nisters as to the professions, in 
which they are all unanimous, of 
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attachment to the ecclesiastical es- 
tablishment and the principles of 
the monarchy; and more especially 
would it be so with regard to those 
particular members of the Cabinet 
who have exhibited in the whole 
course of their lives an even more 
than common devotion to the inte- 
rests of religion, in which those of 
the state are happily so bound up as 
to be altogether inseparable. Now 
it so happens that, owing to the 
combined operations of the Reform 
Bill and of that other great measure 
of Catholic Emancipation which 
preceded, but must be considered 
as part and parcel of it, a conside- 
rable number of members have been 
added to the legislature, of some of 
whom the direct and avowed object 
is to subvert the Church Establish- 
ment, from which they are them- 
selves aliens, and of others the 
design, hardly less open, to intro- 
duce Republican institutions in the 
place of Monarchical, and whose im- 
mediate interest, unqualified by any 
differences of opinion on minor 
points, it is to unite firmly together 
for the accomplishment of their re- 
spective purposes. Now suppose, 
only just suppose (for, as before, we 
are putting a merely hypothetical 
case for the sake of the argument) 
that the party of the ministers, find- 
ing themselves outnumbered and in 
danger of being outvoted by their 
ancient rivals, whom we will call, 
for the sake of distinction, the Tories, 
should think fit, rather than resign 
office, to throw themselves on the 
support of this combined army of 
Revolutionists, under the specious 
pretence of all classes of Reformers 
uniting to repel a common danger, 
and thus to help forward the designs 
of those whom they know to be 
leagued for the destruction of all 
that they profess to venerate, with 
utter recklessness of the conse- 
quences in which they might thus 
find themselves irrevocably engaged 
to participate. Now, in such a 
hypothetical case as this, should we 
not also say that they had incurred 
the deep guilt and awful responsi- 
bility arising from the violation of a 
divine precept, alike strictly obliga- 
tory on the consciences of men and 
ministers ? 

‘To revert, however, to the consi- 
deration of the question as it reJates 
to the particular obligation of Truth 
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—namely, whether that priuciple 
can be regarded as in any, and if in 
any in what, degree less binding on 
a statesman than on a private indivi- 
dual? It does not seem to be con- 
tended that a direct falsehood, bear- 
ing, or intended to bear, the effect 
of deception, is at all more justi- 
fiable in the one case than iu the 
other. On the contrary, the very 
rule which is so constantly appealed 
to as having settled, that to ascribe 
falsehood to, another in the course 
of debate is unparliamentary and 
not to be suffered, seems to imply 
that there is no general recognition 
of the lawfulness of political lying. 
But if not allowable for purposes of 
downright deception, is there any 
pretence for saying that what is vul- 
garly denominated ‘‘a white lie,” 
a slight misrepresentation made to 
suit some immediate purpose in the 
way of argument, but neither in- 
tended nor calculated to produce 
any lasting effect on the mind of the 
hearer, is entitled to more favour 
or indulgence in political cases than 
it would meet with in private so- 
ciety ? Let us answer this question 
by another hypothetical illustration. 
Nobody can have forgotten the me- 
morable speech put by Ministers 
into the mouth of his Majesty at the 
opening of the session of 1834, 
wherein his Majesty was made to 
express the following sentiments— 
“T have seen with feelings of deep 
regret and just indignation the con- 
tinuance of attempts to excite the 
people of Ireland to demand a repeal 
of the legislative union. To the 
practices which have been used to 
produce disaffection to the state, 
and mutual distrust and animosity 
between the people of the two coun- 
tries, is chiefly to be attributed the 
spirit of insubordination which, 
though for the present in a great 
degree controlled by the power of 
the law, has been but too percep- 
tible in many instances. To none 
more than the deluded instruments 
of the agitation thus perniciously 
excited, is the continuance of such 
a spirit productive of the most rui- 
nous consequences ; and the united 
and vigorous exertions of the loyal 
and well-affected, in aid of Govern- 
ment, are imperiously required, to 
put un end to a system of excite- 
ment and violence which, while it 
continues, is destructive of the peace 
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of society, and, if successful, must 
inevitably prove fatal to the United 
Kingdom.” 

We have cited these remarkable pas- 
sages in the speech precisely as they 
were delivered, because there is no 
possibility of mistaking either their 
general drift and purport, or the 
name of the individual at whom they 
were more particularly levelled; 
and accordingly we find Mr O’Con- 
nell, in the course of the debate on 
the address which followed, resent- 
ing it in a speech, full of rage and 
defiance, upon a motion to expunge 
those very clauses. In further con- 
firmation of the true drift of the do- 
cument in question, if indeed it re- 
quired any, we need only draw the 
recollection of the reader to the 
gross and unmitigated abuse which 
that gentleman continued to heap 
upon Ministers, in his various ad- 
dresses, both spoken and written, 
from that time until, after Lord 
’ Grey’s retirement, they became con- 
verted from the spirit of denuncia- 
tion to that of mutual support and 
alliance. But the facts are matter 
of history; and no man in his senses 
would dream of calling either those 
facts, or the inferences to be drawn 
from them, into question, any more 
than of casting doubt or suspicion 
on the most generally known and 
universally accredited of all histori- 
cal testimonies. 

Now let us suppose the case of a 
nobleman—one of the most illus- 
trious in name, and of the most de- 
servedly popular in respect of his 
talents and character among those 
very Ministers by whom the speech 
was framed, and having, moreover, 
no mean share of the credit at- 
tached to the composition of it—and 
Jet us imagine him, at the end of 
two or three sessions, so far confid- 
ing in the forgetfulness of his audi- 
tors as to assure them, with refer- 
ence to this very same document, 
that, “with regard to the speech 
dictated by Earl Grey’s Administra- 
tion, there is not the shadow of 
foundation for stating that the indi- 
vidual in question (Mr O’Connell) 
had been drrectly or indirectly alluded 
to therein,’ —it is quite evident that, 
supposing such a declaration to be 
made in Parliament at the present 
day, by any one who had been a 
member of that Cabinet, it could 
not be made with an intent to de-« 
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ceive or mislead by the denial of a 
fact which so plainly proves itself 
by the mere production of the docu- 
ment. Considering it as a wilful 
and deliberate falsehood, its inutility 
would be so obvious and palpable 
as at once to remove from the ut- 
terer of it the imputation of any such 
design. It, therefore, would neces- 
sarily have to be regarded as a mere 
sportive sally of the imagination, or 
at most as a casual flourish of the 
weapons of logical skill and dexte- 
rity. In private society, it will, we 
think, be admitted, that such a loose 
and random mode of dealing with 
the sacredness of truth would be re- 
garded as (to use the mildest term) 
highly reprehensible. The question 
is, whether it would be held entitled 
to any wider degree of toleration in 
a public assembly, when resorted to 
by a statesman for political pur- 
poses? And it is a question which 
really answers itself, if the party 
propounding it will only give him- 
self the trouble to call to mind that 
truth is always appealed to as the 
standard of political, no less than of 
private assertion, and that the bare 
imputation of a deviation from it is 
even more. sure to be resented, and, 
if persisted in, of being brought to 
the test of mortal conflict, in the one 
case than in the other, in exact pro- 
portion to its greater publicity. In 
other words, the question answers 
itself by merely putting another :— 
Did the questioner ever hear of a 
party accused of falsehood in a 
speech uttered in Parliament de- 
fending himself by the plea of pri- 
vilege—or of such a plea being ad- 
mitted ? 

One of the most approved arts of 
statesman-craft, and which appears 
to fall in very commodiously with ’ 
the general plan of Mr Taylor’s 
“ethical” chapter, is that of repel- 
ling a charge by first wilfully misre- 
presenting the true nature and scope 
of it. Thus the Ministerial paper of 
the day is triumphant at the exposure 
by Lord John Russell of Lord Stan- 
ley’s imputed falsehood, “ in charg- 
ing Ministers with the adoption of 
the appropriation principle under 
the dictation of Mr O'Connell,” and 
of his matchless impudence in re- 
curring asecond time to the same 
statement, after having been, a month 
ago, reminded by Mr Spring Rice, 
of its want of truth,—the fact being 
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(a fact of history as undeniable as 
the Conquest) that the clause in 
question—or rather the principle of 
the clause—having been suspended, 
and virtually abandoned, by Earl 
Grey’s Cabinet (it may be, contrary 
to the judgment of that section of 
the Cabinet to which Lord John 
Russell belonged), was subsequent- 
ly readopted after the secession of 
those members who were most op- 
posed to it, and as the sequel to a 
train of events, some of which still 
remain enveloped in all the darkness 
of a state mystery. It was this re- 
storation, or second adoption, of the 
obnoxious principle to which it is 
palpable that Lord Stanley alluded, 
with the charge of its having been 
done under the dictation of the in- 
dividual in question,—a charge to 
which it is equally palpable that 
Lord John Russell’s “ ériamphant” 
negative affords no answer whatever, 
as all the world knows that this was 
long after the time that Lord Stanley 
and his colleagues had quitted the 
Cabinet. The stigma of impudence 


must therefore rest on other shoul- 
ders than those of Lord Stanley. 


We repeat, that all these several 
cases which we have now put are, 
like those put by Mr Taylor, to be 
treated as merely hypothetical; but 
they are sufficient to prove, that 
no line, such as he has imagined, 
can, with any safety, be drawn be- 
tween the obligations of public and 
‘private morality, and that his own 
instances are far from establishing 
any such distinction, since they 
amount merely to this, that the ex- 
pediency of any public measure de- 
pends on a variety of considerations 
—political as well as moral,—and 
that it must be disposed of according 
to the best judgment that can be 
formed upon the balance of conse- 
quences. But this is a doctrine 
which, so far from operating as any 
impeachment of moral integrity, is 
absolutely indispensable to us as 
members of society; so that for a 
statesman, or for any private indivi- 
dual, to withhold his assent from 
every measure that is propounded 
until all objections are obviated, and 
all imperfections removed, would 
be no Jess than to stop the progress 
of human affairs altogether. 

It was our intention to have 
offered some observations on the 
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progress of “ The Collision;” and, 
perhaps, also some remarks on Mr 
O’Connell’s second letter to the 
English people. But the former 
much threatened, and by some, per- 
haps, dreaded, event has already 
passed away like a tale that is told, 
and left no impression behind it, un- 
less that of the utter insignificancy 
of those who so lately predicted it 
as the dissolution of the entire frame- 
work of society. And as to the 
second—the Letter !—* Verbosa et 
grandis Epistola”—it has been re- 
cently so exposed and torn to pieces 
by a Parliamentary leader, whose 
very name it would be an act of in- 
justice to insert in the same page 
that is soiled with that of the writer, 
as to render any further exposure no 
less unnecessary than it would be 
irksome. To treat any of the ten, or 
a hundred-times repeated, assertions 
which it contains, as arguments to 
be refuted, would be, in some mea- 
sure, to degrade one’s self to the 
same level. To say that “ Justice to 
Ireland” means, in the phraseology 
of Mr O’Connel), the complete and 
entire surrender of the government 
of that country into the hands of the 
Roman Catholics—that it implies the 
extinction of tithes in any and in 
every shape—the introduction of the 
voluntary system into the Church, 
and utter subversion and demoliton 
of the Protestant Establishment—is 
but to repeat what is now not only 
left to be inferred, but distinctly 
avowed, as the principle placed in 
opposition to that which he denomi- 
nates “the gigantic, multitudinous 
injustice—the gross, glaring, mon- 
strous injustice—more insufferable 
because sustained by cant and hypo- 
crisy in the name of religion” —of 
the Protestant government. 

The childish historical falsehood 
which represents that tithes were 
instituted by Catholics, for the pur- 

oses of Catholic worship—(mean- 
ing, of course, by the term Catholic, 
Roman Catholic, or Popish—for else 
it means nothing )—may now safely 
be left to any well-educated children 
to grapple with; and the sophistry 
which pretends to assimilate the case 
of the Irish Catholics to that of the 
Scotch Presbyterians, may be resign- 
ed, with equal security, for detection 
to the shrewd sense and virtuous jn- 
dignation of those whom it is sought 
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to dishonour by the absurd compari- 
son. Let the Irish Roman Catholics 
abandon the monstrous corruptions 
of auricular confession and clerical 
celibacy—let them give such tests as 
may be fully and implicitly relied on, 
of obedience to the laws, and con- 
formity to the requisitions of civil 
government—Ict them show that not 
only the numerical majority (how- 
ever large) of a generally ignorant, 
bigotted, and enslaved community— 
(enslaved, not to their legitimate ru- 
lers, but to a self-separated, and self- 
proclaimedirresponsible priesthood ) 
—but the actual majority of the wise, 
and virtuous, and intelligent portion 
of citizens, and of those having the 
largest stake in the welfare of the 
country, by reason of the amount of 
their property—are with them—and 
then, but not till then, may Ireland 
be put in comparison with Scotland, 
in respect of what are called the de- 
mands of justice; and an argument 
be maintained that, in spite of the 
legislative union between the coun- 
tries, her insular and distinct posi- 
tion invests her with a claim to a 
different system of Church Govern- 
ment than that which is required 
and cheerfully submitted to by the 
larger and better part of the empire. 

What, therefore, we object to in Mr 
Taylor’s ethical philosophy, is that 
it tends, no doubt undesignedly, to 
lower the standard of moral excel- 
lence in its application to that high- 
est branch of mere human philoso- 
phy, the science of politics; and we 
fear that this tendency has been 
greatly encouraged by the lax notions 
of modern statesmen in matters of 
conscience. Hence falsehood has 
engendered falsehood in alarmingly 
rapid progression; and popular de- 
lusion has been kept up and foment- 
ed on all subjects connected with 
the Civil and Ecclesiastical Esta- 
blishments of the country, by the 
most unfounded statements—state- 
ments so often repeated, and repeat- 
ed in defiance of continual refuta- 
tion, as to have obtained a sort of 
credence even in the minds of the 
retailers, if not of the original fabri- 
cators. The diminishing majorities 
of the House of Commons, and the 
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yet more rapid increase of the Con- 
servative epirit manifesting itself at 
county elections, afford some en-— 
couragement to hope that the empire 
of delusion has found its limit, and 
that a purer and healthier tone of 
feeling is beginning to supersede the 
false impressions that have so long 
prevailed. The lower orders of socie- 
ty already are able to perceive that, 
with respect to the alleged abuses, 
and vast superfluous wealth of the 
church, “ when,” to use the empha- 
tic words of Sir Francis Palgrave, 
“the people pillage the altar, they 
waste their own children’s inheri- 
tance, they rob themselves, they de- 
stroy the most impartially democra- 
tic element which any theory of 
government can afford.” * 

Now, therefore, is the time—when 
the most strenuous efforts of all who 
are sincerely desirous of preserving 
the constitution in Church and State, 
by which England has been so long 
prosperously and triumphantly ad- 
ministered, ought to be directed to 
the task of rousing the guardians of 
the realm—those who, whether in or 
out of office, have the chief voice in 
the conduct of its affairs—from that 
condition of moral apathy and Juke- 
warmuess, which has been the sure 
fore-runner, in all nations, of a state 
of political degradation and thral- 
dom. The spirit of the eclectic phi- 
losophy, which, shortly after Chris- 
tianity became first invested with the 
character of a state religion, taught 
the difference of creeds to be conei- 
dered as a matter of inferior import- 
ance, and under whose guidance 
“the most light-minded and frivo- 
lous of mankind allowed themselves 
to abuse the solemn subject in cov- 
troversy into matter for fashionable 
conversation or trifling amuse- 
ment,” + is, perhaps, no Jess a cha- 
racteristic of modern statesmen than 
it was of the corrupt courtiers of the 
sons of Constantine. But the Eng- 
lish Church is, as yet, untainted with 
the suspicion of such effeminate he- 
resy. It (at least) has hitherto taken 
no deep root in her well-cultivated 
soil; and we can still look to her 
sacred lamp as possessed of sufficient 
potency to disperse the noxious va- 





* See Introduction to the Rot. Cur, Regis, published under the directions of the 
Record Commission, p. xliii. 
¢ Newman's History of the Arjans of the Fourth Century, p, 281. 
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pours that surround it. Well, in- 
deed, may it be said—and in the 
truest spirit of watchful prophecy, 
anxious to avert the evil which it tco 
surely foresees as the consequence 
of a contrary course of destructive- 
ness,— 


*¢ Put out the light? 
Tf I quench thee, thou flaming minister, 
I know not where is that Promethean fire 
That can thy light relume.” 


—Nor are we to be put off our guard 
by the often repeated assurance, the 
even indignant assertion, of inviol- 
able attachment to the Church, or 
the vehement denial of all design to 
weaken or subvert it, with which 
the mest organic changes in its con- 
stitution and discipline, and the 
most unsparing encroachments on 
its revenues and privileges, are now 
habitually prefaced. It is possible 
even that some of these assertions 
may be made in good faith, and with 
honest intention; but we must not 
look with the less jealousy to the 
quarters from whence the proposals 
accompanying them derive their 
principal support and encourage- 
ment. There can be no safe under- 
standing or honest compromise be- 
tween the true friends of the Church 
and its natural and necessarily in- 
veterate enemies, A measure af- 
fecting its vital interests, which 
comes to us recommended by Mr 
O’Connell and Mr Wilks, cannot be 
viewed with less suspicion because 
it has also obtained the sanction of 
Lord Melbourne and Lord John 
Russell. It. is not in disparagement 
of those statesmen, nor trom doubt 
of their sincerity, but in conse- 
quence of their actual position, that 
the suspicion arises. In plain Eng- 
' lish, no minister of the crown, who 
depends for his continuance in 
office on the support of those who 
seek the overthrow of the constitu- 
tion in any one of its branches, can, 
by any possibility—let him deserve 
it ever so much—possess the confi- 
dence of those who are bound to 
defend it. We can accept no secu- 
rity—least of all, the mere personal 
security of any minister, that should 


induce us to recede an iota from our 


defensive position, so long as the 
servants of the crown are making 
common cause with its enemies. We 
wish not to offend: or to irritate by 
any unfounded or even questionable 
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charges. We say nothing, therefore, 
of alliance or compact. We impute 
no motives. We appeal only to palp- 
able and undeniable facts. Nay, we 
will go so far in avoiding the otca- 
sion of misconstruction, as to call it 
mere accident that has placed the 
present government of this great 
country in the most false and unna- 
tural predicament in which the go- 
vernment of a country was ever 
placed, and in which it is utterly 
impossible that it should long con- 
tinue without a dissolution of the 
whole frame-work of society. By 
accident, then, and by accident only, 
it has happened, that in almost all the 
great measures which, since the 
passing of the Reform Bill, have 
come under the consideration of 
Parliament, the party of the King’s 
present ministers has been com- 
posed, besides their own immedi- 
ate adherents, of Irish Papists, 
English Dissenters, and Scotch and 
English Radicals — all having so 
plainly, for their ultimate if. not im- 
mediate object, the overthrow of 
one branch or other of the constitu- 
tion, that the fact cannot admit a 
moment's dispute or denial. With 
all this support from all this variety 
of quarters, so far are they from 
having the voice of the country to 
rely upon as being in their power, 
that they can obtain only a bare ma- 
jority of votes in a reformed House 
of Commons, and are met by an 
overwhelming resistance on the 
part of the second branch of the 
legislature. What then takes place ? 
Even while we are writing, there 
comes a third letter from Mr O’Con- 
nell, addressed, not like his two for- 
mer, to the people of England, of 
whose aid he evidently despairs, but 
to his own Irish subjects, calling on 
them to associate for the overthrow 
of the House of Lords—an object 
which, so announced, would, under 
any other King’s government but the 
present, be surely and instantly made 
the ground of a prosecution by his 
Majesty’s Attorney-General. Under 
present circumstances it may be 
more fit to regard it as an ebullition 
of disappointed frenzy. The same 
newspaper which contains this effu- 
sion in one of its columns gives 
room, in another, for the insertion 
of the letter to his constituents, an- 
nouncing Mr D. W. Harvey's resig- 


nation of his seat for the borough 
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of Southwark, and assigning as his 
motive the impossibility of effecting 
any good without a further reform 
(amounting to absolute democracy ) 
of the House of Commons. Now it 
is quite plain that ministers cannot 
—and in charity we will believe that 
they would not if they could—give 
their assistance to either of the re- 
volutionary projects thus announced 
as being indispensable. They know 
—and the country also knows and 
feels—that the Crown, the Church, 
and the Peerage, are so mutually 
dependent, that the one cannot be 
removed or fundamentally altered, 
without the overthrow of the entire 
edifice—that the popular foundation 
already extends far beyond the ori- 
ginal design, and even beyond the 
wishes of moderate and constitu- 
tional reformers, cannot be made 
wider except at the most imminent 
risk of the same consummation. 
They know that, even were they so 
traitorously disposed as we are far 
from believing would, under any 
circumstances, be found to be the 
case with any of them, the King, 
whose servants they still are, will 
never consent to what would, in 
effect, be his own abdication. They 
know that their pitiful majority can- 
not force the Crown, and that an 
appeal to the country will be pro- 
ductive of any thing rather than a 
reinforcement of that majority.— 
Ay—and even notwithstanding the 
temporary advantage gained by 
means of the English Municipal 
Reform Bill to the Ministerial cause. 
That measure is now passed and 
settled, and the course of proceeding 
connected with is adoption become 
matter of history; but it ought net 
to be even thus incidentally noticed, 
without the remark that few pages 
of history exhibit staine of greater 
injustice, and more glaring violations 
of legal and constitutional principle, 
than that on which this “ great” 
achievement is inscribed. No in- 
stance perhaps can be produced 
from the entire volume, of a more 
flagrant outrage than this species 
of wholesale disfranchisement, for 
which it was admitted to be neces- 
- sary to have the mock sanction of a 
Royal Commission, without produc- 
tion of a tittle of the evidence on 
which the report of the commis- 
sioners was founded, and in the very 
teeth of the unrefuted and unan< 
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swered opinions of the best lawyers 
that the Commission itself was ille- 
gal. Yet even less censurable was 
the conduct of the party seeking to 
force the measure, than the tempo- 
rizing policy adopted by its oppo- 
nents, on account of the fatal prece- 
dent involved init. It is due to the 
character of the most eminent law- 
yer, and one of the most distin- 
guished statesmen, of the present 
day, to record the non-concurrence 
of the venerable Lord Eldon in that 
unhappy compromise of principle, 
together with the known fact, that 
if he had not been incapacitated by 
an iliness which attacked him on the 
very day after the bill was brought 
into the Upper House, and which 
has ever since disabled him from 
resuming his Parliamentary func- 
tions, that House would have been 
without the excuse that a more 
straightforward and honest course 
had not been marked out for them. 
They know that the country at large, 
even with all its advocacy of Reform, 
is satisfied with that measure of it 
which has been obtained already; 
because they know that all those 
among the supporters of Reform 
who honestly meant what they said, 
and aimed at nothing beyond it, 
gained every thing that they con- 
tended for, as soon as they attained 
the object of making the House of 
Commons in fact that which it pre- 
viously was only in theory—a repre- 
sentative body, distinct from, and in- 
dependent of, the other branch of 
the Legislature. They know that 
those who contemplated Reform in 
no other sense than this, would 
have sooner forfeited their existence 
than consented to its being made a 
stepping-stone to the annihilation of 
the other parts of the constitution, 
and the erection of a democratical 
republic on the ruins of our present 
limited monarchy. They know that 
such a result was never dreamed of 
by the sound and intelligent part of 
the community, and they conse- 
quently know that it is altogether 
hopeless to look for the support of 
the country to either of the projects 
announced by the new manifestoes 
of their two rival supporters. What 
is left for them, then—unless indeed 
the return to their common standard 
of these leaders of internal division 
should restore to them a few more 
brief days or hours of feverish ex- 
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istence—what other alternative is 
left for them? The answer is ob- 
vious. We seek not for it—it is 
forced upon us; and this, as I before 
intimated, not from any other cause 
but the accident of their peculiar 
situation—an accident, however, be 
it remembered (and this is the moral 
of the tale), which might and would 
have been avoided by any statesmen 
who had taken for their guidance 
a higher and better principle than 
appears to have entered into the 
contemplation of Mr Taylor. So 
true is the maxim of the satirist— 
substituting only that higher and 
better principle in the place of hu- 
man wisdom— 

“ Nullum numen habes, si sit prudentia, 

sed te 
Nos facimus, Fortune, deam celoque lo- 
camus.” : 


Our ink was scarcely dry, when 
a singularly striking illustration of 
the doctrine adverted to occurred 
in the report of a speech at the 
Crown and Anchor Tavern, con- 
taining the expression of a devout 
wish, on the part of the speaker that 
a third attempt at assassinating the 
present French ruler—two having 


already failed—might prove suc-— 


cessful. The sentiment thus ex- 
pressed was, it appears, rapturously 
received and applauded by the as- 
sembled company —the chairman 
only (whose name it is unnecessary 
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to mention) having thought it pru- 
dent or decorous to interpose by a 
call to order. A ministerial paper, 
in adverting to the circumstance two 
evenings afterwards, assuming an 
equal degree of propriety, professes 
its astonishment and disgust at the 
occurrence, at the same time tak- 
ing occasion to applaud the pious 
magnanimity which dictated the re- 
proof, and finding it discreet to for- 
get entirely that it was the inflam- 
matory and incendiary language em- 
ployed by the honourable chairman 
himeelf, in his opening address to 
the meeting, which engendered the 
excitement of the poor operative se- 
conder, and on whose head, in all 
justice, this tempest of virtuous in- 
dignation ought accordingly to have 
burst, and would have done so, but 
that he commands forty votes, and 
sways the doctrines of the British 
Ministry. Should Louis-Philippe, 
imitating the conduct of Napoleon 
in the comparatively contemptible 
case of Petrier, demand a prosecu- 
tion of this illustrious. firebrand, it 
would cause no doubt some slight 
embarrassment. But do not the in- 
terests of civilized society, and of 
humanity, require that his Majesty's 
Attorney-General should, of his own 
suggestion, accuse the instigator of 
such an atrocity, without waiting to 
have it demanded of him “ Quous- 
que tandem ?” 





THE BRITISH SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 


Or all the fine arts, architecture 
is the one which appears most likely 
to attain great and deserved emi- 
nence in these regions. We have 
no need of imagination to figure to 
ourselves what in time to come this 
noble art may become in this north- 
ern clime. We have only to look 
at the cathedrals and monasteries, 
which in stately magnificence, or 
ruined splendour, overspread the 
land, to be satisfied that greatness is 
here within the reach of our people; 
that it is suited to their taste, their 
habits, and their disposition; and 
that neither its cloudy sky, nor fri- 
gid atmosphere, have-been able to 
chill the flights of great and original 


genius in this department. In the 
other fine arts. we appear to be 
struggling against the stream. Paint- 
ing languidly contends with the vis 
inertia in its professors, arising from 
the experienced inability of pur- 
chasers, generally speaking, to dis- 
tinguish a good work from an indif- 
ferent one. Sculpture, notwith- 
standing the wealth which has been 
lavished, and the talent which has 
been turned to that direction, has 
never yet attained to an equality 
with the great works of Grecian or 
Italian art; but architecture, in 
some departments, is unrivalled in 
the British isles. An .Englishman 
feels mortified as he leads a foreign 
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er of taste through the vastaccumu- 
lation of conceit and absurdity which 
characterises the monuments of 
Westminster Abbey. He looks in 
vain for a gallery of British artists 
to satisfy an eye accustomed to the 
works of Claude or Carracci; but 
he points with exultation to the pin- 
nacles of Lincoln, the dome of St 
Paul’s, and prophesies, that when in 
the revolutions of ages all the other 
structures of these times shall have 
been swept away,—when the deso- 
lation of Nineveh shall be renewed 
on the site of Paris, and a vast ac- 
cumulation of mounds alone indi- 
cate the mighty expanse of London, 
—even then Waterloo bridge will 
still span with undecaying solidity 
the floods of the Thames; and the 
solitary savage will pause as he be- 
holds through the openings of the 
forest the stately towers of York 
Cathedral. 

As architecture is the only one of 
the fine arts which seems congenial 
to the taste of our people, and in 
which the revolution of ages has 
produced works worthy of immortal 
endurance, the future cultivation 
of it becomes an object of the high- 
est interest and importance. It is 


obvious that the final reputation of 


every nation depends as much, per- 
haps more, on the structures which 
they have reared as on the writings 
they have produced, or the con- 
quests they have gained. If we ex- 
amine with attention the nations 
which are sanctified in our recollec- 
tions by a halo of imperishable 
lustre, we shall find that nothing 
has impressed our imaginations so 
strongly as the great and durable 
edifices which they have construct- 
ed, and which still rear their hoary 
heads through the obscurity of time, 
as if to emulate the eternity of na- 
ture, and defy the tendency to de- 
cay, which she has in general im- 
pressed on all the works of man. 
We read in the Bible, and are fami- 
liar from our childhood with the 
Assyrians and Babylonians; but 
even the veneration inspired by that 
holy record is increased when we 
behold the mighty structures they 
have reared still standing on the 
plain of Shinar—when, from the 
summit of the green mounds on the 
Tigris we.trace the vast circumfe- 
rence of the walls of Nineveh, and 
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in the gigautic pile of the Birs-Nim- 
rod, with its summit scathed by fire, 
and torrents furrowing its sides, we 
behold the imperishable remains of 
the Tower of Babel. Egypt is re- 
garded by all nations as the common 
mother of knowledge and civilisa- 
tion ; but great as the blessings have 
been which she communicated to 
man, they would have been forgot- 
ten in the revolutions of ages, and 
the banks of the Nile become as 
obscure as those of the Quorra or 
the Congo, did not the stately re- 
mains of Luxor yet exist in unde- 
caying beauty amidst the sands of 
the desert, and the pyramids still 
stand “erect and unshaken above 
the floods of the Nile.’ Exquisite 
as are the poems, admirable the 
historians, profound the philoso- 
phers of ancient Greece, it is not 
from them alone that the indelible 
charm of Athens is derived. The 
grace of the Parthenon, the Pillars 
of Jupiter Olympus, impress our 
imaginations as strongly as the elo- 
quence of Demosthenes, or the pa- 
thos of Euripides; and when the 
travelled scholar goes back in ima- 
gination to the classic shores, which 
he has visited, he thinks less of the 
land of Miltiades or Plato than of 
the white pillars of Minerva Suni- 
um glittering in the morning sun, or 
the golden light of evening shedding 
its lovely tints on the pillars of the 
Acropolis. Rome, itself the mistress 
of the world, and whose dominion 
extended from the wall of Antoni- 
nus to the foot of Mont Atlas, from 
the shores of the Euphrates to the 
Atlantic Ocean, owes much of the 
magic of its name to the noble re- 
mains of its architectural splendour ; 
and the traveller, as he passes under 
the Amphitheatre of Titus, ceases to 
wonder at the saying of the pil- 
grims,—“ While the Colosseum 
stands, Rome shall stand; while 
Rome stands, the world shall 
stand.” 

It is the same with modern times. 
Ask the American traveller what it 
is which impressed him most with 
the land of his fathers when he first 
approached it from the Atlantic 
Ocean, and he will answer that it is 
neither its harbours nor its scenery, 
its rivers nor its mountains, its 
lakes nor its cataracts, which pro- 
duced an indelible impression on 
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his mind. All these his own trans- 
atlantic wilds could equal or excel. 
It is its cathedrals and monastic 
remains which captivated his ima- 
gination; it is their stately piles, 
wae amidst the green meadows, 
or shady woods, with which they 
are surrounded, which gave a pecu- 
liar and undefined charm to English 
scenery, and carried him back in 
imagination to the Edwards and the 
Henrys, and the Catholic times and 
the age of chivalry, and gave to ina- 
nimate stone all the charm of histo- 
rical lore. Let any one who has 
visited all that is beautiful and inte- 
resting which it contains, whether 
in urban magnificence or rural 
beauty, consider what objects are 
engraven on his memory in the 
brightest colours, and have taken 
their place in secret cells, never to 
be disturbed while life endures. 
He will find it 4 her castles and 
her cathedrals—her abbeys and mo- 
nasteries. He will think of Foun- 


tains Abbey, raising its light and airy 
arches from the green and closely- 
shaven turf of the little valley in 
which it stands; and its magnificent 


trees almost equalling the elevation 
even of its lofty aisles. He will 
think of ‘Tintern casting a holy air 
over the secluded shades of the 
Wye, and picture in imagination 
the gorgeous festoons of ivy hang- 
ing over its mouldering windows, 
and the leafy screen which shrouds 
from profane gaze the exquisite de- 
tails of its tracery. He will think of 
Conway still as in the days of Ed- 
ward, with its massive round towers 
and picturesque walls overhanging 
the captive streams of Wales; and 
Warwick yet standing in undecayed 
strength, the fit abode of the 
“ knocker-down and putter-up of 
kings.” He will think of the red 
towers of Bothwell, surmounting 
the green masses of foliage which 
surround their base, and the close 
shaven turf, which descends in ra- 
pid slope to the Clyde, and the 
dark-brown caverns of that classic 
stream at its foot; or of Castle 
Campbell, erect though mouldering 
in grey and dreary solitude, amidst 
the hanging forests and sounding 
cataracts of Caledonia; or of Kenil- 
worth, encircled by the green mea- 
dows and stately oaks of Warwick- 
shire, rich in ivy, and architectural 
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decoration, and storied association. 
Durham will rise up to his recollec- 
tion with its gorgeous towers in the 
middle distance, the ancient pile of 
the bishop’s palace in the fore- 
ground, and hanging woods in the 
background; or Gloucester, with 
the light and fairy open work of its 
minarets projected in the glow of 
an evening sky. London itself, 
with all its greatness, its riches, and 
its recollections, yields to the magic 
of architectural magnificence; and 
when the mind reverts to it ata dis- 
tance, and when not distracted by 
particular objects, of pursuit, it 
thinks neither of its theatres nor its 
opera, its parks nor its squares, its 
fashions nor its genius,—but of the 
grey and massy piles which sur- 
mount or bestride the Thames—of 
its granite bridges and forest of 
spires—of Westminster Abbey clo- 
sing the scene at one extremity, and 
the vast dome of St Paul’s, towering 
above clouds and smoke like a giant 
at the other. 

Turn to the Continent. Every 
traveller knows the unbounded, the 
incalculable effect of the architectu- 
ral riches with which it is stored. 
In truth, the impression arising from 
its great edifices is so powerful, it 
is so indelibly associated with the 
recollection of the places and states 
in which they are to be found, that it 
is altogether impossible to separate 
them. Do we hearof Venice? We 
instantly think of the gay and beau- 
tiful buildings which surround the 
Place of St Mare, and the laughing 
crowds which loiter on its flagged 
pavement, and the eastern barbaric 
magnificence of the church at its 
one extremity, and the chastened 
riches of architectural decoration on 
the three other sides. We think of 
the granite columns at the entrance 
of the Piazetta, and the triple-sto- 
ried pillars which adorn the fronts 
of the palaces to the great canal, and 
the gorgeous magnificence of the 
sun setting over the harbour and 
the church of St Georgio-Maggiore 
and the Redentore from the gar- 
dens of St Dominique. Do we hear 
of Milan? Instantly the picture of 
its exquisite cathedral rushes into 
the mind; and we see, with all the 
clearness of actual vision, its snow- 
white pinnacles, and thousands of 
glittering statues, rising in gay pros 
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fusion into the clear blue sky of 
Italy. Genoa is mentioned :—We 
picture to ourselves the varied 
splendour of the view from the 
Lantern; and the piles of palaces, 
domes, and battlements which are 
clustered on its slopes, and the blue 
sea at its foot, and the castellated 
heights above, and the overwhelm- 
ing grandeur of the Strada Balbi. 
Naples:—A beautiful bay arises in 
the mind, surrounded by precipitous 
mountains clad with vines and 
olives, dotted by churches, furrow- 
ed by torrents. Long lines of white 
palaces of stately elevation, with 
flat roofs, are seen; domes rise at 
intervals to break the outline ; 
castles run far into the sea; for- 
tresses overhang the dazzling piles ; 
datk masses of pine and green in- 
tervals of foliage are seen among 
the architectural monuments. Even 
the recollection of the greatest ca- 
pitals and most interesting historic 
scenes of Europe is mainly formed 
from the impressions of their archi- 
tectural splendour. The severe 


simplicity of the Brandenburg Gate, 
the noble palace, and the imposing 


elevation of the Academy of Arts at 
Berlin, reward the traveller for the 
wearisome monotony of the sands 
of Prussia. The gigantic grandeur 
of the monuments of St Petersburg, 
the stupendous portico of the church 
of Cazan, the lofty pillar of Alex- 
ander, the granite quays, the rich 
decorations of the Admiralty and 
imperial palaces, the streets of co- 
lumns, and long lines of pillared 
scenery on either bank of the Neva, 
befit a capital which aspires to go- 
vern half the world. Even the 
great name of Napoleon owes half 
its lustre to the truly imperial 
splendour of his architectural con- 
ceptions; and not only his popula- 
rity with his subjects, but his fame 
among strangers, rest as much now 
on the monuments of Paris as the 
conquests of his armies. The chaste 
simplicity of the Bourse, the lovely 
pillars of the Madeleine, the stu- 
pendous grandeur of the arch of 
Neuilly, the storied magnificence of 
the pillar in the Place Vendome, 
have done as much for his fame as 
the triumph of Austerlitz, the vic- 
tory of Jena, or the conquest of 
Tilsit. Rome itself,-the mistress of 
the world, the seat of empire alike 
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in arts and in arms, the first in ge- 
nius, greatness, and fame, is over- 
shadowed in our recollection by the 
overwhelming grandeur of St Pe- 
ter’s; and while its palaces and its 
temples, its ruins and churches, its 
galleries and statues, are fading un- 
der the lapse of time, its stately 
dome, the matchless splendour of 
its interior decoration, survive in 
our recollection in imperishable 
lustre, and derive fresh brightness 
from the length of time in which 
they have been treasured in the 
stores of memory. 

Examples of this sort may show the 
greatness and capabilities of which 
this noble art is susceptible, and 
the extraordinary degree to which 
it influences the character of a na- 
tion in future ages, and the estimate 
in which it is held by future genera- 
tions of mankind. From various 
causes it is fitted te produce a great- 
er and more durable impression on 
mankind than either poetry, paint- 
ing, orsculpture. No one can have 
seen the exquisite peristyle of the 
Madeleine, the marbled magnifi- 
cence of the interior of St Peter’s, or 
the majestic arch of Neuilly, with- 
out feeling the truth of this observa- 
tion. Architecture has one immense 
advantage over all the other rival 
arts; it is more durable. Edifices 
of stone or marble, endure for ages ; 
if unassailed by the fury of man, 
they will survive thousands of years. 
There is something in this feeling of 
durability and permanence, which 
adds inexpressibly to their effect, 
and gives to ancient monuments a 
storied interest which belongs to 
none of the other works of art. What 
perfection of execution in any other 
work of human genius can rival the 
impression produced by the majes« 
tic monuments of Carnac and Luxor, 
still standing in undecayed beauty 
amidst the wreck of surrounding na 
tions; the same in this hour as when 
they beheld the armies of Sesostris 
issue from the hundred gates of 
Thebes, three thousand five hundred 
years ago? With what feelings of 
awe do we approach the temples of 
Pestum, hoary and emaciated with 
age; which were old when Rome 
was young, and witnessed the adora- 
tion of their worshippers, when the 
Capitol was still a desert cliff, and 
wild beasts formed their dens in the 
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caves of the Palatine? The Colos- 
seum, with all its matchless gran- 
deur, owes much of its solemnity to 
the long endurance of its gigantic 
walls: we recollect that they have 
witnessed the stately march of the 
Roman soldiery, and beheld the tri- 
umphs of the legions ; that they have 
resounded with the revels of the 
Emperors, and been sanctified by 
the heroism of the martyrs; that they 
have survived the long night of the 
middle ages, and excited the venera- 
tion of the pilgrims, who flocked for 
a thousand years to the capital of the 
Faithful. In such cases, it is not a 
mere monument of art which we ad- 
mire; it is a relic of former ages 
which we venerate, a remnant of the 
pristine world which we contem- 
plate; and its time-worn walls are 
floated down the stream of Time, 
fraught with innumerable associa- 
tions, and all the undying interest of 
historical recollection. 

It is to this cause that much of the 
extraordinary interest of a great ca- 
pital, if built of imperishable mate- 
rials, and adorned by the monuments 
of successive ages, is owing. A great 
historic gallery rises before us: we 
see at the same instant the works of 
successive ages: a glance takes in 
at once the labour of a thousand 
years. Thechanges of manners, the 
revolutions of opinion, the fleeting 
objects of national desire, the vary- 
ing flow of national fortunes, the 
triumphs of one age, the disasters of 
another ; the struggles of freedom, 
the submission of slavery; the fer- 
vour of piety, the neglect of infideli- 
ty ; the sway of superstition, the sel- 
fishness of corruption, all arise in 
durable and visible array before us. 
Each fleeting change has imprinted 
its character on some lasting monu- 
ment: and they all stand in grim ar- 
ray, like a gallery of the dead before 
us, as if to testify at once, the great- 
ness, the nothingness, the corrup- 
tion, and the immortality of man. 
Embark on that skiff which will send 
you forth like an arrow into the mid- 
dle of the Thames: those Gothic 
towers which rise above the flood, 
cover the bones of the Confessor and 
Alfred; the Henrys and the Rich- 
ards of ancient times repose beneath 
its pavement: the antique pile which 

_ adjoins it, was the dining hall of Ste- 
phen. The majestic dome which tow- 
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ers above every other structure, was 
the contemporary of Marlborough; a 
spire in the distance, arises from the 
church, and covers the graves of the 
Templars: the massy arches which 
bestride the flood were erected 
amidst the fervour of gratitude to 
Wellington. What are those gay and 
glittering piles which rise under a 
brighter sun, and into a clearer at- 
mosphere, on the banks of a smaller 
river? Yonder dark and heavy 
towers arose amidst the austerity of 
Gothic taste, and were loaded with 
the riches of catholic superstition ; 
they have witnessed the march of 
the crusaders and the coronation of 
Henry IV.: that gilded dome attests 
the magnificence of Louis XIV., and 
once covered the bones of Turenne: 
projecting into the stream is the an- 
cient Tour du Nesle, the theatre 
of licentious tragedy ; that beautous 
row of columns conceals the win- 
dows from whence the massacre of 
St Bartholomew was ordered; that 
red obelisk marks the spot where 
Louis and Marie Antoinette, and 
Danton and Robespierre were exe« 
cuted; that perfect peristyle was 
begun by Napoleon for the Temple 
of Glory, that majestic arch in the 
distance, was erected to the honour 
of the grand army. Ascend the tower 
of the capitol, and survey the ming- 
led wreck of ages by which you are 
surrounded : you stand on the massy 
battlements which defied the arms 
of Brennus: the Roman senate- 
house, the palace of the Czsars are 
at your feet: that vast circular tomb 
on the banks of the Tyber contains 
the ashes of Adrian: yonder stu- 
pendous dome which rises like a 
mountain in the west, covers the 
bones of St Paul; it was reared by 
the genius of Michael Angelo, and 
adorned by the pencil of Raphael : 
the sculptured pillars which sur- 
mount all modern edifices in their 
vicinity, were erected to the honour 
of Trajan and Antoninus, the great- 
est and \best of the emperors: that 
massy pile which still survives, like 
the skeleton of a world, the ruin of 
all its contemporary structures, was 
reared by the captive hands of the 


Jews: under those arches the tri- 


umph of Aurelian, the captive Zeno- 
bia have passed. It is this astonish- 
ing and overwhelming concentration 
of historical interest into one focus, 
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this presenting of it in actual objects 
to the senses, which constitutes the 
grand, the unequalled charm of ar- 
chitecture, and gives to genius, in 
that department, a lasting hold of the 
admiration of mankind, which the 
sister arts will seek in vain to attain. 

We have prefaced our remarks on 
British architecture with these ob- 
servations, which must be familiar 
to every person of historical infor- 
mation and travelled acquirement, 
in order to explain the grounds on 
which we object to the present state 
of the art amongst us. That we have 
genius in abundance; that the na- 
tional taste is strongly running in 
this direction; that we have wealth 
to overflowing, and a people who 
derive sensible pleasure from archi- 
tectural decoration, is obvious. If 
any one doubts this, let him drive 
from Hyde-park Corner, up Regent 
Street, and round Regent Park ; and 
if he is candid, he will confess, not 
only that Europe has not such a 
suite of architectural splendour to 
exhibit, but that even imagination 
can hardly outstrip the gorgeous 
magnificence of the spectacle. But 
if, after this cursory survey, we exa- 
mine more in detail the structures 
which have passed in review, there 
will be much less room for national 
exultation. This magnificent array 
of pillared scenery is almost all com- 
posed of the most perishable mate- 
rials: in half a century, if not re- 
-newed, it will all be levelled with 
the dust: to preserve its freshness 
and beauty requires a triennial ex- 
penditure on each front, of nearly a 
hundred pounds. The fout ensemble, 
as you advance, is rich and varied ; 
but if the details of each separate 
edifice are examined, it will be found 
that many of them arein the most gro- 
tesque and barbarous taste: that, 
in the vain attempt toimprove upon 
or vary the ancient orders, archi- 
tectaral monsters of the most shock- 
ing description have been produced ; 
and that not one building is to be 
seen in the long array which a cen- 
tury hence will exist, or convey to 
future ages the magnificence of the 
reign of the last of the Georges. 
This is a melancholy consideration. 
Architecture is not, like the art of 
the upholsterer, conversant only with 
perishable materials; its structures 
are not framed of silk and damask, 
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of wood and worsted, like curtains 
and tables, and carpets: it aims, or 
should aim at perpetuity; and its 
highest object is to rear those du- 
rable monuments, which, surviving 
the fleeting changes of fashion, opi- 
nion, prosperity, or caprice, are des- 
tined to perpetuate, in a visible form, 
to future ages the magnificence or 
grandeur of the present. What have 
we done within the last half century 
to accomplish this object ? what du- 
rable monuments has London, the 
capital of half the world, construct- 
ed during the period of its greatest 
splendour to impress mankind a 
thousand years hence? Has any of 
our monarchs found it of brick and 
left it of marble? Excepting the ma- 
jestic bridges over the river, and 
perhaps the Duke of York’s pillar, 
is there one edifice which has been 
constructed in the age which struck 
down Napolecn which will be in ex- 
istence five hundred years hence ? 
And with these exceptions, may not 
future generations say of this age of 
magnificence, as Burke did of the Bri- 
tish sway in India, that it has left no 
more permanent monuments of its 
power than the rhinoceros or the 
tiger ? 

It is no excuse for this monstrous 
fragility of modern edifices to say 
that stone is expensive in London; 
that its cost precludes it from being 
used except in public structures; 
and that it is unjust to reproach 
people with a defect imposed upon 
their metropolis by the deficiencies 
of nature. Brick, so far from being 
the most perishable, is in truth the 
most durable of materials: witness 
the bricks in the Birs-Nimrod, still 
preserving the arrowheaded charac- 
ters as entire as when they were 
impressed upon them at the time 
when the waters of the flood hadonly 
recently dried up upon the earth. 
Let any one look at one of the 
bricks from Babylon or Nineveh in 
the public museums, and he will at 
once be convinced of the eternal 
endurance of which that substance, 
when rightly formed, is capable. In 
truth, so far from being rejected as 
a perishable, brick was selected by 
the ancients as the most lasting of 
all substances: Plutarch says, that 
when rightly hardened, and built in 
proper perpendicular, it will sur- . 
vive the finest stone, and ip fact 
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stand for ever. Certain it is, that 
the brick walls in the baths of Cara- 
calla, the baths of Titus, and the 
Thermae of Dioclesian have with- 
stood the decay of time and the fire 
of the Goths better than either the 
stone of the Colosseum, or the mar- 
ble of the Forum of Trajan; and 
these imposing ruins demonstrate of 
what grandeur a brick building, even 
when constructed with little regard 
to ornament, but on a sufficiently 
great and majestic plan, is suscep- 
tible. 

Besides, is London so very poor 
that it cannot afford, in this its high- 
est period of grandeur and opulence, 
to bring granite or freestone or mar- 
ble from its provincial quarries ? 
Where did the Romans get the gra- 
nite and marble with which they 
have constructed the enduring mo- 
numents of the Eternal City? Was 
it in the Campagna of Rome, or the 
mountains of Tivoli? Did not the 
marble come from Greece, and the 
granite from Upper Egypt or the 
quarries of Atlas? Enter the church 
of St Paul’s beyond the walls; its 
three hundred and eighty columns 
of veined and variegated granite 
were all brought from the recesses 
of Mauritania; from places so re- 
mote that they have eluded the in- 
quisitive eyes of modern travellers. 
The verde antique, which was 
brought in such quantities to Rome, 
that its fragments may be picked up 
jike common stones on any of the 
Seven Hills, all came from quarries 
not far from the cataracts of the Nile, 
which have been only recently dis- 
covered by enterprising travellers. 
It was from these costly and far dis- 
tant sources that the Romans drew 
the materials wherewith to con- 
struct their glorious capital; and is 
London, which sways regions of the 
Fast unknown to the eagles of the 
emperors—London, which concen- 
trates within itself the commerce of 
the world, not able to briog stone 
from the mountains of Britain to 
perpetuate its architectural magnifi- 
cence? Does not the Thames bring 
water carriage to the very heart of 
the metropolis? Within three miles 
of the sea, is not the finest freestone 
to be found in the Frith of Forth, 
and granite equal to the hardest 
Egyptian on the shores of Aber- 
deen? Porphyry is to be had in 
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abundance at Peterhead ; tharble of 
all colours in the Western Isles. 
With such materials and such 
wealth, the ancients would ere this 
have made London the noblest city 
in Christendom, and constructed 
monuments which a thousand years 
hence would attract travellers, like 
the Eternal City, from all parts of 
the civilized world. Let us not 
deceive ourselves—it is neither 
wealth nor materials which we 
want, but the grandeur of concep- 
tion which can direct wealth to 
worthy objects ; and the patient in- 
dustry, the enduring fortitude 
which, setting its high resolve upon 
great things, can undergo the toil, 
and patiently await the time requi- 
site for their developement. 

Every thing now is frittered away 
to produce an immediate impression; 
the certain sign that nothing of Jast- 
ing excellence will be created. Such 
is the frivolous and ephemeral teme 
per of the times, that neither indivi- 
duals nor public bodies have pa- 
tience to wait for the lapse of the 
period indispensable to produce 
any work of durable merit; some- 
thing brilliant must be produced, 
and that too right speedily, or the 
artist's reputation is atanend. Our 
architects must answer the demands 
of the public, and work to time, or 
they are speedily consigned to the 
garret. Mushroom rows of build- 
ings, with brilliant stuccoed and 
meretricious fronts, are run up as 
rapidly as an order for Manchester 
goods is executed; the artist seems 
as much afraid as his employers, 
that, if the season is allowed to pass 
by, the taste for his production will 
be at anend. Hence the monstrous 
insufficiency and gaudy character of 
many of the most ornamental new 
streets and even public edifices in 
London; and hence the insane at~ 
tempt, so painfully conspicuous, to 
vary and improve upon the Grecian 
orders; an attempt which will suc- 
ceed when mathematicians succeed 
in improving upon the forms of the 
triangle, the circle, and the elipse ; 
but not tillthen. All this is useless, 
and worse than useless. It habitu- 
ates the public to a gaudy and un- 
chaste style of building, totally in- 
consistent with permanent merit; — 
and wastes vast riches on the ephe- 
meral brilliancy of a few years, 
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which, if applied to edifices of a 
simpler and more durable character, 
would both form the public taste, 
and produce works worthy of im- 
mortal endurance. 

The lamentable thing is that it 
was not thus in former times ; and 
that this deplorable insufficiency 
and haste of building has arisen for 
the first time in our history, at 
that very stage of our national pro- 
gress, when a more manly style 
might have been anticipated; at that 
period of national growth, when 
Augustus found Rome of brick, and 
left it of marble. Our ancestors did 
not produce, indeed, long rows of 
pillared edifices—whited sepulchres, 
with a thin coating of stucco, con- 
cealing a charnel-house of brick— 
but they constructed works which 
will stand for centuries, and attract 
the admiration of men till time has 
levelled them with the dust. Wit- 
ness the stately cathedrals, the work 
of ages, which arose in every see of 
Britain, all formed of durable mate- 
rials, and of euch extraordinary 
beauty, that subsequent generations 
have been unable to equal, far less 
‘ excelthem. Witness the noble cas- 
tles, whose ruins are still to be seen 
in the green fields of merry England, 
and whose massy battlements, after 
braving the storms of six hundred 
years, look down with contempt on 
the successive generations of mush- 
room buildings which arise and fall at 
their feet. 1t was not thus when the 
towering genius of Sir Christopher 
Wren raised the majestic dome of 
St Paul’s; a structure, which, if it 
had possessed the portico which he 
designed for it, would have been the 
most sublime edifice, so far as ex- 
ternal form goes, that the piety of 
man had ever erected to the honour 
of his Creator. It was not thus 
when that beautiful church was 
raised, then in the obscurity of alleys, 
which now, in Trafalgar Square, 
puts to shame all the ephemeral 
plaster work with which it is sur- 
rounded; or when the genius of the 
freemasons, in the days of Henry 
VII., produced the unrivalled grace 
ef his sepulchral chapel. What! 
are we to be seriously told that 
stone is so expensive that it is be- 
yond the reach of the natiozal re- 
sources, even for public edifices in- 
tended to stand for centuries, when 


it was brought in abundance into 
every corner of England in the days 
of our Henrys and our Edwards to 
construct the cathedrals, and when, 
amidst the poverty and distraction 
of the Plantagenet reigns, the monks 
of Canterbury imported it from Nor- 
mandy to construct the beautiful 
edifice which still covers the tomb 
of the Black Prince? Can the nation 
which could borrow a thousand mil- 
lions to strike down Napoleon, not 
emulate the works of monks and 
abbots in an age when England only 
contained two millions of inhabit- 
ants, and the national revenue was 
only L.600,000 a-year? We repeat 
it: it is not wealth which we want; 
the wealth which is annually equan- 
dered in London on carriages, dogs, 
and horses, would speedily make it 
the noblest city in the universe. It 
is the taste to give it a right direc- 
tion; the enduring spirit which can 
submit to present sacrifice for the 
sake of future excellence ; the great- 
ness of soul, which, disdaining the 
fleeting or ephemeral luxuries which 
wealth can command, fixes its aspi- 
rations on those works of a lasting 
character which stamp immortality 
upon the age in which they arose. 
We often speak of the French as 
a gay and volatile race, incapable of 
steadily pursuing any object for any 
length of time together; fickle in 
their passions, fickler still in their 
attachments, and totally unworthy to 
enter the list with the sober stead- 
fast march of the English people. 
Will France, however, or England, 
stand highest two hundred years 
hence, from the monuments of the 
age of Napoleon and Wellington 
which they have left? Future gene- 
rations will then as now look with 
undiminished interest on the splen- 
did monuments of Paris; the ma- 
jestic arch of Neuilly, the imposing 
portico of the Pantheon, the lovely 
Peristyle of the Madeleine, the chaste 
simplicity of the Bourse, the noble 
pillar of Austerlitz, will attract, as 
now, crowds from every corner of 
the world to the centre of modern 
architectural beauty. What will 


London have to show, to stand in 
comparison? What will the con- 
quering nation have to exhibit to 
rival the trophies of the vanquished ? 
Where ewill our descendants, two 
hundred years hence, find the mo- 
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nument voted to Trafalgar; where 
the tribute of a nation’s gratitude to 
the heroes of Waterloo? Every one 
of the brilliant piles from Hyde Park 
Corner to the Colosseum, which 
now attract our passing admiration, 
will be levelled with the dust, or 
stand in grim and black desolation, 
like the streets of Vicenza, after all 
the plaster and ornamental work has 
fallen down. The wave of fashion 
will have rolled in another direc- 
tion ; the expense of keeping up the 
present fronts will be felt as in- 
tolerable, and Regent Street and 
Park, if they exist at all, will be a 
frightful ghastly monument of an 
ephemeral age. 

We are not insensible to the beau- 
ty of many of the modern edifices 
of London; the Post. office, St Pan- 
cras in the Fields, Marylebone 
Church, and, above all, the arches 
at Hyde Park Corner; but they are 
not tor a moment to be put in com- 
parison with the structures reared 
during the same period at Paris or 
St Petersburg. When we approach 
the portico of the church of Cazan 
at the Jatter metropolis, the sublime 
statue of the Czar Peter standing on 
its granite pedestal weighing eight- 
een hundred tons, or the noble pillar 
to Alexander, we feel as if, coming 
from London, we had passed from 
the works of pigmies to those of 
giants. Every thing in the English 
capital is neat, elegant, and sump- 
tuous; the plaster fronts are deli- 
cately moulded; they are in gene- 
ral clean, and washed with a warm 
tint; sculpture adorns the pedi- 
ments; columns and statues are to 
be seen in abundance; but all is on 
a minute Lilliputian scale in point 
of magnitude,and ephemeral in point 
of endurance; nothing indicates a 
people whose taste is grand and 
elevated either in their public or 
private structures. Every thing in 
the Russian metropolis bespeaks 
solidity, permanence, and majesty. 
Granite paves the streets; granite 
composes the columns; nations ap- 
pear to have been employed in the 
construction of monuments calcu- 
Jated for eternal endurance. Eng- 
lish travellers long turned into ridi- 
cule the slow progress under the 
Bourbon princes of the public mo- 
numents commenced by Napoleon; 
year after year the workmen were 
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to be seen chipping at the capitals, 


or polishing the columns. Regent 
Street during their slow growth rose 
up at once in complete lustre, and 
the English begaii to flatter them- 
selves, that their capital was about 
to become the most beautiful in Eu- 
rope. Now, however, the works 
are done! after thirty years’ labour 
the scaffolding is removed, the work- 
men have disappeared, and while 
the plaster fronts of the English 
structures are already beginning to 
decay, or show in gaping fissures but 
too clearly the perishable nature of 
their materials, the Parisian monu- 
ments stand forth pure and brilliant 
in their first youth, destined to cap- 
tivate mankind for thousands of 
years. 

To these general observations on 
the ephemeral or perishable nature 
of the English monuments an ex- 
ception must be made in the case 
of those structures which are for 
purposes of acknowledged utility, 
as our bridges, docks, aqueducts, 
canals and roads. Unquestionably 
the age which has produced Lon- 
don and Waterloo bridges, the Man- 
chester Railway, the Caledonian 
Canal, the Thames Tunnel, the 
Menai Bridge, Pont Cysilte Aque- 
ducts, and the West India Docks, 
need not fear a comparison with the 
public works of the same descrip- 
tion of any other people. Grandeur 
of conception, durability of mate- 
rials, respect for futurity, charac- 
terise all these undertakings. But 
it is from the very grandeur of these 
useful works, and the comparatively 
trifling nature of all destined to mere 
ornament, that we augur worst of 
the spirit of the age in this parti- 
cular. It is evident that we want 
neither wealth to execute, nor ge- 
nius to conceive, great works worthy 
of our reputation in other respects. 
It is the mania for what is to pro- 
duce areturn which paralyses all-our 
efforts. We have become a mere 
race of utilitarians. Nothing is un- 
dertaken on a scale worthy either 
of the age or of posterity, unless it 
promises a good dividend. We are 
in truth a nation of shopkeepers. 
The impatience of the democratic, 
the selfishness of the mercantile spi- 
rit, have got possession not only of 
the national councils, but the public 
taste. The love for the great, the 
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future, and the excellent, has been 
superseded by the passion for the 
useful, the present, the brilliant. 
We have sadly degenerated from 
our ancestors. Our ornamental 
structures no longer resemble the 
stately castles and cathedrals of for- 
mer times; but rather the towers, 
drawbridges, and palaces which were 
painted on the canvass tents of the 
nobility in the Polish diets, which 
cast a fleeting lustre over the scenes 
of those stormy assemblages, and 
when they were dispersed vanished 
for ever! 

Mercantile habits are far from be- 
ing inconsistent with the enduring 
and elevated spirit which produces 
the grand and the beautiful in the 
fine arts; witness the matchless 
glories of the Acropolis, the impo- 
sing streets of Genoa, the marble 
palaces of Venice, the perfection of 
architecture at Florence, the vene- 
rable piles of Ghent. On the con- 
trary, when rightly directed, they 
are the best foundation for excel- 
lence in these departments, because 
they provide the wealth necessary 
for their construction, and at the 
same time induce that liberality of 
mind and custom of large expendi- 
ture on great objects, which are 
essential to success in all the higher 
walks of human genius. England 
till within these few years has been 
guided by an aristocracy combining 
the most eminent in rank, wealth, 
and talent; and their sway, if no 
longer paramount in the legislature, 
is at least still predominant in all the 
educated classes of the people. How 
then has it happened that a nation 
pre-eminent in the aristocratic turn 
of its habits and inclinations, and 
once so remarkable for the grandeur 
and sublimity of its public struc- 
tures, should now be so deplorably 
superficial in its ideas in these re- 
spects, and openly proclaim itself 
incapable of undertaking any work 
which is to take five years in build- 
ing? We profess ourselves unable 
to account for such a degradation, 
if it is not to be found in that parsi- 
monious and shortsighted spirit 
which, for twenty years, has been 
increasing with the growth of popu- 
Jar influence amongst us, and at last 
produced the great convulsion of 
1832. - During all this time, Go- 
verpment was disabled from under- 
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taking any great or durable works 
(with the exception of Windsor Cas- 
tle, which was defrayed from that 
“ Godsend,” the repayment of the 
Austrian loan) by the incessant cla- 
mour of the popular party against 
unnecessary expenditure, and the 
growing jealousy of the people at 
any works of magnificence on the 
part of theirrulers. Strange to say, 
the popular party during all that 
period not only took no interest in 
national structures erected by Go- 
vernment, but rather felt an anti- 
pathy at them; they considered them 
as a culpable display of luxury on 
the part of a bankrupt establishment, 
and grudged every shilling laid out 
on works which were not peculiar 
to the Sovereign, but the common 
patrimony of the nation. Hence the 
long peace which followed the cap- 
ture of Paris has been a complete 
blank as to any great or worthy 
architectural monument on the part 
of Government. But it is Govern- 
ment in the later stages of society 
which can alone originate all great 
edifices, and by the love for the du- 
rable and majestic thus created, in- 
fluence the taste of individuals, and 
determine the character of private 
structures, or of voluntary associa- 
tions of individuals. With us the 
master spirit has been awanting, the 
key-note has not been struck ; and 
hence the insulated efforts of indi- 
viduals have wasted themselves on 
perishable or unworthy structures, 
and the national taste, in an age of 
wealth, luxury, and refinement, has 
taken an entirely wrong direction. 
Democratic societies are occa- 
sionally capable of rearing the most 
admirable monuments; but in all 
such cases, it will be found that, 
though in form a republic, the su- 
preme power has in reality been 
lodged in a single individual or a 
few persons, whose talents, elo- 
quence, or popular arts, have given 
them undisputed authority. The 
Republic of Athens erected the 
matchless peristyle of the Parthe- 
non, the imposing gateway of the 
Propyleum; but it was at a period 
when the talents of Pericles had 


given him for a long course of 
years an unresisted authority, and 
when the influence of Athens was 
able to turn to the embellishment of 
their city the common treasures of 
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Greece at Delphi. Hence his well- 
known saying to one of the Grecian 
demagogues, who complained of the 
expenditure, that if the people of 
Athens grudged the cost of the edi- 
fices, let them inscribe them with his 
name, and he would defray it him- 
self. Mercantile wealth has often, 
as in Tyre, Carthage, and the mo- 
dern Italian or Flemish cities, been 
the parent of architectural splendour, 
but in all such cases it was a proud 
and high-minded aristocracy who 
were the real rulers of the state, and 
practically intrusted with the direc- 
tion of the affairs. A genuine demo- 
cracy is at once shortsighted and 
selfish, stingy and rapacious; parsi- 
monious to all other parties or ob- 
jects, avaricious and rapacious for 
its own advantages, or the fortunes 
of its favourite leaders; and such a 
spirit is the precise reverse of the 
disposition required for architectural 
greatness, which of all other things 
requires most the elevated views, 
grandeur of conception, and durabi- 
lity of design, which belong to bodies 
whose interests and habits are de- 
tached from the shifting quicksands 


of popular administration, and fixed 
on the permanent character of 


aristocratic government. America, 
while she continues republican, will 
never produce any edifices worthy 
of being put in comparison with the 
cathedrals, castles, monuments, and 
palaces of the old world: hence the 
astonishment and admiration of its 
ingenuous citizens at the majestic 
edifices of that description in mo- 
dern Europe. France produced 
none during the days of her repub- 
lican frenzy; the magnificence of 
Paris is all to be referred to the reigns 
of Louis XIV. and Napoleon. Dur- 
ing the Convention and the Direct- 
ory enormous fortunes were made 
by the civil and military employ és of 
the Republican Government, but no- 
thing great or durable in the arts or 
public structures was attempted by 
the public rulers. They had plenty of 
fétes, spectacles, and banners, but 
not one structure of lasting magnifi- 
cence or utility set on foot: * like the 
Reform mobs in Great Britain four 
years ago, who overspread the land 
with banners, processions, and tri- 
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color flags; but have not yet reared 
one monument higher than the foun- 
dation stone, in honour of Maxima 
— or the Father of the Reform 

ill. 

The unfortunate circumstance of 
stone or marble not being found in 
the neighbourhood of London has 
undoubtedly had a most prejudi- 
cial effect, not only on the durabi- 
lity, but the character of its archi- 
tectural edifices. If the freestone 
quarries of Craigleith, near Edin- 
burgh, had existed at Highgate or 
Hampstead, not only would the me- 
tropolis have been constructed of 
lasting materials, but their solidity 
and cost would have stamped a cha- 
racter of simplicity and grandeur 
upon its architecture, which consti- 
tute the only foundations of real ex- 
cellence. It is impossible to construct 
long rows of whited sepulchres with 
stone: the meretricious and overload- 
ed ornament of modern London would 
have been effectually varnished by 
the mere use of a hard material for 
building. There is no end to stucco 
frizes or statues: it is easy to cast 
capitals, according to “ Mr Nash’s 
positive order,” in a mould, and white- 
wash them to resemble freestone; 
but it is not so easy a matter to play 
these antic tricks with solid mason- 
ry, or run the risk of destroying a 
sumptuous edifice, by the ridiculous 
attempt to effect innovations in the 
Grecian orders. If the National 
Gallery in Trafalgar Square had been 
constructed of stone, it would never 
have exhibited the pepper boxes and 
vitiated taste which makes all En- 
glishmen blush who recollect the 
Louvre or the Vatican. Had Buck- 
ingham House been built, as it 
should have been, of freestone or 
marble, it would never have exhibit- 
ed that overloaded ornament and 
unbecoming proportion which, not- 
withstanding much beauty of de- 
tail, render it no fit palace for the 
kings of England. 

We are far from wishing to encou- 
rage the vanity which provincials in 
general, and the citizens of Edinburgh 
in particular, are so apt to exhibit; 
but we must say, that the effect of its 
admirable freestone is most conspi- 
cuous in the purer taste and more 





* The Pantheon, though disgraced by the bones of Marat, was both begun and finished 


‘by the Bourbon dynasty. 
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manly character of building in the 
Scottish metropolis; and that two 
hundred years hence, not only many 
more, but more perfect monuments 
of this age will be found within its 
walls, than in the vast circumference 
of London. Where will then be the 
long rows of pillared scenery which 
now adorn Regent Street, Hyde 
Park, the Strand, and Regent Park ? 
Reduced to its stone edifices, how 
much will London have to exhibit ? 
Even then, however, the simpler, less 
ornamented, and humbler edifices of 
Edinburgh will be flourishing in un- 
diminished beauty; and all the ac- 
quisitions of subsequent ages will be 
mingled with the structures of the 
present, to exhibit an united mass of 
architectural splendour. It is an 
easy matter for the citizens of Lon- 
don, revelling in their superior 
wealth and in possession of the seat 
of government, to deride the four- 
teen columns, the fragment of a 
mighty undertaking, on the Calton 
Hill. Those fourteen columns, form- 
ed on the purest and chastest model, 
are the same benefit to the arts and 
public taste which the poems of Vir- 
gil or Homer are to literature; they 
will exist, if not destroyed by exter- 
nal violence, for thousands of years, 
and be admired when the meretri- 
cious piles of London are reduced to 
heaps of their mother clay. Even 
now, they are the most imposing ob- 
jects of the kind in Britain; they 
impress strangers more than any 
modern edifice in the island; and 
if the structure is completed, by 
the munificence of donations or be- 
quests, on the same scale of prime- 
val magnificence, it will give to 
the Scottish metropolis a distinction 
beyond what any capital in Europe 
can boast. 

Much of the sublimity of this un- 
finished structure, as of its far-famed 
original on the Acropolis of Athens, 
is to be ascribed to the great blocks of 
stone of which it is composed. Those 
who have seen the gate of Agamem- 
non, at Mycenz, in Greece, or the 
Cyclopian walls of Volterra, in Italy, 
will be at no loss to appreciate the 
immense effect of such massy blocks 
in the production of architectural 
effect. It compensates in a degree 
which, a priorz, could scarcely be 
credited, the deficiency of height or 
magnitude. Stonehenge, rising like 
the work of giants on the solitude of 
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Salisbury Plain, impresses the mind 
with a feeling of awe beyond any edi« 
fice in Britain: the monolithe obe- 
lisks and gateways of Luxor exceed 
in sublimity the tenfold bulk of York 
cathedral. This important element 
of effect is totally lost in stuccoed 
buildings ; and not only is it lost, but 
the public taste, habituated to the 
overloaded ornament and varied 
style of which plastic work is sus 
ceptible, becomes insensible to the 
severe simplicity, and imposing 
grandeur of earlier art. 

The destruction of both houses of 
Parliament by fire has now afforded 
an opportunity of re-constructing 
those venerable halls on a scale 
suited to the riches and magnificence 
of the age, and in a style derived 
from our ancestors, adapted to the 
Gothic origin and time-worn but- 
tresses of our constitution. Here, 
then, is an opportunity of redeeming 
the age from the obloquy to which 
it has become exposed from the 
gaudy attire and ephemeral charac- 
ter of its metropolitan edifices, and 
erecting at least one structure wor- 
thy of being placed beside the noble 
monuments of St Petersburg and 
Paris, in the architectural race of the 
nineteenth century. Let us hope 
that the precious opportunity will 
not be lost of erecting an edifice en- 
tirely of stone, fire-proof, and worthy 
of being the palace of the constitu- 
tion which its authors boast of ha- 
ving effected so great an improve- 
ment on the old English government. 
Even democratic jealousy will hardly 
envy the grandeur of the reformed 
House of Commons; democratic 
stinginess will not grudge what is 
laid out on the sovereign palace of 
the people. Now, then, is the time 
to adopt a truly princely view of the 
subject; to erect a work on such a 
scale of durability as may defy alike 
the warof elements, the decay of time, 
and the madness of the people; and 
by rearing one simple and majestic 
edifice in the metropolis, gradually 
wean the public taste from that 
flimsy and overloaded style which 
has arisen in this country from acci- 
dental causes before the natural pe- 
riod of the corruption of taste, and 
promises, if not checked, to deprive 
future ages of all the legacies which 
they should receive from the wealth, 
the power, and the genius of the 
present. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNALS OF AN ALPINE TRAVELLER. 


No. V. . 


I tert Lyons in the afternoon 
about three o’clock, by the diligence, 
which Sanville and Company an- 
nounced as being in direct corres- 
pondence with that of Aix les Bains, 
near Chamberry. — 

This route from Lyons ascends 
by the Rhone, and the road for 
many miles undulates on its right 
bank, but generally at such an ele- 
vation, that the vast plains of the 
Rhone and the Ain, bounded by the 
Dauphiny Alps, are overlooked; and 
the finely situated city of Lyons 
continues for a long time in sight. 
The bold outline of the hill, with its 
fortifications, buildings, and gardens, 
which sweeps down between the 
Saone and the Rhone to the termi- 
nation of its promontory at the con- 
fluence of the two rivers, and the 
abrupt precipices on the right bank 
of the Saone, surmounted by the 
church of St Maria Fourviéres, make 
an assemblage of objects and forms 
that leaves the picturesque city of 
Lyons almost without a rival. We 
passed through Mont-Lyon, and 
crossed the Ain, near Meximeux, on 
an iron-wire suspension bridge, a 
cheap mode of construction now ex- 
tensively adopted in France, and par- 
ticularly in the valley of the Rhone. 
Night set in soon after we crossed it 
—a night of delay and impatience to 
us, and of vexation to the conducteur 
—the wheel of the diligence, in 
some odd way, became locked on the 
axle and refused to turn; it was only 
after much flogging and swearing, 
in which French postilions excel, 
that the vehicle was dragged to a 
village, where we were detained for 
some time by a mareschal and his 
Cyclops, and we had not proceeded 
many miles from Chez Vulcan, be- 
fore a laden cart, overturned in the 
road, barred again our proceed- 
ing. We arrived long after the usual 
time at the house where the passen- 
gers’ supper was provided, the 
greater part of which, some people 
of the little town, living en pension, 
had devoured, not choosing, in spite 
of the remonstrances of the host, to 
wait our arrival. We were all hungry 


and out of humour. It almost al- 
ways happens, in such cases, that 
something ridiculous occurs to re- 
store temper by producing a laugh at 
such vexations, but not a redeeming 
grin could be raised; we were sulky, 
and hungry, and cold. We did not 
reach Bellay until nine o’clock. Here, 
to my additional vexation, I learnt 
that the diligence proceeded no fur- 
ther, and that I was to be taken to 
the frontier of Savoy ina char-a-bane. 
The innkeeper assured me that the 
diligence from Yenne to Aix never 
waited for the arrival of the Lyons 
coach to Bellay, but always started 
at eight in the morning from Yenne, 
an hour at which the diligence party 
from Lyons never arrived, and 
therefore advised me to stay at his 
house for the day, and take the char 
early for Yenne the next morning. 
This I of course thought was untrue, 
and only said to detain me. I refused 
to enter the inn, but took a cup of cof- 
fee at the next house whilst my lug- 
gage was arranging, and then pursued 
my journey to the Rhone, which I 
had to cross immediately below the 
finely situated fort of Pierre Chastel. 
The passage- boat soon landed mein 
Savoy, where a slight and civil 
search detained me for a few mi- 
nutes. A bridge will shortly be built 
across the Rhone at this place, and 
thus the dangerous and inconvenient 
passage by a ferry will be avoided. 
On proceeding to the station of the 
diligences, I learnt that the unprin- 
cipled Sanville and Company of 
Lyons had engaged to do what they 
had no power to perform by their 
diligences—travellers are sure to be 
detained a day at Bellay or at Yenne. 
It was in vain that I remonstrated 
with the parties connected with the 
diligences, and complained to the 
Mayor; he had no jurisdiction over 
the affair on the French side of the 
frontier, and it was there that I 
had been deceived. Any means of 
passing the Mont du Chat I was 
told was unavailable until the fol- 
lowing morning, when I might pro- 
ceed by diligence. On enquiry, 
however, I succeeded in obtaining a 
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horse and guide to Aix, and was 
glad to be clear of the knavish en- 
trepreneurs of the diligences between 
Lyons and Aix les Bains. 

The journey from Yenne te the 
Mont du Chat had little interest in 
it except as connected with the pas- 
sage of Hannibal. The road to the 
village of Chevalu, at the western 
foot of the passage, had not much 
fitness to boast of for the route of a 
diligence, but across the mountains 
was a new and well-formed road, 
which led by tourniquets, admirably 
constructed, to the lake of Bourget. 
The close agreement of the charac- 
ter of the Mont du Chat with the 
events of the march of Hannibal 
as described by Polybius, it is im- 
possible not to perceive. The plain 
round Chevalu for the encampment, 
the road on the borders of preci- 
pices, with still higher terraces, 
whence destruction could be hurled 
upon the materiel of an army pass- 
ing below; and above these, stations 
accessible to a bold soldiery ; which, 
possessed by the ruse of the Cartha- 
ginian general, led to covering the 
passage of his army in the contest 
for the first Alpine pass at which he 
had arrived ; all these agree with the 
account of the events as they occur- 
red. The scenery which opened as 
I ascended was very beautiful, the 
rich valleys, or rather plaias, of the 
Guiers and the Rhone, wooded, cul- 
tivated, and luxuriant, spread out 
over an extent beyond Lyons, to the 
boundary formed by the mountains 
of Tarrare. I looked in vain for 
traces of the Temple of Mercury 
which Dr Cramer mentions as ex- 
isting on the Mont du Chat, and my 
guide could not aid me. On reach- 
ing the brow of the pass, objects less 
liable to change were presented to 
me. The lake of Bourget lay imme- 
diately at my feet like a bright and 
beautiful mirror; to the south lay 
the plains and city of Chamberry, the 
Mont Granier and the range of 
mountains of the Grand Chartreuse; 
and beyond the vale of Gresivaudan 
the snowy chain of the Dauphiny 
Alps bounded the scene. Before me, 
and directly across the lake, was 
Aix les Bains, where Roman empe- 
rors came for the benefit of its hot 
springs, and which are still resorted 
to by visitors for pleasure or for 
health ; at the head of the lake on the 
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left, was the Abbey of Haute Combe, 
formerly very rich and celebrated ; 
and over it the hills which led by 
Annecy to Geneva. Such a glorious 
scene to gaze upon, whilst resting 
from the fatigue of an ascent, is . 
rarely to be found; but one of the 
most striking effects onthe pass arose 
from the precipitous slope of the 
mountain towards the lake ; in many 
situations near the summit, the bank 
or border of the road, distant only 
a few feet from me, cut abruptly 
against the deep blue lake, of which 
the surface was at least 1500 feet 
below, and seemed as if the bank 
overhung it. After winding down 
the zig-zag road, delighted at each 
turn with the changing beauties of 
the scenery presented at each in- 
flection of the road, I reached and 
struck into a path which led through 
orchards to the hamlet of Bourdeau, 
and thence down to the shores of 
the lake, where, I had been told, a 
boat might be procured to cross the 
lake to Aix, thus avoiding the de- 
tour by Chamberry, and enjoying a 
delightful passage on the tranquil 
waters of the lake of Bourget—so 
tranquil that every object was dis- 
tinctly reflected from its surface. 
The abrupt side of the Mont du Chat 
rose grandly from the borders of the 
lake, and at its northern extremity 
the abbey of Haute Combe melted 
into the thin air which intervened. I 
was soon rowed over, and found on 
the opposite shore a man ready to 
take my baggage to the town, where 
we arrived after a short and hot walk, 
and rested at the pension of M. Ver- 
nat. 

As I had previously visited Aix, 
entered its celebrated baths, and ex- 
amined its triumphal arcb and other 
Roman remains, I immediately hired 
a char to visit Chamberry, expressly 
to make a drawing of the city, as 
it is presented on its approach from 
Aix. I finished my sketch, and re- 
turned to Aix before dark. 

On the following morning, the di- 
ligence to Annecy started at four 
instead of five o’clock, and I was left 
bebind, which I suspected was a 
trick of M. Vernat. A char was or- 
dered, and while it was getting ready, 
I visited the establishment of the 
baths, and finished my sight-seeing 
there, by submitting to be placed in 
a dark stone chamber with the door 
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closed upon me. I was received with 
laughter by persons, who, for a few 
seconds, I could not distinguish, 
owing to the darkness and steam 
with which the chamber was filled. 
When I could perceive them, by the 
aid of a little light transmitted 
through a piece of canvass above 
the door, I thought the place 
appropriately named Znfer, espe- 
cially as a strong sulphureous 
smell prevailed. The — were 
sitting naked, or lightly girded, on 
benches, and steaming off the ills 
their “flesh was heir to.” Here, 
from habit, they sit for hours; to me 
minutes were torments, and I knock- 
ed loudly to be let out, where fifty 
invalids were waiting to see my 
escape from these infernal regions. 
The drive from Aix to Annecy had 
nothing remarkable to arrest the at- 
tention of the traveller. The coun- 


try was well cultivated and richly 
wooded, and the undulations of the 
road often presented pleasing points 
of view. Near Alby, in the valley 
of the Cheron, a very fine arch of 
great span has been thrown across 
the ravine, and deserves the delay 


of a few minutes for examination. 
At Annecy I expected to meet a 
friend from Geneva, who had pro- 
mised to join me there, and ramble 
with me in the mountains. Instead 
of seeing him, I received a letter, 
informing me of his father’s illness, 
and the impossibility of his meeting 
me. After refreshment at the Hotel 
de Genéve, I decided upon proceed- 
ing immediately to Ugine or Con- 
flans. A cobbler, who owned a boat, 
undertook to row me up to Duing, 
and we were soon afloat, but making 
little more way than we should have 
done in a Thames lighter. The day, 
however, was beautiful, and I saw 
in passing beneath the mountains 
which divide the remarkable valley 
of Thénes from the Jake, the rich 
slopes of many little valleys sweep- 
ing down to the water, and adding 
greatly to the beauty of the scenery. 
In one of these, a peep into Para- 
dise, is the little commune of Men- 
thon, with its chateau finely situated 
on an eminence amidst gardens and 
vineyards, and commanding beauti- 
ful views of the lake, whilst tower- 
ing above it rose the Dent d’Alen- 
con, one of the most striking forms 
in this range of mountains. Menthon 
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claims some interest with the Alpine 
traveller as the birth-place of St Ber- 
nard, the founder of the celebrated 
hospice which bears his name. He 
was born in 924, and, as his chro- 
niclers report, displayed at a very 
early age so strong a desire to de- 
vote himself to the church, that he 
fled his home to avoid a marriage, 
entered thechurch, became Archdea- 
con of Aosta, subsequently preached 
— and extirpated the remains 
of paganism in the Alpine valleys, 
and founded the hospices of the Great 
and Little St Bernard. If the rigma- 
role and romance invented by mi- 
racle-mongers be separated from his 
history, enough remains to prove 
that he was pious, devoted, be- 
nevolent, and energetic,—qualities 
which produced those establish- 
ments founded by him to alleviate 
human sufferings in Alpine regions, 
and which will perpetuate his name 
as a benefactor to mankind, when 
his great feat of catching and chain- 
ing the devil is forgotten. 

Shortly after passing Menthon, we. 
saw near it the largest village on the 
shores of the Jake, Talloires, the 
birth-place of Bertholet, the cele- 
brated chemist. 

I landed at the hamlet of Duing, 
distant from Annecy about seven 
miles by the lake. As I had deter- 
mined to reach Conflans, I did not 
visit the chateau, which is situated 
at a short distance on a promontory, 
with nothing picturesque as a decoy 
to a painter about it. As a summer 
residence, however, it must be very 
agreeable, and many visitors for 
short periods are there en pension ; 
and an interesting account of the 
chateau and its neighbourhood, par- 
ticularly of the valley of Thénes, is 
found in Bakewell’s Tour in the Ta- 
rentaise. He, during his rambles in 
Savoy, made the chateau Duing, for 
a short time, his headquarters. 

I procured a char in the hamlet, 
and drove up the road on the west- 
ern shores of the lake towards Ta- 
verges. The road was so near the 
Jevel of the lake that in many places 
the water partly covered it. Some 
recent floods, however, had occasion- 
ed an unusual elevation of the water. 
The luxuriance of the walnut and 
cherry trees around the lake is re- 
markable; from the former a large 
quantity of oil is expressed, and from 
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the latter the kirschen-wasser of An- 
necy, more celebrated than that of 
the Black Forest, is obtained. 

Faverges is about five miles from 
Duing, three of them still on the 
borders of the lake, whence a slightly 
rising road brought us to this manu- 
facturing littletown. Hereareforges, 
and iron and copper works, and ma~ 
nufactories of silk and cotton fabrics, 
the Manchester of Savoy; even as 
early as the twelfth century it was 
known for its metal works, and bore 
then the name of Fabricarum. There 
are relics of a higher antiquity and 
distinction, even under the Romans, 
preserved. 

The ancient Chateau of Faverges 
is now the silk manufactory. I as- 
cended to its site on an eminence, 
and enjoyed the view down the val- 
ley to the lake, and the still more 
charming sight of a beautiful woman, 
Madame D——, the wife of the pro- 
prietor of these works. 

The present road through Ugine, 
from Faverges to Conflans, has re- 
cently been made good for carriages, 
and in some places new lines have 
been followed; a path across the 


mountain leads from Faverges to 
Conflans in half the time necessary 
for the journey by the great road. 
I took up a companion, whom I 


found an intelligent man. He was 
going to Ugine; he was a great 
chasseur, and his tales of bear hunts 
and mountain adventures were high- 
ly interesting. Our route lay through 
the narrow valley of the Monthoux, 
bounded by rocks and forests. The 
air was oppressively hot, a sirocco, 
just as I have felt it at Naples. The 
day had closed upon us before we 
entered the valley of the Arly at 
Ugine, a town most favourably situa- 
ted for traffic, between Faucigny, the 
Tarentaise, and Annecy. The inns, 
however, are intolerable, though the 
great road through it from Faverges 
to Conflans has been completed 
some time, and another road is in 
progress to open a good carriage 
communication with Sallanches and 
Upper Faucigny. 

From Ugine, though it was dark, 
I proceeded to )’Hoépital Conflans, 
by an excellent road on the right bank 
of the Arly; and though it was late 
when [ arrived at the Hotel Royale, 
kept by the brothers Geny, the sop 
of the establishment, the elder bro 
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ther, who prides himself upon his 
skill as a cook, soon served a most 
welcome supper, and the capital 
beds in their inn gave me undis-« 
turbed repose. 

In the morning it rained too hard 
to enable me to start early and reach 
Bourg St Maurice as I had intended, 
and J was, therefore, induced to wait | 
for the diligence which passes 
through Moutiers. Before its arrival 
the rain abated, and I went with M. 
Geny to visit the Fonderie Royale, 
formerly Imperial. It was built by 
Napoleon for smelting the silver ores 
from the mines in the Tarentaise. 
They were not at work, except in 
replacing some water wheels for the 
stamping machinery. Having deter 
mined upon returning by )’ Hopital, 
I left a portmanteau to the care of 
my hosts ; and finding a place in the 
thing misnamed a diligence, was 
dragged to Moutiers, about fourteen 
miles, for two francs; sheltered from 
the rain, certainly, but otherwise 
acquiring a tolerable idea of the 
comforts of a slave ship. 

In the Grand Place, in front of the 
Hotel de la Poste at Moutiers, I was 
much amused by the appearance of 
a party of soldiers, as tar as their 
coats could make them so—but it 
was the only military indication in 
common among them; their heads 
and tails were dressed each to his 
own taste. Four of them assumed 
to be officers; one, whose costume 
was @ la Shab, seemed to be the 
chief, though he had no indication 
of a military character except a 
ramrod in his hand, with which, 
instead of a sword, he was attempt- 
ing to manceuvre his troops, abusing 
them and getting saucy answers in 
return ; some even walked off alto- 
gether, and no two of them seemed 
to agree how the word of command 
was to be obeyed. Upon enquiry, 
the girl of the inn told me, that they 
were Les Militaires de la Ville, pre- 
paring themselves for the “ féle pa- 
tronel de notre prophet,” on the more 
row. 

I started in a char at five, and reach« 
ed Aime in two hours, and Bourg 
St Maurice in two more, having rest- 
ed at the former placgshalt an hour 
to refresh the horse. *“sBefore arriv- 
ing at the Cluse d’Haute Cour, my 
guide pointed out above it the 
church of the commune of St Jerous 
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it is seen high on the left, on a 
table land, which he reported as rich, 
flat, and productive in corn, the ge- 
neral character of the slopes of the 
mountains which bound this valley. 
In the depth of the Cluse, formed by 
the base of Mount Jerou, a passage 
seemed to be impracticable. My 
guide, however, said it was possible 
to pass by the river when the waters 
were low, but that an old road, even 
now passable on mules, formerly 
existed on the left bank of the Isere, 
about a hundred feet above the tor- 
rent. I could look across and down 
upon where he said its traces re- 
mained, but without perceiving any. 
In such situations in the moun- 
tains, roads fall rapidiy to decay if 
not preserved. The new road, which 


passes over arock 300 or 400 feet 


above the torrent, was made in 1766, 
as recorded by a tablet cut in the 
rock, but all, except the date, had 
been chisseled out. The guide said 
that it formerly recorded the name 
of the engineer, but that the Mayor 
of the Commune, jealous of his fame, 
had ordered it to be erased. Beyond, 
and below the Cluse d’Haute Cour, 


lies the village of Centron, at the 
very entrance to the country which 


the Centrones boldly defended 
against Hannibal, or, rather, which 
they forced him to hurry through, 


lest the Carthagenian locusts should — 


devour all their provisions. The 
guide spoke of it as a famous place 
in the days of the Saracens! This he 
probably got from enquirers after 
the march of Hannibal. 

Finding, after my arrival at Bourg 
St Maurice, that it was too late to 
ascend the Val Isere to Tignes, I 
started for the Little St Bernard, 
with the intention of ascending the 
Belvedere, though with little chance 
of enjoying the view, owing to the 
cloudy state of the weather. I reach- 
ed the hospice in three hours, but 
the object for which I ascended was 
obscured by clouds; and after rest- 
ing there, returned and examined 
with care the road in relation to the 
passage of Hannibal. No actual ob- 
server who has visited the other con- 
_ jectured passes, can doubt that this 
was the route of the Carthagenian 
army. Of the Roman road which 
formerly existed on the left bank of 
the Reclus, above the Roche-blanche, 
no trace remains, The wife of the 
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man who resides constantly at the 
hospice, the fine and interesting 
woman whom I formerly noticed 
there, and of whom I remarked that 
she was “too gentle for her rugged 
and exposed habitation,” died about 
six months ago. 

At the Hotel des Voyageurs were 
a young Frenchman and his wife— 
he about thirty, a charlatan, a quack 
doctor, a blustering, swaggering 
knave, but the handsomest fellow I 
ever saw. He had been vending his 
nostrums in the fair held a few days 
before at Bourg; and, among other 
marvellous cures, restored a man to 
sight! Old Mayet, mine host, either 
believed it, or played the fellow’s 
game by pretending to do so. The 
latter was probably the fact ; for the 
next morning, as I ascended the Val 
Isere with a Jad, a son of Mayet, he 
said it was alla trick, and that his 
father knew it. 

I started early from Bourg, and 
passing through Scez, descended to 
the banks of the Isere, traversed 
some meadows, and thence ascend- 
ing by a villainous path, reached St 
Foi in two hours. Soon after leav-« 
ing St Foi, we reached La Thuile— 
a village which, last year, suffered 
from a dreadful conflagration; which 
destroyed fifty-three houses and 
sheds—nearly the whole village. 

This valley is one of the most 
striking in the Alps—forests of vast 
pines clothe the face of almost per- 
pendicular rocks; and in the deep 
gorges, the noisy rushing of the Isere 
is heard, as if in these solitudes its 
course was cheered by the sound it 
makes in its progress; the scene and 
the sound excite deep emotion ; 
and towering over this sombre val- 
ley, rises one of the grandest moun- 
tains in the Alps from its magnitude, 
and one of the most beautiful from 
its form—its vast mass of snows and 
glaciers surmounted by a triangular 
pyramid of pure white, with its 
angles sharp as a geometrical model. 
I had seen it in my rambles from 
many points of view; the first time, 
in crossing the Bon homme—it is al- 


‘ways a striking object—but I could 


never obtain a name foritupon which 
two persons appear to agree. Below 
Bourg St Maurice, it was called the 
mountain of Pesey—in the valley of 
the Doron, the Planey and Planteri 
in the Val de Tignes, the Mont de 
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Tignes, or Mont St Foi—and in the 
map accompanying the “ Mesure 
d’un arc du paralléle moyen.” By the 
Piedmontese and Austrian officers, 
it is called Mont du Chaffe-quarre. 
Its form is instantly recognised when 
visible in the chain, and is never 
forgotten. 

Before reaching the hamlet of Be- 
veira, the path descends to the tor- 
rent, and passes beneath enormous 
rocks which overhang an Alpine 
bridge, which trembles with the 
force of a cataract that foams down 
into a black gulf, dimly seen be- 
hind and between the enormous 
rocks which have fallen into it. Af- 
ter crossing the torrent, the path 
rises again toa great height above 
the ravine, but so overhanging it, 
that to me it appeared impracticable 
to lead the mule across and down 
places where rifts in the rocky path, 
which seemed to be bottomless, were 
made passable by jamming rocks and 
stones into them. 

This wild character of the valley 
continued, until it opened suddenly 
into the little plain of Tignes, rich 
in pasturages, with here and there 


spots where barley and oats were 


grown. My young guide advised 
me to go on to La Val, where he 
said there was an auberge; and, as 
it was at the foot of the Col d’Iseran, 
I should be able to commence my 
ascent, at once, inthe morning. 

The village of Tignes is rather 
large, but the houses, except the 
Curé’s, generally very poor. I bow- 
ed to Monsieur as we passed, and 
leaving this little green spot, sur- 
rounded by mountains clothed with 
glaciers and capped with snow, 
soon struck into another pine forest, 
and passed on a ledge above ano- 
ther ravine, still more savage, be- 
cause there was more sterility. At 
length we reached another opening 
in the valley, and the spire of the 
highest church-village appeared sur- 
rounded by a few houses. What was 
called the auberge, was a filthy mi- 
serable den; but there was a readi- 
ness to oblige, and a zeal in my ser- 
vice which reconciled me to the pri- 
vations it threatened. 

The inhabitants of this valley have 
little intercourse with the world. 
They breed cattle and make cheese 
—agents at stated times visit them, 
aud when they leave their valley it is 
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pty by the Col d’Iseran, which. 
eads into the valley of the Arc 
above Lanslebourg, or by the Col de 
la Large, which, by a valley oppo- 
site to Tignes, leads to Termignon 
and the Maurienne; Cols also com- 
municate with the Val de Rhemes, 
in the Val d’Aosta, and, by the pass 
of the Galese, with the Val d’Orca 
in Piedmont. 

The Tignards, inhabitants of this 
wild valley, speak an almost unin- 
telligible patois, and they are said 
to be uncivil and brutish to stran- 
gers. The treatment which I re- 
ceived from them left a different im- 
pression; my gaunt hostess was 
cheerful and civil. Believing her- 
self to be a skilful cuisinicre, she 
made for me some diabolical mess 
of kid, which I had the misfortune 
to see prepared, and when my salle 
a manger was ready, which I found 
was also to be my crib-room, bed- 
room would be a misnomer, I 
squeezed myself in between the wall 
and the hay, in a grange which led 
to it, and found that the poor woman 
had taken some pains to make it 
comfurtable,—the word will not do, 
but in justice to her I will leave it. 
She praised her own skill—grinned 
her own approbation, and wished to 
wait to see me enjoy the meal and 
receive mine. I, however, succeeded 
in inducing her to go and boil me 
some eggs, and taking advantage of 
her absence, separated some bones 
from the mess, and sent her savoury 
dish behind the hay, where only the 
rats could discover it.- The poor 
woman was evidently delighted with 
the proofs afforded by the bones on 
my plate of my enjoyment of what 
she had provided, and gave me a 
pat on the shoulder of encourage- 
ment upon seeing with what appe- 
tite I added half a-dozen boiled eggs, 
and quantum sufficit of tolerable 
bread and wine. Having engaged a 
mule to cross the Iseran, I found 
here some peasants from the Mau- 
rienne, who had to-day crossed the 
mountains to attend the fair to be 
held at Tignes. [n a spot so seques- 
tered, the assemblage of half-a- 
dozen strangers was an unusual af- 
fair. The men of the Valley are 
robust and active, their chalets and 
cattle, and the chase give those who 
do not seek employment in the 
towns, occupation, but the scanti- 
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ness and poverty of their food, the 
inclemency of their country, and the 
fatiguing nature of nearly all their 
pursuits, make it difficult to recon- 
cile such an appearance of health 
and strength with such privations. 
With the help of my guide from 
Bourg I was able to break down the 
barrier of their patois, and hold some 
conversation about the passes into 
the neighbouring valleys, but their 
names of places and mountains ut- 
terly bewildered my topography. 

The following morning I started 
early with a boy, who accompanied 
me as my guide to Lanslebourg. 
We ascended the valley a little way, 
but not so far as Forno, the highest 
commune in the Val de Tignes. 
Before we reached this little group 
of huts, we turned off on the right, 
and began a zig-zag ascent up the 
mountain side. The morning spirit 
of the Alps was abroad, and the 
freshness and purity of the air 
which she furnished to the traveller, 
gave life and excitement, which 
must be sought to be enjoyed or 
even known. To this spirit of the 
mouutains all her visitors are wel- 
come, but though she never leaves 
her retirement, many of them bear 
away benefits which they have re- 
ceived from her—in health or vigour, 
or buoyant feelings, of which the 
very memory is happiness. 

As we ascended, the scene which 
opened was magnificent; the deep 
valley bounded by the savage escarpe- 
ments of surrounding mountains, es- 
pecially at the head of the valley 
where the enormous glaciers of the 
Mont Iseran, across which the only 
path to the pass of the Galese and 
the Val d’Orca lay, appear to prohi- 
bit all approach. The boy pointed 
out other passes between the moun- 
tains which led into the Val d’Aosta, 
but they were only accessible to the 
chamois- hunter. 

Half way up the mountain a cross 
indicated a death on thé spot. My 
guide said that a murder had been 
committed there. Such a crime is 
of rare occurrence on this side of 
the Alps. On attaining the summit 
of the Col, an Alpine panorama was 
presented, which, of its class, I have 
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never seen rivalled. From the crest 
the whole range of mountains from 
the Iseran to the Roche-Melon lay 
before me,—a vast extent of glaciers 
and snow, amidst which upsprung a 
thousand pinnacles of rock and peaks 
of mountain. It is beyond the reach 
of art to paint such immensity, and 
it is not in the power of language to 
convey an idea of the impression 
which the scene makes upon an ob- 
server. An ocean suddenly frozen 
amidst the violence of a tornado is 
an inadequate comparison, it does 
not excite the idea of a giant world 
which seemed to lie, after convul- 
sion, silent as death before me, 
shrouded and in solitude.* 

It was through the difficult valley 
of Tignes and across the Col d’Iseran 
that the Vaudois, under Henri Ar- 
naud, returned to their native valleys 
in 1687. I lately met with a work, 
called “ Nouveau Voyage d' Italie,” 
in which the author, who must have 
travelled at the time the Vaudois 
were returning, says, “ Vers Annecy, 
nous trouvames tout le monde dans 
une épouvente terrible, 4 cause des 
Vaudois. Le bruit couroit que ces 
pauvres bannis, étoient entrez en 
Savoye, du cote d’Evain; qurils 
étoient plus de deux mille, et qu’ ils 
avoient deja brile cing ou six vil- 
lages—rien de tout cela n’etoit 
vrai.” 

I had reached the summit in two 
hours from La Val, and in two hours 
more I descended to Bonneval in 
the valley of the Arc. The descent 
was rapid. I quickly reached the 
highest pasturages of the Maurienne, 
situated in a long open valley ter- 
minated by a gorge, above which 
there were a few chalets. The de- 
scent through the gorge was difli- 
cult, but it led to the lower and 
richer pasturages of Barthelemy and 
Cost, where there were numerous 
chalets and granges. As I sunk be- 
low the mountains which bounded 
the south-eastern side of the valley 
of the Arc, I lost the extent of the 
glaciers, but approached their bases 
where they streamed down the rifts 
and intervals of the opposite moun- 
tains; and carrying back the magni- 
tude of these masses to a compari- 





* Some time has past since the scene was actually present to me, but in making 
this extract it is recalled by my memory as one of the geandest scenes 1 ever saw. 
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son with the whole that I had seen 
from above, and in which these por- 
tions were scarcely distinguishable, 
my mind was overwhelmed with 
the emotion which such sublimities 
had excited. 

After taking some wine at Bonne- 
val in what would better bear the 
name of an auberge than the den at 
La Val, we proceeded down the 
valley. It was uninteresting, except 
for its contrast with the sterility of 
the regions I had left. The pastu- 
rages were fine, but the mountain 
sides were too steep for cultivation ; 
and where the bare rocks were not 
exposed, the sides were clothed with 
black pines. In an hour and half I 
reached Bessans, leaving on the left, 
shortly before I reached the village, 
the deep valley of Averole, which 
leads by the Col de Lautaret to the 
valley of Via in Piedmont. 

On entering Bessans, I was ac- 
costed in good English by a respect- 
able-looking elderly man. He had 
travelled much as a courier, and 
now retired to his native valley to 
spend in quiet the earnings of an 
active life. In his capacity as cou- 
rier he had served Lords Oxford and 
Montague. 

On leaving Bessans, we continued 
to descend the valley of the Arc on 
the right bank of the river, until it 
sunk into a deep ravine; the road 
then ascended on the mountain- side, 
to La Monte, and passed over the 
hill, the base of which formed the 
right side of the ravine; thence de- 
scending again to the valley, we 
passed the village of Lans le Villard ; 
and in two hours from Bessans 
reached my former quarters the 
Hotel Royale at Lanslebourg. The 
dog, old Turk, was still alive, though 
very feeble. He and his master 
seemed to be awaiting each other’s 
departure. It will be well for the 
old sot of an innkeeper, if he get 
such a respectable companion in his 
final journey. 

I dismissed my guide and mule, 
and having ordered dinner to be 
ready by my return, walked to Ter- 
mignon, to examine that part of the 
road where Laranza states that the 
Roche-Blanche of Hannibal is to be 
found. 

_The termination of the forest of 
pines, above the slope which sinks 
into the Arc, exposes the gypsum 
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mentioned by Saussure, and trium- 
phantly quoted by Laranza; but 
none of the gypsum is in the defile, 
and is only seen where the valley 
widens, and there only in a few small 
patches, not readily distinguishable, 
and conveying no idea of a white 
rock. Having drawn both a plan and 
the scene, I returned to Lanslebourg, 
and ordered a mule to be ready after 
dinner to take me to the Mont Cenis. 
The mule and his master’s services 
were engaged for two francs to take 
me to the barrier on the Point Cul- 
minant. By not passing it, the toll 
of three francs was saved—we reach- 
ed it in an hour and a quarter— 
thence we walked to the Hotel de la 
Poste, where my day’s journey dis- 
posed me early to rest, after taking 
some tea of Mont Cenis—the flowers 
of the mountain—and copying from 
the wall of the salle a manger the 
following doggrel record of the visit 
and opinion of some scribbler upon 
glass and plaster, of the Bull family. 


** Son of a happy land, 

Why didst thou cross the waves ? 
Why, on old Europe’s worn out strand, 
Wander midst wrecks and graves ? 


** No more through realms of night 
Thus idly curious roam ; 
Go, bask in freedom’s newborn light, 
Go, seek thy native home. 

R. J. T.” 


The indignation of some Italian 
had been roused by these lines, for 
beneath was written,— 


* Quell’ Inglese che chiamo I’Ita- 
lia (realms of night) regné della notte 
é una gran bestia, e quel che dice il 
contrario é un bestione.” 


The next morning I looked out at 
five o’clock; clouds were rising 
from Piedmont, and before six 
every object was concealed in mist 
and cloud. A visit to the Corne- 
Rossa, which I intended, was out of 
the question. I soon decided upon 
going on to Susa. Whilst I was at 
breakfast, of which the famous trout 
of the lake formed a principal dish, 
I obtained information from a re- 
spectable old guide, who had twice 
ascended to the Corne-Rossa with 
botanists and engineers. He denied 
that the plains of Italy could be seen 
thence, and furnished me with some 
valuable information upon this ques- 
tion, in-which I have much interest- 
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ed myself. I left as early as I could, 
lest the rain should set in heavily. 
We soon passed the Grand Croix, 
descended to the plain of St Nicolas, 
and came to the head of the Valley 
of Novalese. Here the old and new 
roads separate, and it was striking 
to observe the course of the Cenis- 
sella, the river from the Mont Cenis, 
in its rapid descent. It starts from 
nearly the same level at the extre- 
mity of the plain of St Nicolas, but, 
before the traveller by the new road 
has reached Bard,scarcely two miles, 
he sees the foaming torrent pursuing 
its course by the old road thousands 
of feet below him. 

The clouds concealed the Roche- 
melon; but though all above us was 
enveloped, the scene in the valley 
of Novalese below was finely seen 
when viewed throughout its extent 
to Susa; though, seeing the entire 
height of Roche-melon is essential 
to receiving a true impression of the 
height above and depth below the 
observer, as he descends by the new 
road. Between Molaret and the 


Casa de Ricovero, No. 1, there are 
galleries cut in the roadside, to 


which travellers can retreat as places 
of refuge, in a part of the road ex- 
posed to avalanches. Near this spot 
the first view of the valJey of the 
Doria Baltea, or Coombe of Susa, 
is obtained from Susa to Turin, and 
there is a splendour in the scene, 
and a promise of richness and ferti« 
lity, which never fails highly to ex- 
cite the observer who enters Italy 
for the first time by the Mont 
Cenis. 

We reached the Hotel de la Poste 
at Susa, in about three hours from 
the summit. 

I had expected to meet M. de 
B——, but l was later than the time 
- le had proposed to sojourn at Susa, 
and I learned from one of his bro- 
ther officers, the Chevalier M——, 
who was attached to the état major- 
general, that he had obtained leave 
of absence, and was gone across 
the mountains to Cavour, and would 
probably go to Geneva before he re- 
turned to his division. 

In the afternoon I rambled over 
the ruins of the famous fort of Bru- 
nette, which formerly guarded both 
the passes of the Mont Cenis and 
the Mont Genevre, for the roads 
from them met at Susa under this 
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fort. It was long considered one 
of the strongest of the frontier 
defences of Piedmont, and called 
la Chiava a’Iialia, but in 1796 it 
was, by treaty, so demolished, that 
nothing remained of it but the house 
of the commandant; this is now in 
ruins. The steep rock upon which 
the fortress existed is now covered 
with ruins of far greater extent than 
can be imagined without an actual 
visit to the site. 

The triumphal arch at Susa, de- 
dicated by the Prefect Cottius to 
Augustus, stands at present in the 
garden of the governor’s house—the 
Castello. It is in better preserva- 
tion than the arch at Aosta. Its 
situation in the road, which formerly 
led out of the city to the valley of 
the Doira Susana and the Mont Ge- 
nevre, the ancient route and pass 
over the Cottian Alps, is evidence of 
this having been one of the great 
Roman roads into Gaul. Of the 
Mont Cenis, the earliest mention in 
history is as late as the ninth cen- 
tury, when Charlemagne passed 
with his army aeross it to attack 
Desedirium in Lombardy. 

The road by the Mont Cenis is 
not laid down in either the Antonine 
Itinerary, or the Tables of Theodo- 
sius; and every historian who has 
mentioned a passage by the Cottian 
Alps, meant the Genevre. If he has 
also described it, such description 
does not apply to the pass of the 
Cenis, but to that of the Mont 
Genevre only. 

I was fortunate in making the ac- 
quaintance of the Chevalier M——. 
He had been for fourteen years en- 
gaged upon a survey of the Alps, 
especially of those which divide 
Piedmont from Savoy. He was in 
possession of the most accurate de- 
tails; and with great kindness show- 
ed me plans and surveys, and fur- 
nished my note- book with the infor- 
mation of a practical man. My ac- 
quaintance with his friend was a 
passport to every kindness that he 
could show me. He made a party 
of his brother officers to meet me 
in his quarters—introduced me to 
the Préfet, and the élite of Susa in 
his society ; and made the day after 
my arrival pass, in spite of incessant 
rain, most agreeably. His duties 
when engaged in the survey, had led 
him to the mountains above Bard ; 
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from its glaciers, he said, the plains 
of Italy could be seen, but not from 
the Corne- Rossa, for from the latter, 
the Bois-Noir, the mountain which 
flanks the Roche Melon, intercepts 
the view. Monsieur M—— abused 
Pesey, St Simon, and Bourcet, 
though he said the map of the lat- 
ter was the best extant; but Ray- 
mond’s map of the Alps he pro- 
nounced to be villanous. 

In the evening the weather ap- 
peared disposed to clear off; and, 
conditionally, that the morning 
should prove favourable, the Cheva- 
lier M—— engaged a man and mule 
to accompany me to Bardonneche. 
In the night the moon shone brightly 
in a cloudless sky, and the beautiful 
summits of the Roche Melon and 
other mountains shining in their 
new coats of snow against the deep 
blue heavens, gave promise of a fine 
day for the ascent of the Valley of 
Exilles. This promise was realized. 
At half-past four my muleteer roused 
me ; and half an hour later, just as 
I was about to start, my kind new 
friend called with a letter to a 
Monsieur Agnes of Bardonneche, 
from whom he claimed hospitality 
for me, and his assistance in my cross- 
ing the Col de la Rue. The exceed- 
ing kindness of this stranger was an- 
other result of my acquaintance with 
the Comte de B——. 

It was six when I started from 
Susa, and entering into the narrow 
but richly wooded valley, passed 
through Chaumont at seven, and 
reached the Fort of Exilles at eight, 
which has been re-established since 
its destruction in the wars of the re- 
volution. The facilities of access in- 
to Piedmont from France has always 
led the sovereigns of Sardinia to de- 
fend this valley by strong works at 
the base of the Col d’Assiette near 
Exilles, and the possession of these 
defences has been severely contest- 
ed. This spot has been rendered 
memorable by the death of the 
Comte de Belleisle, who fell here 
on the 19th of July, 1747. His des- 
perate valour, which had been ex- 
cited by the promise of a baton de 
maréschal of France, if he succeeded 
in forcing the pass, was checked, 
after he had received many severe 
wounds, by a coup-de-grace from a 
grenadier of the regiment of Mont- 
serrat, 
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I reached Salbertrand at nine, 
and rested an hour to refresh the 
mule. It was there that the great 
battle was fought by the Vaudois 
under Henri Araand, on their re- 
turn to their country, when 800 of 
them attacked and defeated an in- 
trenched force of 2500 regular 
troops, killing 600 of their enemies, 
and dangerously wounding their 
commander, the Marquis de Larrey. 
This historical event gave interest 
to every spot around the scene of 
battle—the course of their descent 
from the Col de Touilles—the bridge 
of Salbertrand—though, of two 
bridges now there, it was difficult 
to decide upon which the great 
struggle took place—the mountain 
of Sci, by which they crossed to 
their former homes. All these ob- 
jects and recollections to the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of Salbertrand 
were deeply interesting. 

About Salbertrand the valley is 
wide, well cultivated, and produc- 
tive. The inhabitants appear to be 
industrious, but they are dirty in 
their habite, and goitre abounds 
among them. Between Salbertrand 
and Oulx, distant two hours, there 
is much sterile land, from the sand 
and detritus, and the valley nar- 
rows; but at Oulx, a large village, 
it is better cultivated, even vines 
are still trained, and the chestnuts 
trees are of immense growth. 

Here I turned into the valley of 
Bardonneche, a wide and open 
course to the mountains which tuw- 
ered above its head. This is said 
to have been the line taken by Julius 
Cesar when he marched against the 
Helvetii, who had invaded Gaul. By 
this route he avoided the Caturiges 
on the Mont Genevre and the Segu- 
sani, lower in the valley, and crossed 
the Mons Rudus, the present Col de 
la Rue. Numerous cols from the 
valley of Bardonneche lead on one 
side to Briancon, by the valley of the 
Guisane, and on the other to the 
Maurienne. 

My guide, as usual, had boasted 
of his knowledge of the route he 
undertook to direct me, and told the 
Chevalier M—— that he had crossed 
the Col de la Rue. I found out, 
upon arriving at Oulx, that he had 
never even been into the valley of 
Bardonneche which led to it. He 
was alarmed upon being told that 
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he would have his mule seized if he 
took it on without a dol/ of permis- 
sion, and I had some difficulty in 
persuading him that I was not going 
to take him into France, and there- 
fore no such regulation was neces- 
sary, and refused to pay him the 
sum agreed upon, eight francs, if he 
did not fulfil his engagement by 
taking me to Bardonneche. In some 
places it was difficult to trace the 
road, from the rock and gravel which, 
brought down by the torrents, obli- 
terated it, and the underwood that 
grew between the dry channels of 
their winter courses, formed a suc- 
cession of labyrinths. At length we 
reached a rift in a barrier of rocks, 
through which a river gushed, and 
a narrow path passed that Jed into 
a basin beyond, in which was situ- 
ated the large village of Bardon- 
neche, surrounded by pasturages 
and cultivated fields, and enclosed 
by an amphitheatre of pinnacled and 
snow-capt mountains, 

On my way through the village I 
saw a young farmer, and enquired 
for M. Agnes. The enquiry was 
addressed to his son, who imme- 
diately took me to his father’s house, 
where every attention in their power 
was offered to me as the friend of 
the Chevalier M——, whom they 
had not seen for ten years, but en- 
quired warmly after him. Madame 
Agnes pressed me to remain at their 
- house for the night, as I should ar- 
rive late at Modane if I crossed the 
Col dela Rue by proceeding at once. 
I feared, however, a change of wea- 
ther, and M. Agnes, with truest 
kindness, said—“ If you have re- 
solved to go to-day, I will not press 
you to remain an hour; though, if 
you will stay a week, you shall have 
all the hospitality that our house, 
and all the sport that our mountains 
can afford.” Refreshment was in- 
stantly set before me; and whilst I 
was taking it Monsieur went himself 
and gota mule ready, and put me 
into the hands of a confidential 
man, and, after a glass of liquor, 
for which Madame Agnes was as 
famous as Mrs Primrose was for 


her gooseberry wine, I parted from - 
these kind people, with the wish that 
my stay could for a short time be 


prolonged. I was commissioned to 
bear the affectionate greeting of the 
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parents, a sister and brother, to a 
daughter of the family, married to a 
médécin at Conflans. 

My guide was accompanied by 
his son, a boy, to bring back the 
mule from the summit, as it would 
be useless to me in the descent on 
the other side. 

‘Our ascent was very abrupt, and 
we soon attained considerable ele- 
vation, passing close by a chapel, 
and then crossing by a wild path 
over a broken and sterile ground. 
Behind us lay the little commune of 
Bardonneche, a green spot enclosed 
within a most savage boundary. 
The nearest mountains were those 
of Touilles, the southern boundary 
of the Val d’Oulx, and the range on 
the frontiers of France, with which 
we were almost in contact, separated 
by a scarcely perceptible ravine. 
But the finest feature was the rug~ 
ged line of snow broken by the as- 
perities of summits from the Vanoise 
to the Mont Genevre, particularly 
the Roche Melon, which towered 
over the mountains between us and 
the vale of Novalese. This enor- 
mous buttress of the Alps rested 
in magnificent outline against the 
sky, from the Roche Michael, which 
appeared to be much lower in com- 
parison than Saussure states it to be, 
to the tame outlines of the Roche 
Melon, as they sink into the Coombe 
of Susa. 

As we ascended, close to the 
mountain sides on our left, my guide 
told me to look out for chamois, as 
those animals are abundant here; 
but I was not successful. 

We passed some high pasturages, 
which by irrigation were made to 
produce an abundant coarse grass. 
These belonged to M. Agnes, and 
numerous peasants were collecting 
the harvest. 

The Col.was dreary and rugged, 
and appeared to have an elevation 
of about 8000 feet; and the keen 
blasts from the north which blew 
upon me from the glaciers of Mont 
Tabor made me grateful for the 
thought of turning my Mackintosh 
cloak back to front, which perfect- 
ly sheltered me. On the summit, 
which we reached in two hours and 
three-quarters from Bardonneche, I 
dismissed the mule, and my guide 
and I began our rapid descent towards 
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Savoy. He collected many plants 
and flowers, knew their medicinal 
virtues, and told me which was 


“ the sovereign’st thing on earth 
For an inward bruise.” 


We crossed several patches of 
snow; and the bare and scathed 
rocks, and overhanging glaciers of 
the mountains around us presented 
a scene of Alpine magnificence. Far 
below us lay our course to some 
om forests, which, continuing the 

allon de Ja Rue, would lead us to 
Modane. In an hour from the sum- 
mit we reached the highest chalets 
on the side of Savoy, and thence de- 
scended to a torrent. For a short 
time only we continued on its banks, 
for it soon sunk into a deep ravine, 
having the path to skirt the preci- 
pices which overhung it in some 
places at an appalling height. The 


whole pass on these precipices was 
strikingly horrible. Often we cross- 
ed, where a few trees only were laid 
across a gulf, the course of a mountain 
torrent that rushed below into the 
great stream, the trunks on the edge 


without any sort of fence, and from 
which a stone would fall perpendi- 
cularly hundreds of feet. Follow- 
ing the course of this savage glen 
down through the forest, we arrived 
at length at a strange building, 
which, under a covered way, more 
like a stable than a place of wor- 
ship, was the celebrated chapel of 
Notre Dame des Charmettes. It is 
raised on walls and arches upon a 
rock which overhangs one of the 
deepest of the lateral gorges. On 
the festa of Notre Dame, August 8, 
mass is performed here, and it is vie 
sited by hundreds of devotees from 
Piedmont and Savoy. A new stone 
bridge has just been completed 
across the gulf, asingle arch of great 
height, I think at least 300 feet. Two 
years ago, rude trunks of trees, as 
in some of the bridges above, formed 
the only means of crossing. A man 
of Bardonneche on his mule was 
miraculously saved, when his mule 
slipped, fell over, and was dashed 
to pieces. Of course the ugly image 
of Our Lady of Charmettes crossed 
the mind of the man: the miracle 
was hers. The subject was painted, 
and hung up in her chapel as an ex 
voto ; but the commune ungratefully 
determined to prevent her perform. 
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ing another by building this bridge, 
for though the man’s life was saved, 
he was ruined by the loss of his 
mule. Her patronage did not ex- 
tend to these animals, that being the 
business of St Anthony, with which 
she dic not interfere. They have 
robbed her of any future opportu 
nity of gaining credit here, by taking 
into their own hands the future 
safety of men and mules, and build- 
ing a good bridge. 

The evening had closed upon us 
before we reached Notre Dame des 
Charmettes, and it was half-past 
eight before we were comfortably 
housed at the Hotel des Voyageurs 
in the great route to the Mont Cenis 
at Modane. 

At midnight it began to rain hard, 
and I congratulated myself upon 
being on the right side of the Alps. 
My guide came in the morning to 
see me before his departure, and 
said that M. Agnes foresaw this 
change in the weather, and had kind- 
ly and considerately hastened my 
departure. 

The Chev. M—— at Susa had led 
me to hope that I might meet my 
friend M. de B—— at the fort of 
Lessillon, which, if he obtained 
leave of absence, he would pass on 
his way to Geneva. I wrote to him 
at the fort, about a league distant, 
and my messenger brought a letter 
from him, though he had left the 
day before, but it was accompanied 
by another from one of his brother 
officers, inviting me to accept at the 
fort a soldier’s welcome, and offer- 
ing to do the honours in his friend's 
absence. I ordered a char for Lans- 
lebourg, intending as I passed the 
fort to call and make my acknow- 
ledgments. When I drove up to it 
I was received with great hospita- 
lity. There was a litile féte de so- 
ciete in the garrison; it was the 
birth-day of the Baronne, the lady 
of the governor. My new friend the 
Chev. S—— promised, if I would 
remain for the day, to drive me him- 
self to Lanslebourg on the morrow. 
I accepted it. My char was sent 
back. I was introduced to the go- 
vernor and party, and passed many 
hours with them most agreeably. 
This fort has been lately re-estab- 
lished, and engineers are still em- 
ployed in its restoration. It has a 
most imposing appearance from the 
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great route to the Cenis, from which 
it is separated by a very narrow ra- 
vine many hundreds of feet deep. 
A zig-zag road leads down to a 
bridge, the Pont de Diable, thrown 
across it. The bridge from above 
is seen far below, and spanning the 
black gulf, whilst the bridge itself 
was still a vast height above the 
torrent of the Arc. Beyond ita fine 
road led up to the fort, and after 
certain ceremonies I was introduced, 
but the great number of steps to 
reach the governor’s dwelling fairly 
tired me. In the evening M. S—— 
invited the chief engineer and others 
to meet me in his quarters. I was 
delighted with the novelty of my 
situation, and retired to sound sleep 
in the barracks. I was roused about 
four o’clock by a terrific thunder- 
storm, which made the darkness of 
the opposite pine forests visible. 
The rain did not cease until the af- 
ternoon. When it cleared off, the 
upper half of the forests were buried 
in snow. I thought myself particu- 
larly fortunate in not having stayed 
at Bardonneche. Books and maps, 
and conversation about the sur- 
rounding mountains carried me 
through what otherwise would have 
been a dismal day. About four 
o’clock it cleared off enough to en- 
able us to start for Lanslebourg, 
where this hearty soldier left me. 
He crossed the Mont Cenis, and 
rendered himself the same night to 
the garrison of Exilles. 

I had intended, if the weather 
were favourable, to get from Lans- 
lebourg to Moutiers by the Col de 
Vanoise and the valley of the Do- 
ran; but at four in the morning 
there was little prospect of the wea- 
ther clearing up so as to make such 
a passage safe. The people thought 
the season broken up, and I sudden- 
ly resolved, as there was a place to 
be had in a voiture about to start 
for Chamberry, to take it as far as 
Aiguebelle; and before daylight I 
was packed in, with three undis- 
coverable companions, behind the 
jingling bells of the horses of a vet- 
turino. Daylight, however, soon 
showed me, and my companions’ 
tongues informed me, that I was 
with an elderly Swiss lady and her 
son. They live at Berne, but every 
summer, for pleasure, travel into 
Italy or Germany. My third com- 
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panion was a strange one—the Ca- 
nonico F—— of Cita Vicetico in 
Malta, a knight of the island, but 
having very little of the militant 
about him, except a splendid star of 
the order, which he wore unseen, 
but showed it, to make us feel his 
importance. He was a squab, vul« 
gar fellow, marked with the small- 
pox, excessively ignorant, and firm 
in the belief that the greatest evil 
that ever befell mankind was the 
discovery of printing. He consider- 
ed that his resolution to encounter 
the dangers of such a journey as he 
had undertaken qualified him to 
boast of it, which he did in unmea- 
sured terms. His chief dread had 
been of cold. He had been informed 
of the snows of the Alps, and to 
guard against it he had accumulated 
his clothes as he approached the 
mountains which he had crossed but 
the day before; and he told us that 
he had on at present a frock-coat, 
two jackets, three waistcoats, two 
shirts, and three pair of pantaloons, 
—and, turning up the ends of them, 
removed all doubt of his extraordi- 
nary costume. Shrunk in a corner, 
with his hands in his pockets to keep 
them warm, he required some stir- 
ring before he roared, and then it 
was generally in a burst of singular 
laughter. He seemed to think no- 
thing worth looking at but the inte- 
rior of churches ; and several times 
in the day, if we rested in a village, 
he would waddle out in his ward- 
robe to see the church, and more 
than once he was threatened by 
the vetturino with being left be- 
hind. As we passed the fort of 
Lessillon, he was sound asleep, or 
pretended to be, to avoid walking, 
which the rest of the party did, up 
the hill from Bramante to the fort. 
This gave us the opportunity of 
looking into the gulf and upon the 
Pont d’Diable. t we amused by 
the old lady’s mode of recording 
her enjoyment of the journey and 
the objects which struck her. I had 
observed that she knitted stockings 
for occupation ; and not long after 
we had rejoined our sleeping part- 
ner, she showed me the letters P. D. 
neatly knitted into her work, which 
she told me meant Pont d’Diable, 
and was intended as a reminiscence 
of the fort of Lessillon. 

We slept at La Chambre in a dirty 
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inn. During supper, a young man 
from Turin actually asked me if 
England was not on the frontiers of 
Sardinia; a burst of choking laugh- 
ter from the canonico upset us all; 
the poor fellow saw that he had said 
something ridiculous, but our laugh- 
ter was increased by his reason for 
the enquiry—* Are they not both 
islands on the sea, and as nothing else 
is between them must they not be on 
each other's frontiers?” The irre- 
sistible roar of the canonico was in- 
creased, and perfectly illustrated 
the maxim of the philosopher, “ that 
laughter is a sudden conception of 
eminence in ourselves.” 

We started at five the next morn- 
ing, and the dull road was enlivened 
by the old lady’s exposure of the 
canonico’s political and religious 
opinions. He took the unenlightened 
side, as in duty bound. I parted 
with my fellow travellers at Aigue- 
belle, the canonico told me that he 
was going to England, and hoping 
to meet me there, asked for my card, 
which I refused him. I had had too 


much of his company by chance to 
seek any more of it by appointment. 


I immediately engaged a horse to 
take me to Conflans, with a guide. 
We crossed the Arc, and descended 
along its right bank; then rising 
through some vineyards, and cross- 
ing a hill, which presented some 
beautiful views, particularly down 
the river, we descended into the 
Val Isere. The summit of Mont 
Blanc was a fine object in the dis- 
tance up the valley. 

We had gained the road in the 
Val Isere before we were told that 
the rains of the preceding day had 
destroyed the bridge near Conflans, 
and that it would be almost impos- 
sible to cross the river. We deter- 
mined, however, to try, and conti- 
nued our ascent of the valley, which 
sustained, even up to Conflans, its 
high reputation for fertility in corn, 
wine, fruit, and forest trees. The 
walnut harvest was now at its height, 
and all the peasantry appeared to 
be employed in collecting this ne- 
cessary source of the oil, which they 
abundantly use for cooking and for 
lamps. 

On arriving at the bridge of Coats, 
we found that two arches had been 
washed away, and the communication 
there completely cut off. Men were 
preparing to restore it. We were 
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obliged to climb, and lead the horse 
round some most dangerous paths 
on the precipices. At length we 
reached the village of La Rhone 
above the Fonderie Royale of Con- 
flans, and succeeded in crossing by 
a passage-boat. I reached Conflans 
at half-past four, having been five 
hours and a half coming from Aigue- 
belle. The Freres Geny welcomed 
me as anold friend. Irepacked my 
portmanteau, and made arrange- 
ments for my return ‘to Annecy by 
the diligence in the morning. 

The weather was so bad as to pre- 
vent my knowing more of the road 
to Ugine on my return, than I had 
learned of it in the dark on my way 
to Conflans. The Arly and the 
Monthoux were high from the rains, 
and rushed furiously through their 
valleys. The diligence followed the 
high-road from Duing along the 
shores of the lake, and the approach 
to Annecy was a little retarded by 
its overflowing. It had risen much 
from the rains. 

As the next morning was not one 
for the departure of a diligence to 
Geneva, I bargained in the evening 
with a man to take me there for 
eight francs (he had asked me fifteen 
alone). I was now to have a com- 
panion, who was to pay five, a young 
woman, who had arrived with me 
from Ugine. We were to start 
punctually at five. After waiting 
till six, and then going to the remise, 
I found that he was not prepared, 
and was waiting for other custom- 
ers. I declared off, went with the 
porter of the diligence, and engaged 
another man for ten francs to take 
me alone. On my return to the 
Hotel de Geneve, a man came for 
my things, I suspected from the 
first vetturino, and sent him away, 
telling him that it was too late. A 
servant girl said,—“ You are ina 
mistake; this is the brother of the 
man whose char you engaged this 
morning, not the man of last night.” 
He was therefore recalled, and con- 
firmed her falsehood. He took up 
my things, and we started together. 
On my way I met the porter of the 
diligence, who said I was tricked. 
He seized my things from the man, 
and took them to the right place. 
In half an hour I was fairly out of 
the hands of the Philistines, and on 
my route to Geneva. 
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THE METAPHYSICIAN. * 
No. IIL. 
SENSATION, PERCEPTION, CONSCIOUSNESS, ATTENTION. 
Ir we consider what powers con- sarily conceive in it two distinct 
stitute the mind itself, separated, matures; or, otherwise expressed, 


as far as we can separate it, from two orders of phenomena—an intel« 
the senses, we find that we neces- lectual nature, and a nature in which 





* We cannot allow ourselves to be drawn into any controversy (at present) 
with Correspondents, on any discussions contained in these Papers. Let 
* A Spiritualist” elsewhere publish his animadversions on us, and, perhaps 
at our leisure, we may prove him a corporealist. Mean while we suggest to 
him that Locke’s direct object was not a metaphysical one. It was an ate 
tempt to reduce the human intellect to useful employment. He thought the 
Schools bewildered themselves with unattainable attempts. He therefore 
wished to show whatever could be known. To do this, he had to show 
how ideas are produced in our minds. That is metaphysical; but the sub- 
ject which he proposed to treat, which he undertook to investigate, is the 
matter of our knowledge. The Schools, we are to presume, were will- 
ing to argue about any thing, without ever asking whether such know- 
ledge could have any grounds, 7. e., could have an origin in our minds. 
Those metaphysicians, on the other hand, who study faculties, are phy- 
siologists of the mind: they wish to know it as a living being, with 
powers. That is properly psychology. Possibly, an ultimate result of 
their studies may be to determine the grounds and limits of human 
thought; but that is not what they expressly aim at: they wish to know 
this living nature, such as it breathes in its place in the universe, as 
they might any other existence, subject to their inspection. And they will 
be glad of any good consequences of their knowledge, without pretending 
to determine exactly what they may be. But it would rather seem that 
moral government of the mind, and moral power, must be more in their 
contemplation, than ascertaining and methodizing the laws of human 
science. We think that Reid belonged to neither one class nor the other, 
but to both. Some of his enquiries belong exclusively to the last, to psy- 
chology. This, however, we may say, that since his time, the bent of en- 
quiry in Scotland has been to the physiology of the mind—that this has 
been cultivated there more than other branches—there, more than in other 
countries. And this bent Reid probably gave. As to the comparative utility 
of the two methods, they have each their separate due utility, and afford no 
grounds of comparison. Some people say there are yet no results. In the | st 
place, who is it that is qualified to pronounce ? In the 2d place, results of 
what species ? In the 3d place, do they mean that not more is now known 
on the subject than was before anybody ever set pen to paper on the sub- 
ject? We say thereis. Fourthly, do they mean, that even if Reid and Stewart 
have made nothing but abortive attempts, therefore nobody can ever do any 
thing ? Fifthly, do they mean, that their writings have not fixed strong 
attention on the subject, and that, if out of that study which they have 
enjoined and commenced, another shall proceed and make discovery, they 
have not helped him? Sixthly, they speak on a subject on which they are ut- 
terly, and in every pointunable topronounce—being so veryignorant. Lastly, 
they do not understand the real course of human knowledge; which is light 
first, and fruits ages afterwards. We have no doubt, that what is commonly 
said of the ungrounded speculations of the Schools is true: for it is buta due 
and necessary part of the history of the human mind. It was a period to 
be gone through. Its character is this. Man, feeling power in his reason, 
and in his own mind fulness of knowledge—for all that he has been taught, 
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active will, and the sensibility to ever, we may go farther, and resolve 
pleasure and pain, are joined. How- this last order of phenomena into 





however grounded, as well as all that he has seen, is, to his belief, know- 
ledge—cannot suspect a cause why his reason, studying his knowledge, 
should not divine the secrets of the world, till after ages of ineffectual 
study he learns the late lesson of a sceptical criticism of his under- 
standing. He therefore speculates, and argues boldly upon what he knows. 
He errs: not because he despises nature and facts, but because he ima- 
gines, falsely, that he already possesses them. His few data do not com- 
prehend the large truth that he desires; and therefore confidently seeking 
the truth in them, he will make, not find, what he seeks: he will build up 
an unsupported, unsubstantial philosophy. It is, therefore, a great error to 
ascribe the unreal speculations of the Schools to Aristotle and the Syllo- 
gism. The Greeks, before Aristotle, and after, without him, had done 
exactly the same in natural philosophy :—they never doubted but they were 
in full possession of the necessary knowledge, and proceeded too soon to 
infer. But our Schoolmen had a double source of error; for they had 
books in addition. The Greeks drew their knowledge fresh from nature. 
It had been more easy, then, for them to have detected the insufficiency of 
their grounds of reasoning: for each man had the book from which his 
knowledge was drawn lying continually before him, the book of nature, and 
you might have said that every line he read should have shown bim that he 
yet knew nothing. But it was hard, indeed, for a scholastic philosopher, 
with the authority of mighty names, and a boundless antiquity standing be- 
tween him and nature, to compare the ample masses of believed facts 
which he found in his understanding, with the true archetype of all 
human knowledge, created existence, and to ascertain their insufficiency. 
Why should he call in question the accumulated science to which he 
was heir, or imagine the human mind had any thing to do but to advance ? 
Lord Bacon stood at the dawning of a new period: when that mind, 
convinced by its unfruitful efforts, that there was some fallacy in the 
basis of its procedure, must undergo a revolution; and discover that na- 
ture was far mightier, and vaster, and more profoundly enveloped than 
it had imagined; and that it must first embrace nature with long and 
patient love, and that then slowly the forms of truth would begin to arise 
to it; he announced, and presided over the change. Formerly, the indi- 
vidual mind conceived that it might itself, by vast effort, achieve the 
ultimate discovery which human reason sought. Our belief is, that only 
the mind of the species can make ultimate discovery, if that is ever to 
be made—and that all the single spirit can do is to contribute a little 
aid to the sweeping progress. All this being true, it was very requisite 
that the origin of our knowledge should be enquired into. This was, in 
fact, what was to be done :—the great work which lay before the human 
intellect ; and which yet lies before it. Locke had the happiness of 
being one of the early and distinguished labourers, But what else are we 
doing continually, but endeavouring to resolve ungrounded opinion into 
its airy elements, by a comparison with reality: that is, bringing back our 
knowledge to its origin, and verifying or rejecting it? With respect to the 
method of Locke and Reid, we may observe that you may treat the hu- 
man mind two ways. You may take its knowledge as it exists; and with- 
out enquiring how it arose, examine the relations among its ideas—which 
is rather a logical than a metaphysical enquiry. For instance, there is at 
the bottom of our idea of virtue, some essential idea, which is the same in 
all virtues, and the same to all understandings probably, or nearly so; but 
which nobody, as far as appears, has yet succeeded in stating. Now, if 
any one should expound that, extricating it from the confusion of thoughts, 
with which it is mixed up, he would merely perform an operation upon 
our existing ideas, without enquiring into the history of their production 
and growth. It would be an aueley merely. Much of this there is in 
Locke. But, on the other hand, it is clear, that when a man comes to 
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two; and say that we find in the 
mind intellect, which is neither vo- 
lition, nor the sensibility to pleasure 
and pain—volition, which is neither 
the sensibility to pleasure and pain, 
nor yet intellect—and the sensibility 
to pleasure and pain, which is nei- 
ther intellect nor volition. These 
three things we do find, and more 
than these we do not find, essential 
to our notion of a mind. We can- 
not in thought dissever any one of 
these from our mind, and say that 
what remains is still our mind. Give 
these three, and our mind is given. 
Sensation seems to be on a foot- 
ing altogether different. It cannot 
be considered as essential to our 
mind, but is accidental to it—de- 
pending on the contingency of its 
mortal union with matter. We can 
conceive our mind without it, still 
as the same essential mind. Yet, 
when we pass from what we are led 
to believe of the nature—supposing 
there to be no error—to what we 
observe of the facts of our mind, 
we certainly know that a great num- 
ber of these facts are sensible im- 
pressions; nor could that manifes- 
tation of our mind which we know 
be without matter and senses. It is 
not without them. Our present 
mind is not without sensation. That 
is a fact, following from our birth ; 
and it is very true that we cannot 
imagine what that substitute for sen- 
sation is by which our intellect and 
feeling might have been awakened, 
if not by sensation. We cannot, 
then, conceive actually that other 
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mind so awakened. But we can 
say, that there is nothing inconsist- 
ent with our conception of the es- 
sential mind in such a notion. We 
can believe that the mind might be 
otherwise awakened, its thoughts 
otherwise founded, than by and in 
sensation—retaining its essential fa- 
culties, in some respects under a 
different form. Therefore we de- 
tach sensation. Itis a fact given by 
an accidental condition, not an es- 
sentially constitutive power. Pain 
and pleasure are not necessary to 
sensation. Specific sensation is ne- 
cessary—as blue, yellow, cold. 
These are the sensation. We do not 
even know whatthe pleasure and pain 
are—whether they are given with 
the sensation, or added by our mind. 
There may be some reason to think 
the latter, in all cases—as light 
seems to become grateful principally 
as an essential emblem of life, dark- 
ness the reverse, suppressive or an- 
nihilative of life. Even its naked 
elementary primitive pleasure, the 
simple excitation, may be concei- 
ved rather as added by the mind, 
than included in the sensation. 
This would reduce sensation rather 
to what might be called forms of 
affection ; which indeed makes it 
rather of intellect, for intellect is 
the cognizer of all forms. And that 
seems rather to be the old notion of 
sensation, that it is a subject given 
to intellect. It is numbered among 
the intellectual faculties. 

By Sensation is understood that 
simple feeling which is experienced 








bound the subjects of human enquiry, by showing how in nature the 
human mind does, and can become possessed of the matter of its know- 
ledge, he is then about a very different affair, and is then psychologizing. 
He is seeking the laws of action of the living soul, and between what he 
is then doing, and what Reid does, we can draw no distinction. No satis- 
factory exposition, to take a single instance, can be given of the origin 
of human knowledge, which does not include an explanation of the laws of 
belief. And what is more purely a faculty question? Therefore, how 
much more Locke might be led by his direct object—( which was to chal- 
lenge particular subjects of disquisition) into the investigation of specific 
ideas, than into general metaphysics, is of no moment. He rests upon the 
general psychological metaphysics, which embrace all his particular ideas. 
And perhaps the most enlarged way of speaking of him might be, to class 
him exactly with Reid, and the psychologists; to say that the object of 
his work, is to rest our knowledge universally on psychological grounds ; 
and that the distinction of it from others, is merely that he has been led by 
an accidental direction of his purpose (that is, from writing not simply as 
an enquirer, but as an antagonist), to run much more into the illustration 
of general doctrine by particular examples. 
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by the mind when its proper object 
is applied to any one of the organs 
of sense: as, when the tongue is 
impressed with taste—the hand by 
the contact of another body—the eye 
by light. 

In every act of Sensation, three 
things must concur: the presence 
of an external object impressing the 
organ of sense—a change produced 
in the state of the organ by that im- 
pression—and lastly, a feeling in the 
mind arising immediately from that 
organic affection. 

Of the necessity of the presence 
of the object to the organ, we mere- 
ly remark, that in all the senses 
alike, the real object of sensation is 
immediately present to the organ. 
In taste, in smell, in touch, we 
are of ourselves aware of it. With 
respect to the other two senses, we 
require the instruction of philoso- 
phy, which discovers, that in sight, 
the real object of the sense, is light 
present at the visual nerve; and in 
hearing, the vibrating particles of 
air, or of some yet more subtle fluid, 
present in the ear, remote as sounds 
themselves seem to be—and in so 
many opposite directions, as, for 
example, echo reverberated among 
mountains. [In all alike, there is 
immediate contact of the external 
object causing the sensation with 
the organ of sense. 

Secondly, we cannot doubt that, 
when the impression of the object 
is made upon the organ, there takes 
place some change in the state of 
those nerves, which are spread over 
the organ to receive sensation. 
What that change may be we have 
no means to know. That a change 
inconceivably minute is sufficient, 
we may judge from the eye, where 
innumerable sensations are present 
at once from innumerable objects, 
and yet no confusion takes place. 
If the change arising from each se- 
parate sensation were not of the mi- 
nutest kind, they must inevitably 
run into confusion with and destroy 
one another. 

Thirdly, This minute change in 
the state of the nerve is immediately 


attended with that feeling in the 


mind to which we give the name of 
sensation. At this point we are lost 
at once in mystery. Thus far we 
can trace the connexions of material 
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nature; beyond this the next step is 
that union of mind with matter, - 
which we know to have place, and 
of which we know nothing more. 
Upon the touch of certain particles 
on its nerve the mind feels—in each 
organ it feels with a sensation pecu- 
liar and distinct from that of all the 
others; but why the affection of 
those different organs should com- 
municate such different feelings to 
the mind, or why the changes of the 
nerve should be felt in the mind at 
all, is what no philosophy has ever 
yet explained, nor, we feel well as« 
sured, ever will. 

The distinction between Sensa- 
tion and Perception was first clearly 
laid down by Reid, following out 
the speculations of Berkeley ; for 
in the systems of all the other 
philosophers till this time, they 
were, we believe, generally con- 
founded. He first explained that 
sensation, simply considered, im- 
plies neither the conception nor the 
belief of any object. It supposes 
merely a sentient being, and a cer- 
tain manner in which that being is 
affected. Perception implies an im- 
mediate conviction and belief of 
something external, different both 
from the mind that perceives, and 
from the act of perception. But 
every perception is conjoined with 
the sensation that is proper to it; the 
one being the sign, and the other the 
thing signified by it. They therefore 
coalesce in our imagination, and ap-« 
pear to us as one simple operation. 

This is the view which was given 
by Reid,' and which, since his time, 
has been generally received. To 
account for this difference, how- 
ever, in the two acts of the mind, 
Reid thought it necessary to esta- 
blish the existence of a separate fa- 
culty of perception. In the analysis 
that we shall give under the senses 
of touch and sight, of the processes 
by which the notions peculiar to 
those senses are gradually acquired, 
it will be seen how the facts of per- 
ception may be explained, without 
having recourse to the supposition of 
any such independent faculty. There 
is indeed nothing more included 
under the notion of perception, than 
the suggestion by the sensation im- 
mediately present to the mind, of 
that knowledge which it had for- 
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merly acquired by other means, 
with respect to the same object by 
which it is now affected. 

Thus, the sensation of fragrance 
takes place in the organ of smell, 
and immediately the notion of the 
particular flower is suggested from 
which that fragrance has already 
been found to proceed, and the mind 
ascribes to that cause the affection 
of its sense. It is to account for this 
immediate reference of the sensa- 
tion to its cause, that Reid thought 
it necessary to suppose a separate 
faculty; yet nothing more seems ne- 
cessary in order to explain the fact 
than the knowledge previously ac- 
quired, and the law of association by 
which it is immediately suggested. 
The ear is affected by sound. If we 
had no experience of the production 
of the sound, it would appear to us 
a simple affection of the ear, and 
nothing more; but, accustomed as 
we are to the effects of sonorous bo- 
dies, we refer the affection, upon the 
strength of our experience, to its pro- 
per cause. So, too, in that remark- 
able class of our perceptions, those 
of touch, by which we first obtain the 
conception of external objects, and 
in those of sight, which, as percep- 
tions are derived from the knowledge 
of touch alone, the mind in every 
case makes the reference of the pre- 
sent sensation to its cause, in virtue 
of the knowledge it has already col- 
lected, which is in all cases sufficient 
to account directly for the phenome- 
non, without the supposition of any 
peculiar intellectual power. 

It appears therefore to us that 
the merit of Reid lay in defining 
the distinction between mere sensa- 
tion and that state of mind which 
includes a knowledge of its cause ; 
but that his error lay in attributing 
such knowledge to a faculty called 
perception, of which we conceive 
that no account has been, or can be 
given, so as to distinguish it from 
those complicated processes or ope- 
rations of mind which are necessary 
for the formation of distinct percep- 
tions of the qualities of external 
objects. 

Of sensation in its simple ele- 
mentary state, it is very difficult to 
us to. conceive, because our present 
experience of sensation is always, or 
almost always, complicated with 
acts of the mind; and the first 
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sensations, which were received 
simple and unmixed, belong to that 
period of our life of which we have 
no remembrance. 

The sensations which we at pre- 
sent know in the state nearest to their 
original simplicity, appear to be 
those of taste and smell. Yet it is 
evident that we do not ever, or 
scarcely ever, either taste or smell, 
without immediateiy conceiving 
some particular cause of the taste 
or smell; in those we know, refer- 
ring them to such or such a sub- 
stance; in those we do not know, 
imagining at least the kind of sub- 
stance from which they may pro- 
ceed, and this does not appear to 
us as a subsequent act of the mind ; 
but the conception of the known 
substance is so blended with the 
physical impression, that at once we 
say, for example, we taste bread, or 
that we smell mignonette. It ap- 
pears to us at the moment as if the 
sense discerned the substance; but 
on reflection we know that this is 
impossible. The sense can only re- 
ceive the flavour, or the odour. 
The knowledge of the specific sub- 
stance must be superadded from 
other sources; but that knowledge 
is so immediately and intimately 
united with the sensation, that it ap- 
pears to be included in it. Now it 
is by separating from the impres- 
sion, as it is now made upon the 
mind, all that we can distinctly as- 
certain to be adventitious, that we 
obtain the conception of the simple 
original elementary impression of 
sense or sensation. 

Such we may conceive to be the 
first impressions which touched the 
yet uninstructed sense. If we sup- 
pose that into the organs of taste of 
the child was conveyed some sub- 
stance which could affect them with 
no other impression than that of 
sweetness—a liquid, let it be sup- 
posed, and therefore undistinguish- 
able to the touch—we can under- 
stand that there would be to the 
mind nothing but the mere impres- 
sion of sweetness—no suggestion of 
any external substance; just as we 
can conceive an odour visiting the 
seuse of smell—suggesting nothing 
beyond itself to the mind—a mere 
affection of smell—a mere con- 
sciousness to the mind of its own 


sensation, 
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The same may be examined in 
other senses—in hearing for in- 
stance. 

We hear ; and immediately it ap- 
pears to us as if our ear distin- 
guished not merely its own impres- 
sion, but the cause also of the sound. 
We hear the wind, a man speaking, 
the ringing of a metallic substance, 
the sound of a musical string, the 
song of a bird, a clock striking. In 
all these sounds, the idea of the 
source of sound arises in the mind 
in such instantaneous combination 
with the mere physical impression on 
the ear, that it seems to us, for the 
moment, as if we heard that which 
indeed it is not possible for us to 
hear; as if an intimation were con- 
veyed to us through the ear, which 
in truth springs up in the mind 
itself. For if we reflect what it is 
that the ear conveysto the mind, 
we know well that it conveys to it 
no knowledge but the mere impres- 
sion of a vibration produced within 
itself by the appulse of vibrations 
external to itself—the sound merely, 
swelling, lasting, or dying away, is 
all, we well know, that it is possible 
for the ear to receive. We know 
this so well, that when we dwell 
on this distinction, it begins to ap- 
pear to our mind almost frivolous 
to insist upon such indisputable 
truth. And yet the moment that, 
from this evident conviction, we 
revert to the actual impression on 
the mind at the moment of hear- 
ing sound, we cannot conceal from 
ourselves that that momentary im- 
pression is really at variance with 
this plain conviction; and we are 
aware that the idea arising in the 
mind so instantaneously incorpo- 
rates itself with the impression of 
the sense that there is, in truth, a mo- 
mentary illusion produced, and that 
we do actually seem to hear a voice 
speaking, a musical instrument play- 
ing. 

Now this kind of minute examina- 
tion of what is actual and what is 
illusory in the impression made up- 
on the mind in such instances as 
these, is by no means without utility. 
For it teaches us in what way we are 
to examin? the operations of our 
minds. And by showing us in what 
way iit asimple and most undeniable 
case we may unravel a complex im- 
pression, may prepare our minds for 
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a similar scrutiny of more compli- 
cated and abstruse impressions. And 
for our immediate purpose of ascer- 
taining what the simple original un- 
compounded impressions of sense 
are, it is only by having recourse to 
such examinations that this can be 
effected. 

We find then, that the affection of 
our minds arising from impression 
made on the sense of hearing, as on 
the others, is complex, there being 
mixed with the actual pure sensation 
ideas and knowledge which, having 
been previously derived from other 
sources, are, at the moment of hear- 
ing, suggestions of the mind itself, 
which it instantaneously blends with 
the physical impression. This part 
of the affection, which is adventitious 
to the immediate impression, we 
can separate in our thought so as to 
conceive purely of that sensation of 
mere simple sound which the mind 
receives in the moment from the 
organ of sense. 

This examination appears very 
easy with respect to these senses, 
because so much of the true original 
impression is always found in the 
representation which from them 
takes place in the mind. Butin the 
two that remain, touch and sight, 
such an examination is something 
more difficult, because in these the 
mind mingles much more of its own 
work with the impression of sense. 

Thus by the touch we have the 
same sort of apparently intuitive dis- 
cernments, as by the senses alrea- 
dy mentioned. We touch a body 
—it appears smooth, hard, elastic, 
flat, angular, rounded, sharp; or we 
find it liquid, or crumbling, in grains, 
or dust. All these and numerous 
other similar perceptions, are pro- 
duced at once in the mind, by im- 
pressions made on the touch; and 
it appears to us at the moment as if 
the touch in fact gave us the infor- 
mation. But when we examine the 
impression we know that here too 
there is a mixture of much previous 
knowledge, with the actual momen- 
tary impression. 

But in the impressions of this 
sense the separation of what the 
sense gives, and what the mind col- 
lects from other information, is more 
obscure, and with more difficulty 
believed. We imagine, for instance, 
that our touch alone acquaints us 
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with the smoothness of a body. But 
this is.in great measure a fallacy; 
for the assurance that the mere act 
of touch gives us, as to even this 
property, is very imperfect; that is, 
the simple impression from applying 
the smooth substance to the organ 
of touch. For, observe what is done 
to feel the smoothness of a body— 
the finger glides upon it. Now this 
is no longer a simple affection of 
touch, though it appears so. But 
there is an act, and a very remark- 
able act of the mind, connecting the 
impressions of successive moments. 
For the impression of every mo- 
ment is necessarily the same; and 
the single impression of any one 
moment does not give the idea of 
smoothness; but as soon as the 
finger begins to move—that is, the 
moment the mind is able to connect, 
and compare, and unite the impres- 
sions of many consecutive moments, 
which are all similar, then, and not 
till then, the idea of smoothness is 
vividly produced. 

Thus, then, in this idea which 
even on consideration might deceive 
us, appearing to be a simple idea or 
impression of touch, namely, the 
idea of smoothness, it appears that 
there is mixed, at the moment, an 
operation of the mind collecting and 
comparing the impressions of seve- 
ral moments; and that it is hardly 
possible for us to satisfy ourselves 
what is the actual impression on 
sense, and what is the adventitious 
work of the mind, in this impressicn. 
If we analyzed it further, we should 
find that it implied, moreover, much 
knowledge previously acquired. 

Were we to go on to some more 
abstruse notions which are derived 
through this sense, we should find 
the part of the mind still greater, 
and of the sense still less. Such are 
those more exact determinations of 
form and substance, which we can 
exercise imperfectly with the touch 
alone—the eyes not assisting—but 
which persons long blind exercise in 
great perfection, and some of those 
also who practise particular arts— 
modellers, for example, who can 
model a figure to living likeness 
without looking at it;—in all these, 
the impression on the sense is a very 
small part; but the mind, in the 
light of its former knowledge, con- 
necting and considering together 
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many successive impressions, ga- 
thers for itself the representation of 
form. In all of which notions ga- 
thered from sense, we know that 
there is mixed a singular impression 
which is not properly of touch at 
all—derived from acts of voluntary 
motion of our own organs and limbs 
—which are essential to all ideas of 
extension. 

In the other great sense which 
remains—that of sight—the separa< 
tion of the additions made by the 
mind to the simple original impres- 
sion is yet more difficult. 

We know that the impressions we 
receive from it undergo what may 
almost be called a transformation; 
that appearing to acquaint us with 
distance and form, it does not do so; 
but that knowledge otherwise de- 
tived blends with the impression, so 
as to produce an illusion which it is 
not possible to overcome. That all 
the objects which present themselves 
to our sphere of vision appear to the 
eye flat and touching it, is what we 
are not at first able to believe. The 
assertion appears to us like one of 
the creations of a visionary philoso- 
phy ; yet we come at last to believe 
it, when the examination of many 
similar phenomena, less in degree, 
has overcome the strangeness to the 
mind of this theory, and gradually 
instructed it to believe against the 
seeming opposition of sense. 

We see no distances—to the eye 
there are no projections. All is close 
to it—all is an even surface. But 
the instruction of other senses—of 
touch and of the organs of motion— 
has blended itself so intimately with 
the impression of the sight, that we 
seem to see distance—to distinguish 
rough and smooth surfaces—the 
projection of solid bodies —swift 
and slow motion, &e. The whole 
amount of the original impression 
of the sense is, different degrees of 
light, and hues of different colour, 
variously defined, though it has been 
doubted by one of the most acute 
enquirers into this part of physiology, 
Dr Brown, whether even the super- 
ficial forms which are thus very in- 
exactly defined, are discernible to the 
sense of sightalone. Of motion there 
is no impression on the sight—-for 
the effect of motion on the sight is 
merely the repetition of mumberJess 
successive impressions op the organ; 
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but it is the mind which, following 
and connecting the successive im- 
pressions, derives from them the ap- 
prehension of motion. Varied de- 
grees of light, and hues of colour 
variously defined, are the amount 
of the physical impression at any 
one moment upon the organ. And 
yet it seems to reveal to us by intui- 
tion the existence of all the number- 
less beings which fill creation. 

We cannot doubt this illusion. We 
may satisfy ourselves of its possibi- 
lity, by the known illusions to which 
the sense is subject. We look ona 
flat surface, on which the art of the 
painter has imitated the hues and 
shadows, which express to our eye 
the varied surface of solid bodies, 
and the flat surface appears to us 
raised and depressed—full of solid 
projections. We approach our eye, 
and the surface is seen to be even. 
We withdraw it, and the illusion 
returns; nor is it possible for us 
to dispel it. The nature of these 


illusions may be seen, especially in 
those works of art which are said to 
be painted for effect—where the ef- 
fects are given bya fewrough strokes 


of the pencil. In these the likeness 
of objects at a little distance is re- 
markably strong ; but when the eye 
approaches near, and sees distinctly 
the lines by which the effect is pro: 
duced, it is perfectly impossible to 
know at that moment what it is they 
represent: but let the eye be drawn 
back to the just distance, and those 
lines and patches of colour, which 
resembled nothing, instantly resume 
expressive shape; and there comes 
a feeling of wonder over the mind, 
that these forms, so distinct, expres- 
sive, and beautiful, could in that 
closer vision appear incongruous and 
shapeless. 

We mention these two illusions so 
particularly, because they appear to 
show on a larger scale, as it were, 
and as externally to ourselves, so 
with a more evident reality, the 
more subtle illusion of our mind, 
which takes place from that “ tiny 
picture which is painted within the 
chamber of sight.” The first men- 
tioned shows, that the presentation 
to the mind of a flat, coloured sur- 
face, may produce irresistibly the 
impression of projections, and va- 
rious distancee. The last shows still 
more specifically, that it is possible 
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for the eye to seem to see that which 
is not before it, and not to seem to 
see that which is before it. For the 
shapeless lines and blotches which 
are really before it, which it really 
sees, do yet, the moment it is placed 
in the situation of deception, disap- 
pear, and nothing is seen but that 
which is not there, namely, beauti- 
ful and expressive form. The mind’s 
own quick, awakened, and strong 
conception, overpowers the real im- 
pression on its sense, and gives to it 
a representation, which is intimated, 
but not shown by the object before 
it. And, in like manner, in the pro- 
cess of vision itself, the actual im- 
pression of sense being that of a 
coloured surface touching the eye, 
yet the strong conception of the 
mind, full of knowledge, overpowers 
this impression, throws the picture 
to a distance, and breaks it down 
into various projections, assigning 
and understanding in these distinct 
and proper form. So that if it 
were possible for ail previous 
knowledge to cease at once in the 
mind, and that it should sudden- 
ly perceive nothing but the actual 
impression of sense, the most admir- 
able work of the artist would appear 
a shapeless mass of lines and colours, 
and the whole hemisphere of vision 
would resolve itself at once into an 
unintelligible tablet of colours, flat, 
and, as is the truth, touching the 
sense. 

Tosome—to many—we may seem 
to be unduly elaborating our illus- 
trations of this process. To stu- 
dents not very far advanced, per- 
haps, but advancing, we believe that 
such elaboration will be neither un- 
delightful nor unuseful ; and on that 
belief we do not fear to pursue the 
fresh illustrations that are rising up 
of themselves before our conception. 
How pregnant is the most familiar 
image! ‘The flower we see to-day 
in open blossom, was yesterday un- 
folding, afew days ago was a closed- 
up bud. Our conception of the 
flower is not merely what we be- 
hold at this moment, but it is of this 
as having arisen from that bud, and 
as about like others to pass away ; 
and these conceptions are in our 
mind while we look atit. We be- 
hold it as transitory. 

** Conquerimur, natura, brevis quod gratia 
florum,” 
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I look at a building.. My knowledge 
of it is not merely what is presented 
to my eye; but whatever [ have at 
any time become acquainted with of 
the internal structure of buildings, 
my mind now supplies to complete 
the knowledge which my eye very 
imperfectly gives me. My eye sees 
an outward surface merely, yet I 
seem to see the substantial walls. 
It shows me merely outward form, 
yet if I have any conception of 
structure, it seems to show me the 
powerful art which has reared the 
edifice. To the most unskilled and 
ignorant there is a certain degree of 
such knowledge, sufficient to raise 
their wonder, and to show them 
what their eye does not see in works 
of human art. This supplemental 
conception which the mind furnishes 
to make up the imperfect informa- 
tion of the sense, accompanies us at 
every step; it is absolutely neces- 
sary to us at every moment. And 


if we would examine our ordinary 
experience we should quickly satis- 
fy ourselves that, among the com- 
mon objects which are continually 
brought under our notice, that part 


of the momentary conception which 
the mind supplies, is greater and 
more important than that which the 


sense furnishes; even if we leave . 


out of consideration that most subtle 
process of the instruction of the 
eye in seeing, and suppose for a 
moment that it does show us dis- 
tance and projection. 

Even taking sight in this sense, as 
the act of an organ that has learned 
to see, as it appears to our common 
feeling—admitting this completed 
perfect sight as the act of the organ 
—we see how much there is still for 
the mind to supply. Thus, the eye 
discovers to me the form of a man; 
it shows me form, colour, motion; 
it cannot tell me that the form I see 
has substance; that there is life in it; 
warmth, and power,and living blood, 
and a mind full of thought and pas- 
sion. Yet all these ideas of the 
man’s nature are in my mind at the 
moment my eye shows me merely 
colour, and form, and motion. I 
see the look of fear on his counte- 
nance; I hear the tone of anger in 
his speech. What is it that supplies 
me with the conception of fear—of 
anger? Not what I see—not what 
Ihear. For these are signs merely, 
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and if I had not long ago learnt to 
interpret them, they would tell me 
nothing. And yet the conception of 
anger or fear are as quick in my mind 
as hearing and sight. It is blended 
at once with the impression of sense. 
I read, and immediately thoughts 
and conceptions throng vividly into 
my mind. Cities and landscapes 
are before my sight. I see men in 
action—in the tumult of fight. I 
hear ehouts and groans. I see horses 
slipping in blood, and riders falling. 
Whatever images the poet chooses to 
show me, I see—and yet—what is 
before my eye—what is impressed 
upon my sense—is nothing more 
than the varied succession of a few 
characters traced on paper, that have 
no resemblance whatever to what 
represents itself to my mind. We 
see in such a case how little the 
sense imparts, how much the mind 
supplies. Indeed, in this case the 
mind supplies all—for the impres- 
sion on sense serves merely to call 
up the conceptions of the mind— 
that impression vanishing while the 
mind’s conception remains. 

What this power in the mind 
may be which thus, upon a present 
impression on sense, calls up former 
knowledge, and blends it at once 
with the present impression, we 
shall have to enquire more particu- 
larly in another paper. For the pre- 
sent, it is sufficient that the examples 
we have mentioned, and the similar 
experience which every moment . 
yields, show us, in an evident and . 
palpable manner, that there is such 
a power—a power which, upon the 
sense being impressed, instantly 
calls up former knowledge, and - 
blends it so intimately with the im- 
mediate impression, that the mind 
does not divide that part of its con- 
ception which it does itself suggest, 
from that impression which is made 
by the outward object upon its 
sense. 

Now, then, let us apply the con- 
ception which we thus obtain of such 
a power to those insulated and ele- 
mentary impressions of sense of 
which we formerly spoke, and en- . 
quire whether such a power is suffi- 
cient to explain the combination of 
those insulated sensations into those 
more complex acts of the instructed 
senses, which we call perceptions. 

Let us endeavour to understand 

s 
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what such perceptions are. I sup- 
pose a globe to hang before my eye. 
What is the real impression on the 
eye? According to the theory be- 
fore stated, it is at most but the im- 
pression of a circle (there is some 
doubt whether even the form of that 
impression is perfectly circular, but 
suppose it so)—the impression is of 
a circle variously shadowed—the eye 
gives me no knowledge that this 
shadowed surface is not flat—it gives 
me no knowledge that there is an 
object removed from me. It can 
acquaint me with nothing but with 
an impression made within the eye. 
How, then, is it that my eye seems 
to show me a body hanging separate 
from me at a distance? The expla- 
nation has been in part already given. 
All the acts of the sight have been 
* habitually accompanied with acts 
and impressions of other organs. 
The child, when he begins to learn 
to see, uses his hands, his limbs. 
By these, it is conceived, he first 
acquaints himself with the existence 
of bodies external to hisown. The 
impression which was made a little 
time ago upon his sight, and which 
was followed by feeling of an exter- 
nal body, is again made on his sight, 
and again followed by the same feel- 
ing. As the same visual impression 
is often repeated, and still followed 
by the same feeling of an external 
body, he gradually connects his im- 
pression of sight with his impression 
of feeling, and conceives that it is 
the same object which affects him 
both ways—he conceives that what 
he sees and what he touches is one 
and the same thing. 

This is the first step. What we 
have next to conceive is, that the 
certain knowledge which he acquires 
by feeling that the object is distinct 
from, and at some distance from him- 
self, gradually overpowers the im- 
pression on his sight that it is close 
touching him—overpowers it to such 
a degree, as gradually to destroy that 
impression. Weare to conceive that 
the impressions of ,the two senses 
being at variance—in opposition to 
one another—the mind is led by 
some cause to place more reliance 
on the impressions of feeling, and 
to believe that the object is, as that 
sense represents it, external and re« 
moved ;—that believing this, it be- 
gins now to blend with the impres- 
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ledge it has derived from its other 
sense of feeling. So that when the 
object is presented to the sight, the 
impression now made on the mind is 
not merely of the visible character of 
such an object, but of that object as 
outwardand separate fromitself. The 
impression made on the mind is not 
merely of the visual sensation, but 
with that sensation arises, by its own 
suggestion, the notion of outward- 
ness and separation ;—and this men- 
tal notion, this recollected know- 
ledge from other experience, so 
blends with the impression of sight, 
as by degrees to modify it in the 
mind’s own apprehension. So that 
as the process is continued, this sug« 
gested notion, from the experience 
of touch, grows more and more 
powerful over the visual impression, 
till at last the mind no longer distin- 
guishes what it sees, from what it 
does itself suggest, but seems to see 
the object as external and removed. 
The example is aremarkable one, be« 
cause it shows a present impression 
actually overpowered and destroyed 
by recollected knowledge; but it is 
nothing else than an example of that 
very power in the mind, by which it 
is able to blend former knowledge 
with present sensation, indistin« 
guishably in one momentary appre« 
hension. 

Thus the reason why the globe, 
which should now be hung be- 
fore me, would appear to me distant 
and not touching the eye, is, that a 
process was begun for such an ef- 
fect accompanying the first use of 
sight—it is, that nature has made a 
provision by which the child learns 
to complicate the impressions of 
other senses with those of sight, 
and thus learns to see. 

The reason why this globe does 
not appear to me acircular shadow- 
ed flat surface, as it is painted on my 
eye, is the same. The use of the 
hands, and other organs of touch and 
motion, acquaints the child not only 
with the separation of bodies from 
itself, with their external existence, 
but with their solid forms. And, as 
the notion of separation and distance 
learned from the touch, blends itself 
with the act of sight, and makes one 
complex impression to the mind of 
a visible outward removed body, so 
the notions of solidity and form, 
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which have been acquired by the 
eorgans of touch, blend themselves 
with the impression of sight, com- 
pounding to the mind that impres- 
sion which is made upon it of visible 
form and solidity. The spherical 
form is no otherwise indicated to my 
mind than as that gradation of light 
and shadow which my eye discerns, 
has, in my experience, been always 
apparent in those bodies which my 
touch has ascertained to be spheri- 
cal; and that knowledge, derived 
from tactual impressions, rises up 
and blends itself at once with the im- 
pression on the sense of sight; so 
that although the impression on my 
sight is, in truth, of a visible flat 
shadowed surface, the impression on 
my mind is that of a globe—and it 
is a globe that I seem to see. 

We have now considered the na- 
ture of our simple and primary affec- 
tion of consciousness in the case of 
* external sensation,” to use the lan- 
guage of Locke, and illustrated the 
power and tendency of the mind to 
blend acts of its own in such an in- 
dissoluble manner, with present mo- 
mentary sensation, that there takes 
place a sort of illusion, even—the 
sense appearing at the moment to 
discover to the mind that which it 
had indeed already learned. We 
have now to examine in the same 
manner, but more conscisely, and 
with less illustration, those impres- 
sions which are made on the mind 
by the same original consciousness 
of its own emotions: or, to use here 
too the language of Locke—internal 
sensations. The world within our- 
selves is a world of thought and feel- 
ing, as large as that which lies with- 
out us—like it, unbounded, inscru- 
table, inexhaustible. Yet much of it 
we are able to know, and ’tis the 
most important knowledge. At pre- 
sent we speak but of those simple 
affections and impressions of the 
mind from which we derive the know- 
ledge of it as being of various feeling. 

We begin with remarking, that as 
we have found that the impressions 
of external sense, when reduced to 
their utmost simplicity, are very 
unlike that ultimate body of know- 
ledge which is compounded from 
them, and that their power for 
knowledge is in their combina 
tion with acts of the intellect, it is 
different with the impressions we 
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are now about to speak of. In their 
simple elementary form they are 
vivid and powerful. Intellect does 
not compound from them to make 
up its knowledge of them. It seeks 
to know them as they exist. 

There is this wide ground of dif- 
ference between our external and 
internal sensations; that our exter- 
nal sensations are of interest to the 
mind mediately, being the means of 
its knowledge of material objects ; 
but the impressions of internal sen- 
sation, that is of its own affections 
and emotions, are of interest for 
themselves; being in themselves 
the very objects of knowledge—its 
ultimate objects—as well as furnish. 
ing the means of that knowledge. 
In the case of the external senses, 
the communication of the mind with 
its objects is intermediate through 
the intervention of sense ; in the 
emotions of inward sensation, the 
mind converses directly with its 
objects, containing them indeed 
within itself. 

Keeping this difference in view, 
if we endeavour to conceive what 
may be, in the earliest state of im- 
pression in which we know the 
mind, the sort of internal impression 
or emotion by which it may be held 
—we find the first and simplest to be 
the state of Pleasure and the state of 
Pain. External causes, that is causes 
impressing the body from without 
or existing in it—produce pain. 
That efficient cause of pain ceases to 
act, but pain continues in the mind 
which has been thus as it were un- 
tuned. The case is, however, diffi- 
cult to observe : because the mind 
of the child being in pain, immedi-« 
ately affects the body with uneasy 
sensation; so that it then begins to 
suffer in this secondary manner from 
real ‘bodily impression. It is the 
same with pleasure. The external 
cause which impresses pleasure, 
ceases to act, but the pleasure lasts 
in the mind itself. The tone of the 
mind is set to pleasure; and it pro- 
longs its own enjoyment. This is 
properly an emotion of the mind’s 
own production. But this too may 
be difficult to observe; because the 
very state of pleasure in the mind 
does in the susceptible frame of the 
child produce a genial flow of action 
through its living organs, so that it 
becomes in this secondary manner 
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again affected with pleasure from the 
body. Still there is the separate in- 
dependent state of the mind pro- 
longing, that is in effect producing 
its own enjoyment. Thus, then, 
Pleasure and Pain in their simplest 
forms, distress and content of mind, 
appear from the beginning as inter- 
nal affections—separate from the af- 
fections of the body, though induc- 
ed by them. 

The condition of the child’s exist- 
ence very soon induces another 
emotion, which is also of the mind— 
namely, Desire. This is seen early, 
in a very vivid state, with respect to 
its food. The pain of hunger is an 
affection of bodily sense, but the de- 
sire, which immediately arises to- 
wards that food which has already 
been the means of appeasing that 
pain, is an emotion arising from the 
mind. It is the earliest aud simplest 
state of the powerful principle of 
desire. 

In the earliest condition of ex- 
istence we observe further the men- 
tal affection of Will. This is exerted 
towards the same object to which 
desire is directed—to the attainment 
of food. The muscular action which 
the child exerts for this purpose is 
the first intently directed action of 
will which we are able to observe in 
it, and it is remarkable how very 
quickly it learns to govern the action 
of those muscles aright—well-di- 
recting the act of its will. 

Here then are Four very distinct 
and important affections or emotions 
of the mind, known from the begin- 
ning as it were of life—Pleasure and 
Pain produced in the mind—Desire 
and Will. We are not now speaking 
of these affections with any view of 
treating of them specifically on their 
own account, which may be done 
hereafter, but solely with reference 
to the intellectual faculties, to show 
how materials for their action are 
furnished from within as well as 
from without. 

_A little further on in the history of 
his life, our observation makes us 
acquainted for the first time with 
one of the most powerful principles 
of his nature which then begins to 
unfold itself—the principle of Love. 
In a very early condition of the 
human being, his mind discovers the 
first dawning of this great feeling. 
The first great relation under which 
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he is born gives early occasion to its 
action; and those only who have had 
much observation of children are 


- perfectly aware how vividly and in 


what a decided form it discovers it 
self so very early, that those who re- 
gard the subjects of which we are 
speaking in the light merely of philo- 
sophical speculation, might think it 
idle to speak of it as existing at all. 
With the season, however, at which 
it may first appear, and with the 
degree of its torce in that first ap- 
pearance, we are not so much con- 
cerned, as that it does show itself 
among the principles that have early 
a strong and decided operation, and 
that it then shows itself in its own 
proper character. But pass but a 
few years, and look upon the child- 
hood of the human being at that 
season when he is the subject of 
familiar observation to all; and en- 
quire what are at that time the in- 
ward affections of which he is capa- 
ble? The result of such an enquiry 
may be stated very simply in few 
‘words. The child is the mimic like- 
ness of theman. The manifold pas- 
sions of mature life have already 
sprung from their germ; and when the 
child in his drama of human life puts 
on the passions of men, he does but 
assume in a form of imagined vivid- 
ness and power the feelings that are 
known to him as his own in his own 
little world of existence. 

It is quite unnecessary to go over 
and to specify the feelings which are 
common to the more advanced and 
to this early state of existence ; nor 
is it material now to consider what 
are the characteristic differences of 
the same feelings in such different 
periods of life. All that we have to 
regard is the variety, the vividness, 
and the pure and true character of 
those feelings of man’s life, which 
have begun to be known to the 
child. The observation of none can 
be so cursory and imperfect, that 
he cannot supply himself with evi- 
dence of the number of the feelings 
that are awake in young hearts in 
very early years, of the warmth and 
vivid passion with which those feel- 
ings are proved, and of their identity 
as the same feelings which are after- 
wards found in their maturer strength 
in man. It is important to observe-in 
what state they are first made sub- 
jects of knowledge to the intelligent 
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mind. This we have considered 
with respect to external sensation; 
and we have now to take notice of 
a remarkable difference which sub- 
sists between our external and in- 
ternal sensations as matter for in- 
telligence. 

The impressions on external sense, 
it was shown, are of such a nature, 
that in their simple state they furnish 
the mind with no knowledge of the 
objects with which through them it 
is conversant. As insulated sensa- 
tions merely, they would visit the 
sense, and pass away, without leav- 
ing any matter for intelligence. It 
is only by certain acts of intelligence, 
uniting together various impressions 
variously received, and mixing with 
those impressions reasoned deduc« 
tions, that any knowledge of the ob- 
jects of sense is obtained; and the 
complex impression which arises to 
the mind in further years, when the 
impression on sense is made, is not of 
the simple sensation impressed, but 
of knowledge blended with it, which 
rises up in the mind by the mind’s 
own suggestion. Therefore the first 
elementary state of sensation, as the 
senses were first awakened by it, be- 
fore this process of the composition 
of knowledge was begun, was a first 
simple elementary state, which is 
afterwards unknown; for we are 
not in after life able to experience 
sensation in that unmixed, uncom. 
pounded state; the sensations we 
receive being inseparably compli- 
cated with such mental impressions, 
and therefore then known to us in a 
state exceedingly unlike to that in 
which they were first experienced. 

But these internal affections are 
on a different footing. As far as we 
are able to discern they are known 
to us in their first impression, in the 
same form in which they are after- 
wards known to us, when in more 
advanced years we are able to make 
them the subject of our considera- 
tion. We are not able to assign to 
them such a first elementary state, 
which was distinct from and unlike 
to a more complex state in which 
we know them. But, as far as we 
can understand, the first emotion of 
these affections was the same to the 
consciousness, and would have been 
the same object for intelligence to 
contemplate, which it is at that later 
season when intelligence makes it 
the subject of contemplation. 
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For this distinction, reason will ap- 
pear by considering the difference be- 
tween that external and that internal 
world. For the objects with which 
the mind is conversant in that exter- 
nal world, are themselves complex ; 
bodies of many properties and parts, 
which can only be made known to 
the mind by repeated impressions 
on different senses, together with the 
mind’s own intellectual acts upon 
those impressions. The complex ob- 
ject can only be known by a compli- 
cated process. But when the emo- 
tions of the mind itself are made the 
objects on which intelligence is to 
act, the case is very different. The 
objects which are now presented to 
the intelligence for its contempla- 
tion, are not complex objects—they 
are simple. The emotion of love, 
anger, sorrow, is a simple feeling; 
and, therefore, the first state in which 
it arises to the mind, the first im- 
pression of itself by which it awakens 
the consciousness, is the same im< 
pression which the same emotion 
makes upon the mind when in a 
stronger state of the faculties it 
again makes itself felt as present. 
The emotion, as an object of consi- 
deration to the understanding, is still 
the same. And hence arises an im- 
portant difference in our method of 
proceeding when we afterwards 
come to make the objects of the ex- 
ternal and of the internal world the 
subjects of our reasoning; that in 
order to know an object of the ex- 
ternal world, a material substance, 
we endeavour to conceive of it in 
its utmost complexity, with all the 
parts and properties which our full« 
est experience has apprehended in 
it; but when we would understand 
a passion or affection, our endeavour 
is to conceive of it in its utmost 
simplicity ; there is nothing we fear 
more than that impressions, which 
time has associated with it, will mix 
in and deceive our contemplation ; 
nor is there any thing which, if it 
were possible, we should more 
eagerly resort to, as affording us the 
clearest view of its nature, than the 
unaltered remembrance of that first 
simple emotion in which it was first 
made known to the mind—the very 
last source to which we should look 
for knowledge of an object belong- 
ing to the material world. 

In the objects of our knowledge, 
which we are now considering, we 
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have no occasion then to go through 
that first process of enquiry which 
was requisite with regard to the ob- 
jects of external sensation. There 
is no first state to be searched out, 
unlike to that which is the sub- 
ject of our later experience. But 
at any time when we turn our 
thoughts upon ourselves, we find the 
same emotion which was there when 
the affection first arose in the mind. 

These vivid emotions which are 
felt, cannot be otherwise than dis- 
tinct subjects of consciousness and 
knowledge to the mind almost from 
the beginning. In the earliest dis- 
tinct communications we are able to 
entertain with the infant mind, we 
have good evidence that these emo- 
tions are subjects of its thought and 
knowledge. Its actions are evidence 
to that effect; before speech begins 
—and in earliest speech, it learns, 
and justly uses, the words, which 
name these affections and emotions. 
A little later—when we see the mind 
full of feelings, we see also the most 
decided and various evidence that 
these feelings are to the mind itself 
subjects of conscious intelligence. 
Thus early we see the intelligence 
beginning to make itself acquaint- 
ed with the two worlds which it 
is to be employed, all life long, in 
contemplating. It has begun, in the 
simplicity of childhood, its great 
studies. If we would learn what is 
the first state in which these emo- 
tions are known to the mind—in 
which it is first conscious of them— 
we have only to study the emotion 
as we feel it truly in ourselyes— 
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divesting it, indeed, of the many 
suggestions of intellect, and the va- 
rious changes of feeling, which in 
our operative and active minds asso- 
ciate themselves with it. But we 
have not to alter the simple feeling. 
We have only to detect the ele- 
mentary emotion; and we may know 
that that which we now feel is the 
same which made itself felt in the 
consciousness of the child. 

We have thus pointed out the Two 
Great Sources of the materials of 
Knowledge to the Mind—two dis- 
tinct kinds of primary conscious- 
ness; that which is produced by the 
impressions of external objects on 
sense, and that which is produced 
by the impression of its own emo- 
tionsand feelings. Thesetwo sources 
supply the materials upon which the 
intellectual powers are to exert their 
action. We have now to speak of 
a Third distinct Class of Impressions, 
by which the Consciousness is also 
affected in a primary manner; but 
which cannot like these other two be 
spoken of as important to Intellect, 
by supplying its materials ; for they 
are in themselves the action of in- 
tellect. We mean the impression 
that is made upon the Mind, by the 
mutual Relations subsisting among 
the objects of its contemplation; by 
means of which impression it en- 
tertains the perception of such rela- 
tions.* 

All that we have to say of these 
perceptions of Relation, is that they 
discover to us a sort of conscious- 
ness in the mind, perfectly distinct 
in kind, from those affections of con- 





* The part of Locke’s Essay chiefly charged with defect by later enquirers 
is that which regards the production of ideas which are not transcripts of 
impressions made through the senses, nor represent the feelings or intel- 
lectual processes of the mind, but are first obtained by reason acting upon 
the materials so collected, and may therefore be called a production of 


the intellect itself. Such are, for example, all the ideas of the mutual rela- 
tions of the ordinary objects of our intelligence to one another, resulting 
from a comparison: equality, distance, resemblance, &c. 

Later writers have said Locke has altogether disregarded these, which 
is not true. The truth is, he has imperfectly stated their origin; so that 
his readers can hardly help thinking he had not so clearly formed his own 
opinion as upon other points. We should rather say that he sometimes 
speaks very positively and decisively to the possibility of simple ideas 
(that is, original ideas) having their birth in the intellect; and at other 
times there is something doubtful, hesitating, and obscure in his language 
on the subject. Whoever reads his chapters on Relation will find two 
things—first, that Locke is continually ascribing new ideas to our percep- 
tion of the agreement or disagreement of our former ideas, which certainly 
is a new intellectual perception; and is unequivocally ascribing the pro- 
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sciousness which we have hitherto have an impression of sense, and a 
considered. For example, to see a perception of the object that occa- 
shot of a small size, if it were the sions it. To see another shot of a 
first object of the kind seen, is to different size is still to have an ab- 





duction of ideas to our intelligence itself. But at the same time, mixed 
with this he will find also what he may think a continual effort in the 
mind of the author to escape from this acknowledgement which he has 
just made. For in numerous instances he goes on from pointing out the 
agreement and disagreement as the origin of the new idea, to turn us 
back to the source of those ideas themselves which he has been comparing, 
and from the comparison of which he has deduced a new conception ; and 
then having reminded us that these first ideas were drawn either from the 
senses or from reflection upon the workings of our minds, he rather 
triumphantly insists upon having reduced the origin of all our knowledge 
to his two sources, sensation and reflection. 

It would be most correct to say, not that Locke has denied the produc- 
tion of ideas from the understanding itself, but that he is to a certain 
extent inconsistent with himself. And if this should seem a great re- 
proach to a philosopher, perhaps it may be in some degree softened by 
considering the circumstances of his Essay. It must be remembered, 
then, that this was not written as delivering a completed body of doctrine. 
It was literally what he calls, and means to call it, an Essay in the investi- 
gation of the human mind. In speaking of his labours he says expressly, 
‘I do not teach—I enquire.” We are to consider him, then, as a bold 
and great investigator leading the way in new paths. In many parts 
his enquiries may be considered as completed, and his original views 
made out and established; in others it may be thought that the inves- 
tigation is yet incomplete, and the way only opened for future dis- 
coverers, This was particularly the case, as it was likely to be, when 
he came to the most obscure and difficult part of his subject, which 
the examination of these intellectual ideas unquestionably is; of which 
no farther proof is needed than that it is a part of the doctrine which 
none of the followers of Locke have yet fully and satisfactorily cleared 
up. It is not wonderful, nor a reproach, that, making discovery in these 
untrodden regions, he should have felt uncertain at times as to what 
he had ascertained; should sometimes be tempted to think he saw 
grounds for believing he had made out more than he had actually esta- 
blished, and at others should feel doubt as to his having gained the ground 
which he had actually secured. The work, it cannot be too often said, is 
not one which is intended to deliver a system to the implicit belief of 
disciples; not as an exposition of a methodized body of doctrine; but it is 
a record to philosophers of his own enquiries, meant in part to guide, in 
part to provoke their researches; it is meant to call men to a great work 
which he begun, but which might demand many minds and a long course 
of time to complete. 

If in our present light of enquiry we should attempt to state the sources 
of our ideas, we should perhaps say they were three. 1. Sensation dis- 
covering to us the material world. 2. Reflection discovering to us our own 
mind ; but both imperfectly discovering their respective objects, since they 
furnish only simple ideas, or the first elementary uncompounded, un-un- 
derstood impressions. 3. The third makes up their deficiency. It is the 
understanding itself, which, on the contemplation and comparison of those 
elementary impressions, is affected with the idea of relations among them. 
Hence, it is in two senses, a source of ideas: both as these relations them- 
selves may be made the subject of separate and distinct conception, may 
be reasoned upon, &c.; and, which is still more important, because, 
in our actual knowledge of existence, these ideas of relation must always 
be mixed with the first simple impressions to make up the conception, idea, 
or knowledge of an object. 

All that tends to confusion in this statement is the employing the term 
reflectiop, which seems to carry with it too much active intelligence to be 
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solute impression of sense, with a 
perception of the object that occa- 
sions it. But to have the two im- 
pressions made, even if they are 
made at the same moment, does not 
in the nature of things imply that a 
comparison is made between them, 
and that there is a necessary per- 
ception of identity to a certain ex- 
tent, and of diversity to a certain ex- 
tent, subsisting between them. Nei- 
ther in the nature of sensation, nor 
in the nature of that perception 
growing out of sensation, is any such 
comparison implied ; nor, of course, 
any such perception of relation re- 
sulting frem the comparison. It is 
true that in the constitution of our 
advanced minds, this comparison 
and this resulting perception of re- 
lation are implied; but that is pre- 
cisely because there is in the Con- 
stitution of our advanced Minds a 
principle besides sensation, and be- 
sides the perception of external ob- 
jects an intellectual principle, name- 
ly, adapted to the perception of Re- 
lations among the objects of sense 
and among all objects that can be 
- presented to the notice of the Mind. 
This perception of Relation, as it 
results from the constitution of our 
nature, as immediately and neces- 
sarily, upon the presenting of its 
proper object, as sensation results 
from presenting its proper object to 
the organ of sense, may be called 
like that of sense—a primary affec- 
tion of consciousness. If the object 
of sense is presented to the organ, 
we are conscious of the impression. 
This consciousness is ultimate in 
our knowledge of sensation; and 
we cannot gobeyondit. If an emo- 
tion arises in our Mind, we are con- 
scious of the emotion on the subject, 
and we cannot go beyondit. In like 
manner, if the object of this intellec- 
tual perception—if a relation is set 
before the mind, the perception 
takes place; we are conscious of it ; 
we can ascend no higher in analyzing 
and examining it ; our consciousness 
of the actual perception is the ori- 
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inal discovery to us of its existence. 
hus then the consciousness of such 
a perception in our minds may be 
justly spoken of as a third distinct 
original affection of Consciousness. 
In respect to both those other 
kinds of Affections of Consciousness 
—Sensation and emotion—it was 
observed that we notice them at first 
in a state of great simplicity—but 
that with the progress of our minds 
they attain to a state of great com- 
plexity and power. The same ob- 
servation may be repeated with re- 
spect to this Affection of Conscious- 
ness—the perception of Relation. 
Some Relations are of such extreme 
elementary simplicity, that the per- 
ception of them may appear scarcely 
like the work of Intellect. Yet the 
great and powerful operation of In- 
tellect through life lies all in the 
discernment of such relations. For 
example, the discernment of the re- 
lation of number in the very lowest 
numbers, may hardly appear like an 
intellectual perception; it may ap- 
pear as if the very first numbers 
might be made known by impression 
on the sense. So the first and sim- 
plest relations of linear superficial 
figure may appear to be discerned 
by the mere intuition of sense ; we 
may have a difficulty in satisfying 
ourselves that our high intellectual 
faculties are required to act in per- 
ceiving these simplest relations. Yet 
those first relations of number, and 
those simplest relations of figure 
which we seem to see, are the first 
links of one unbroken chain which 
extends through the whole series of 
discovered relations to those highest 
investigations of the powers of num- 
ber aud the properties of figure 
which are among the distinguished 
triumphs of the intellectual genius 
of man. The discernment of rela- 
tions in their utmost complexity or 
in their utmost simplicity is the pro- 
per function of intellect. 
This is indeed nothing more than 
the tuition of our faculties under 
the hand of nature. Their first ex- 





the proper counterpart to sensation. 


Some such term as internal con- 


sciousness, or reflective consciousness, might have been better. It is pro- 
bable that Locke is himself led by the indefinite extent of the term, to give 
it sometimes a larger, sometimes a stricter meaning. 

The objection of later metaphysicians is, that Locke has not clearly and 


explicitly described the third source. 


They speak too much as if he had 


not done it at all—he has done it imperfectly. 
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ertion is always begun in lowly 
tasks. Their strength is yet unpre- 
pared; it is untrained. That ex- 
treme simplicity of the first objects 
on which they are called to act, in- 
vites their exertion. The Mind, yet 
infant in its powers, tries them upon 
objects upon which they cannot fail. 
Success leads it on; and an uncon- 
scious skill is formed in these hum- 
blest beginnings of intellectual ac- 
tion, by which it gradually advances 
to greater enterprise, by which it 
proceeds with growing qualification 
to the accomplishment of its higher 
works, 

On the subject of Consciousness, 
an opinion has been generally enter- 
tained by the philosophers of this 
country, which we are persuaded is 
not to be reconciled with the true 
phenomena of the mind. “ Con- 
sciousness,” says Dr Reid, “is an 
operation of the understanding of its 
own kind, and cannot be logically 
defined.” When he says that as “ an 
operation of its own kind it cannot 
be logically defined,” he means 
merely that as an original simple 
act of the mind it does not admit of 
explanation. “ The objects of it,” he 
goes on, “ are our present pains, our 
pleasures, our hopes, our fears, our 
desires, our doubts, our thoughts of 
every kind; in a word, all the pas- 
sions, and all the actions, and opera- 
tions of our own minds, while they 
are present.” 

Elsewhere he says, that “ con- 
sciousness is a word used by philo- 
sophers to signify that immediate 
knowledge which we have of our 
present thoughts and purposes, and 
in general, of all the present opera- 
tions of our minds.” 

From these descriptions, we may 
collect four characteristics of the 
power ;—1. That it is an intellectual 
faculty ; 2. That the present emo- 
tions, or acts of the mind, are the 
objects on which it is employed; 
3. That it is constant—attending all 
our operations; 4 That it is involun- 
tary. 

The two last circumstances noti- 
ced, viz.—that it is involuntary and 
constant, do indeed characterise our 
consciousness, in whatever light we 
may consider it. This will be ne- 
cessary to be borne in mind, in order 
to assist us in conjecturing what that 
real process of the mind is which 
has thus been confounded with 
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simple consciousness; but our pre« 
sent observations will relate to those 
parts only of the description which 
is erroneous—to the view which is 
given of consciousness as a separate 
and peculiar intellectual faculty— 
and to the representation which is 
made of our emotions, thoughts, per- 
ceptions, and our mental operations 
generally, as distinct objects upon 
which this faculty is employed. 

By consciousness, is rightly un- 
derstood nothing more than that 
simple feeling of the mind which is 
unavoidably implied whenever we 
speak of its acts or emotions, and 
which constitutes to the mind its act. 
If there is anger in the soul, the pas- 
sion is felt; fur by that it is anger. 
If we vary the terms, and say that 
this mind is conscious of anger, we 
now understand no more than what 
was already asserted when it was 
said that anger was felt. We are not 
led to conceive any thing else to be 
meant than that the passion of anger 
is at this moment the proper de- 
scription of the state of feeling, or 
of consciousness of this particular 
mind. The consciousness is essen 
tial not to accompany, but to consti- 
tute the emotion. Unconscious an- 
ger is a contradiction, for it is in fact 
equivalent to a feeling not felt. Nor 
in the more intellectual actions of the 
mind, can we discern any difference. 
He who believes is conscious that 
he believes, or else there is no be- 
lief. He who remembers or under- 
stands is, by the very act, conscious 
that he remembers and understands. 
The impression of touch on his hand, 
of colour on the organ of sight, make 
him conscious of touch and colour. 
Without this consciousness, the sen- 
sation has no being—the conscious- 
ness is the sensation. , 

Now, if this representation be just, 
there is here no peculiar intellectual 
faculty in operation; for it would 
plainly have no meaning, to say that 
the existence of the passion of anger 
depends upon the operation of a fa- 
culty, by which the man knows that 
he is angry, or his belief or sensation 
upon a separate act, by which he 
knows that he feels or believes. 
There is in this consciousness no- 
thing implied or meant, but that the 
mind is in the state of feeling and per- 
ceiving. We may speak of a suppos- 
ed state of unconsciousness, indeed, 
and of the incidental state of con- 
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sciousness as opposed to it; but of 
every act that takes place during 
the entire period of action, conscious- 
ness is not a uniform concomitant 
merely, but an essential condition. 
In every case, throughout the whole 
activity of the mind, the conscious- 
ness is the act. 

The very same observations in- 
clude all that can be said as to the 
distinct objects of this faculty. The 
emotion is not an object of the con- 
sciousness; it is the consciousness. 
When you look doubtfully upon an 
object, and then recognise it, the 
consciousness of recognition is the 
recognition: and it is merely divid- 
ing the act from itself, to make it 
the separate object of consciousness. 

There are, indeed, then neither a 
separate faculty nor objects of con- 
sciousness. But there is in the 
mind a capacity of consciousness, 
which is its very essence, by which it 
is capable of judging, feeling, think- 
ing, knowing: by which it is dis- 
tinguished from those things, which 
having no consciousness, have no 
feeling, and no thought. 

The view which we have now 


given of consciousness, seems to us 
to coincide with that expressed in- 
cidentally by Locke, B. ii. Ch. i., 
Essay, Und., where he is treating 
of the question, Whether the soul 


always thinks. That the great me- 
taphysician always holds the same 
consistent language, we are not pre- 
pared to assert—but nothing can be 
more express than the following pas- 
sage :— Can a man think,” he says, 
“and not be conscious of it? If 
they say the man thinks always, but 
is not always conscious of it, they 
may as well say his body is extend- 
ed without having parts. For it is 
altogether as intelligible to say that 
a body is extended without parts, as 
that any thing thinks without being 
conscious of it, or perceiving that it 
does so. They who talk thus, may, 
with as much reason, if it be neces- 
sary to their hypothesis, say, that a 
man is always hungry, but that he 
does not always feel it: whereas 
hunger consists in that very sensa- 
tion, as thinking consists in being 
conscious that one thinks.” 

But there is a living metaphysi- 
cian, Mr Fearn, who has strenuously 
attacked the prevalent opinion on 
this supposed faculty. The reason- 
ing of Mr Fearn, against the doc- 
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trine of consciousness, as held by 
Dr Reid, and the philosophers who 
have embraced his chief tenets, is 
contained in a volume, published 
many years ago, and now very 
scarce. 

The mind, he argues, whether 
considered physically single, or 
compounded of parts—extended or 
non-extended—is admitted by all 
philosophers to be a sole being, and 
as such, the receptacle of all know- 
ledge. Itis also admitted that the 
mind exists in alternate states of 
knowledge and of ignorance ; so that 
knowledge must be induced by some 
peculiar circumstance of the mind’s 
existence. It should follow, that all 
varieties of knowledge are produced 
by various modifications of some one 
general circumstance; and hence 
this state, called knowledge, will re- 
quire an appropriate name, which 
shall embrace all its modes, in some 
such way as motion embraces all the 
modes in which bodies can change. 
Agreeably to this speculation, we 
find, he observes, that all our know- 
ledge is received by a sole perci- 
pient—which is the being alive to 
all the various affections, of sen- 
sations, remembrances, and pas- 
sions; and that the processes by 
which these are received by the 
percipient, are all comprehended 
in the general term consciousness, 
Now, this doctrine is, as Mr Fearn 
remarks, and as we have seen, in 
direct opposition to the prevalent 
philosophy — which holds that the 
general percipient, the mind—is a 
receptacle for counter feelings; or, 
in other words, that consciousness 
is only an accompanying, or second 
percipient, which attends all our 
particular mental processes. 

Agreeably to these statements, 
consciousness, Mr Fearn observes, 
cannot be other than a co-suf- 
fering, or second perception of 
every particular affection of which 
the mind becomes subject, and 
therefore, we either have a double 
perception of every change, or we 
must have more than one percipient 
in the mind. This being a neces- 
sary conclusion from such a doc- 
trine, Mr Fearnthinks that sensations, 
remembrances, judgments, and pas- 
sions, that is, all the acts or changes 
of the mind, are not objects, but 
merely modes of consciousness or 
percipience. This he goes on to 
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argue at greater length. Know- 
ledge, he observes, is and must 
be single. A sensation of colour, 
for example, is consciousness of 
colour. The process does not con- 
sist of two intelligent acts in the 
mind, for though any sensual organ 
may perform its office without far- 
ther effort, if there be no conscious- 
ness there will be no sensation. In 
like manner, to be conscious that 
we judge or remember is simply to 
judge or remember. An external 
object may operate upon an organ 
of sense so as to leave no doubt 
that it must have performed its of- 
fice, and yet, owing to some strong- 
er interest in the mind, we may de- 
rive no consciousness from the se- 
rious impulse. Therefore, when 
we say that we are conscious that 
we see, this makes only a double 
enunciation of a single fact in her 
mind, such an expression being as 
truly an impropriety as to say, that 
we feel that we taste. We might as 
well go on to say, that we are con- 
scious that we feel that we taste : 
and then refer the single fact of 
taste to these several perceptions or 
percipients. 

If any one should still conceive 
there can be a double feeling of any 
one intelligent act, such, for example, 
as the sensation of yellow co-exist- 
ing with a consciousness of that 
sensation, it immediately occurs to 
ask, says Mr Fearn, what use there 
could be in learning, by a second 
percipience, that which it is inva- 
riably acknowledged we feel in the 
sensation itself? 

Mr Fearn pursues these views in 
different lights and to various con- 
clusions. We have given but asum- 
mary of them—both for the sake of 
their own intrinsic value, and be- 
cause soon after he had advanced 
these opinions in England, our own 
illustrious countryman, Dr Brown, 
likewise expressed his dissent from 
a doctrine which seems to have been 


adopted implicitly by all other me- 
taphysicians of our time. 

This supposed faculty, and the hy- 
pothesis of objects with which its 
operations are concerned, you will 
find reasoned against in a somewhat 


similar manuer in Dr Brown’s 
eleventh lecture. Remarkable him- 
self for the simplicity of his views 
of all the agencies of mind, he 
happily expresses this doctrine as 
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an attempt to double the various 
feelings and acts of our minds, by 
making them not to constitute our 
consciousness merely, but to be the 
objects of it also. He asks us to 
consider what would appear to the 
eye of some superior intelligence 
to which all the successive states 
of a human mind could be discover- 
ed? Nothing, he very justly ob- 
serves, could appear but a series of 
consecutive states. There could 
be no consciousness superadded to 
each state; for the actual state is 
entire in itself, and involves its own 
consciousness. And with a fanciful 
supposition, which illustrates very 
strikingly the simple view which he 
had formed of this fact of the mind, 
he conceives a being to be produced 
with the faculties of sense, and 
that after receiving a single impres- 
sion, as the impression of the frag- 
rance of arose, his sentient principle 
is extinguished. That single mo- 
mentary impression, he observes, 
does as much include a-conscious> 
ness of the sensation, as if he had ‘ 
habitually exercised intelligence on 
the operations and affections of his 
mind: and he pursues the idea to 
show in what manner the connected 
consciousness of successive states, 
which is something quite different 
from that first simple consciousness, 
has given rise to the confusion ge- 
nerally prevalent in language and 
thought on this subject. 

We think that it is not hard to ex- 
plain still farther than he has done, 
what appears to have been in the 
minds of those who have erroneous- 
ly ascribed such a peculiar character 
and office to the faculty of conscious- 
ness. 

It is well known to us all, that it 
is in the power of the mind, under 
the affection of any emotion, to 
heighten its intellectual action, so as 
to make that emotion at the moment 
the subject of peculiar intelligent 
consideration. This is done when- 
ever the effort is made to subdue an 
emotion, by bringing it under sub- 
jection to reason,—it is done con- 
tinually by those who are at all ac- 
customed to make their own minds 
the subject of their observation. 
Now, it is true, that in this case the 
emotion does become the object of a 
clearer intellectual cognizance to the 
mind; and that, in this way, the mind 
does acquire an intelligent know- 
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ledge, which it could not otherwise 
possess, of its feelings and processes. 
But it is equally true that this intel- 
ligent cognizance is not a conscious- 
ness of that emotion; but, on the 
contrary, the entire consciousness 
of the mind is now enlarged to com- 
prehend both the emotion which 
still subsists, and that more exerted 
action of intelligence which it has 
connected with it. 

That it is an obscure idea of this 
willed and exerted intelligence that 
has misled those who have spoken 
of consciousness as the power by 
which we know the operations of 
our minds, we have been led to 
believe, by the expression of 
one writer of this school, who 
speaks of this faculty as the same 
which Mr Locke intended to de- 
scribe by the name of Reflection. 
But we must observe, at the same 
time, that in saying so he has great- 
ly misunderstood the language of 
Locke, whose faculty of reflection is 
very different from the presumed fa- 
culty of consciousness—being indeed 
this very willed exertion of intelli- 
gence, whether directed on a pre- 
sent or a recollected emotion, while 
the consciousness which they assert 
as a faculty, is the involuntary and 
inevitable perception which attends 
the emotion in the moment it is felt, 
and which is indeed an essential part, 
and the very vital constituent of the 
emotion. That it is this constant 
and inevitable consciousness that is 
understood, in the general doctrine 
on the subject, will appear, not only 
from many passages that might be 
cited from Dr Reid, but from the 
words of one of the latest writers 
on the subject, who has stated the 
opinion as distinctly as it admits 
of, in saying, “ Sensation, remem- 
brance, simple apprehension, and 
conception, with every other actual 
energy or passion of the mind, is ac- 
companied by an inward feeling or 
perception of that energy or passion 
—and that feeling or perception is 
termed consciousness.” 

The same view is expressed with 
much more philosophic limitation 
by Mr Stewart, who observes that 
* reflection, as understood by Mr 
Locke, bears precisely the same re- 
lation to consciousness which obser- 
vation does to (Essays, I. ch. 1.) per- 
ception.” An exceedingly clear state- 
mentof the doctrine, but which seems 
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peculiarly to mark out to it that 
origin which we have conjectured ; 
and to indicate that it arose from 
the indistinctness of the boundary 
in natural feeling between the neces- 
sary consciousness which is inherent 
in every act and emotion of our 
mind as it arises, and that reflective 
and willed action of intelligence 
which may accompany the emotion 
or act, in greater or in less degree, 
and which we may conceive as de< 
tached from it altogether. 

We have thought it necessary the 
more explicitly to state our views 
with respect to this alleged faculty, to 
justify ourselves for not insisting— 
as must be done in following the re- 
ceived theory—with peculiar empha- 
sis upon this power, as the foundation 
of all knowledge of the mind. It is 
indeed the foundation, in one sense, 
of all such knowledge; since it is 
the one comprehensive expression 
of all the facts of the science—that 
is, in other words, of all the mani- 
festations of the mind. But, in that 
peculiar and emphatic sense in which 
it has been represented from the 
time of Dr Reid, as the first intel- 
lectual step of the mind in the pre- 
paration of such science, the views 
now given will show that it ought 
not to be regarded. 

In Mr Stewart’s Elements of the 
Philosophy of the Human Mind, there 
is a very interesting and instructive 
chapter on the subject of Attention. 
Whether we consider this as a sepa 
rate faculty of the mind, or simply 
as a variable condition of its action, 
the views and reasonings contained 
in that discussion are alike impor- 
tant, since the actual results of the 
fact of attention will remain in either 
case the same. Important as the vo-« 
luntary power is, there is nothing in 
the act to characterise a distinct in- 
tellectual faculty. There is, indeed, 
in one sense @ power: as it is cus 
tomary in our ordinary language, to 
speak of a power of attention, to 
refer many facts to the possession 
or want of this power; and to con- 
trast different minds with one an- 
other by the degree in which we ob- 
serve it to exist in them. All this 
is undoubted : but all this, as it ap- 
pears to us, may be well explained 
and understood without ascribing 
the facts of which we speak to 
the agency of specific faculty. We 
shall therefore say, that attention 
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is a state merely of the other 
powers, and not itself an independ- 
ent power : and that it is capable 
of being produced in two ways; 
either involuntarily by some strong 
interest felt in the mind, or by the 
direct power of the will. This 
will be best understood by some 
very familiar example. For let us 
consider of what we understand, 
when we speak of the exertion and 
the want of attention. You read; 
and if the subject strongly excites 
your interest, your attention is as 
strongly engaged; you conceive vi- 
vidly and distinctly what you read: 
and when you have closed the book, 
you bear from it a distinct and fix- 
ed remembrance of what you have 
read. Ifthe work is very uninter- 
esting, you may read with imperfect 
attention, with even inadequate con- 
ception, and with the result of a very 
disjointed and insufficient recollec- 
tion. But if the work, though not 
engaging, and though difficult, is im- 
portant, and you wish for a fixed 
purpose, to master its contents, you 
then, by a power in your own mind, 
deliberately and resolutely attend, 
and you obtain results of the same 
kind, as when your attention was in- 
voluntarily engaged, namely, a dis- 
tinct understanding, and a fixed and 
clear recollection. Here then we 
see the attention in two forms of 
power, and one of languor. And 
yet we do not see that in any case 
we can assert that a distinct intellec« 
tual faculty takes part in the ac- 
tion of our mind, or withdraws 
itself from it. What engages your 
interest, excites vivid emotion: for 
it is only by exciting it that the 
work has power to interest you. 
But it is one of the constant laws of 
our mind that every excited emo- 
tion quickens the action of all the 
faculties that concur with it.. This 
is a law of emotion, not of intellect. 
It quickens the muscular power in 
our limbs, just as it quickens fancy, 
imagination, memory, ee 
The whole being is animated with 


his own feelings; he feels new life 
in his body, new life in his mind. 
In this state, in whatever mental 
action he is engaged that concurs 
with the tendency and purpose of 
his emotion, or interest, or by what- 
ever name we call it, he engages 
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in it with a heightened capacity ; 
the very ardour of feeling infusing 
itself into the intellectual mind. 
This is all that takes place. The 
same intellectual faculties are en- 
gaged, but they are aroused and 
exalted in their action, under a law 
of simple emotion. When we de- 
scribe that intellectual state thus 
produced, it is proper enough to say 
that there is an increase of attention; 
but in saying so we speak of a state, 
and not of distinct power intervening 
to mix in the action of the other 
faculties. For, let us now consider 
the last case supposed, namely, the 
perusal of a difficult work by a 
strong effort. In this there is also 
heightened action of the powers of 
the mind. But how is it produced ? 
It is the result of a determination of 
the will. You collect powers that 
were scattered and unfixed in their 
action, and bend them together upon 
a single object; you make effort in 
the mind, and force their exertion. 
Still there is no new faculty intro- 
duced to act. You fix your intelli- 
gence for a continuance of time, and 
with intent direction upon one point ; 
but that shows nothing more than that 
your intelligence is subject to your 
will, that you can enforce and govern 
its action, and restrain its action, and 
restrain its glancing activity to the ob- 
ject which you have selected for its 
thought. The power, therefore, 
which you exert in such a case, is a 
power of volition. It is to the state 
that is induced under the control 
of the will that the name of attention 
seems in this instance, as in the other, 
to be properly applied. And the 
whole amount that we gather with 
respect to the laws and powers of 
the mind, seems to be that which 
common observation has constantly 
suggested, namely, that the action 
of the intellectual powers, when nei- 
ther emotion nor will determine 
them to act, is languid and inade- 
quate; but that emotion inciting and 
animating, or the will impelling and 
commanding them, are able alike to 
arouse them to their powers, and to 
produce those intellectual results to 
which no new faculty is needed in 
the mind, but for which the highest 
activity of all its acknowledged facul- 
ties is required, 
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TRANSLATIONS FROM THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. 


By Wiuiam Hay. 


I. 
CYRUS. 
Asimato Makipivos YEOWNYLOG—He Te Ae 
ON THE HOUSE OF MAXIMINUS, IN CONSTANTINOPLE. 


On these bright shores, within this second Rome, 
Maximinus piled up my towering dome,— 
Fixing my basis in the very strand, 
That | a scene of grandeur might command,— 
Illimitable grandeur far and near, 
The city on my right, and left, and rear. 
On front Bithynia’s blooming valleys lie 
Sleeping in beauty ‘neath a purple sky : 
The Bosphorus my strong foundation laves 
Ere mingling with the blue Propontic waves, 
With tender ripples tips my feet with spray, 
Then to the godlike ocean gladly rolls away. 

Ye gentle beings, that drink in the light 
Of beauty and of grandeur, climb my height,— 
There turning round oft feast your souls and eyes 
On trees, domes, ships, sea, city, earth, and skies. 


Il. 
* PAUL THE SILENTIARY. 
Tlovtes daoxauces 90V05.—He Fe Ac 
ON JUSTINIAN’S GARDENS, BORDERING ON THE SEA- 


Here ocean laves the land, whose ridges glow 
With floating bloom of groves amid the sea: 
Through opening glades the streams of ocean flow, 
And sea-moss mingles with the garden tree : 
Naiad and Nereid here their gifts combine— 
Fresh lapsing waters with the rolling brine. 


III. 
AGATHIAS THE SCHOLIAST. 
EiZey eucok AdQyng.—x. TA. 
ON THE SAME SUBJECT. 


Let Daphne’s* crest, that towers beyond the sea, 
*Mid wild sequestered beauty,—yield to me. 
For here the Dryad-nymphs and Nereids meet 
Urging their separate claims to this retreat; 
Neptune sits umpire, and decides the plea, 

By giving both a common right in me. 





* Erat Daphne castellum a Constantino ad Danubii ripas exstructum,—Jacozs. 
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Iv. 
ANACREON. 
Apa tle ropsves wivrov.—x. T As 
ON A MEDAL REPRESENTING VENUS ANADYOMENE. 
Li 5. 

And who emboss’d the ocean ? So comes she,—and before her, 

And whose the art divine She breasts the lofty wave, 
That spread this disc with billows | Which veils her rosy bosom, 

Of ocean’s rolling brine ? And longs her neck to lave. 


2. 6. 
And whose the godlike spirit Amid the soft-hued stillness, 
That on the sea impress’d Her form august is seen,— 
This tender, breathing Venus— A lily wrapt in violets,— 
The source of spirits blest? © So gleams the Paphian queen. 


3. 7. 
Here all her naked beauties, And o’er the liquid silver 
The artist hath revealed : On bounding dolphins ride 
Save what that clasping billow Young roguish Love and Passion, 
Hath modestly concealed. Loud laughing side by side. 


4. 8 
Like silyer sea-moss floating A winding band of fishes, 
Upon the mild serene With plunging gambols bound 
Of waters,—that rejoicing Near her—the swimming Venus, 
Now shoreward bear their queen, Who smiles on all around. 


Vv. 
UNKNOWN. 
Axpeccin pds Epatam—n. T. As 


I. 
In all the ripeness of thy beauty’s prime 
Hath death, Patrophile, thine eyelids sealed ; 
Mute is that tongue which witched the ear of time, 
The cunning witchery which thy words revealed ! 


2. 
Quenched is the voice of song,—all—all are fled 
Those joys which mantled with the sparkling wine : 
Grim Dis !—love’s frenzy snatched her to thy bed, 
Yes—she could stir even that iron soul of thine. 


VI. 
NOsSIS. 
Oupecepiras opPerve—x. Ts As 
ON A PORTRAIT. 


Thymarete, thy very self is there, 
Pictured in all thy dignity and grace, 

Thy noble pride, thine awe-commanding air 
Mingled with mildness in that lovely face: 

Shaking his tail thy faithful dog draws near, 
Deeming he gazes on his mistress dear. 


VII. 
CRINAGORAS. 
E} nal +d chee Avydivnge—K. F. Ac 
ON EUNICIDAS. 


This monumental Parian marble, graced 
With all the pride of sculpture’s purest taste, 
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Adorns—as far as senseless marble can, 
The rotten carcase of a wicked man. 
Deem not, ye good, the tomb’s external show 
An index of the worth that lies below : 
Since all this laboured.luxury of art 
Enshrouds Eunicidas’ malignant heart, 
And now his corpse,—that worthless rag,*—forgot, 
For all—but baseness, moulders in this spot. 


VIII. 
CRINAGORAS. 
Ovd’ nv Qxsayos.—x. T. A 
TO CESAR. 


Not—if the ocean waves in strife combine, 

Or German hordes drink up their native Rhine, 

Shall Rome—secure in Cesar’s prudent sway, 

Tremble though host on host their might array. 

Thus the dry leaves of Jove’s own oaks are found 

The tempest’s sport—careering round and round, 

While the forked, gnarled roots more closely clasp the ground. 


IX. 
ONESTES. 


Eline YOMEY, TIVOS EiTh—%e Te Ae 


“‘ Say, shepherd, whose these plants?” ‘ Athena, thine 

The olive: Bacchus claims the gadding vine.” 

«This corn?” ‘ Demeter’s.” ‘ Who protects these flowers?” 
“ Hera and rosy Cypris are the powers.” 

“ Dear Pan, pipe on; for soon thine oaten stops 

Shall waken Echo on these sunny slopes.” 


x. 
PHILODEMUS. 


Mixxh xol percevevioe Diriviorm—x. T. A. 


TO PHILINNION. 


1, 
A small brunette 
Is my Philinnion: her hair 
Coal-black as jet, 
Curls like parsley: passing rare 
Her downy skin—beyond compare. 


2. 
Her tongue possess’d is 
Of tones more witching than the lure 
Of Cypris’ cestus : 
Not chary of her favours sure— 
And aught but coldness can endure. 


3. 
May I adore 
My too, too kind Philinnion still— 
For evermore, - 
Oh! golden Aphrodite—till 
A warmer flame my bosom fill. 





* povaAsynwerts panos, 
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x1. 
ARCHILOCUS. 
Xenwchray eirwroy ovdivmen, Fr. 
ON AN ECLIPSE OF THE SUN. 


Nothing unhoped for, nor aught passing strange 
Can now betide us in this world of change, 

Since Jove hath flung the gloomy veil of night 
Athwart the lusty sun’s meridian light— 
Quenching his beams; while on the sons of men 
Such terror fell as ne’er may fall again. 

For nought more strange, nought unexpected more, 
Unhoped, unlooked for hath betid before. 

Say who shall marvel now if beasts exchange 
Their haunts with dolphins for the ocean’s range, 
Preferring to dry land the roaring tide, 

While these rejoice to climb the mountain’s side ? * 


xII. 
THEODORIDAS, 
Elveiass AwBvpivbtmmn. Ts A 
ON A VOTIVE CONCH. 


STRANGER. 

- Who found thee, say, thou Jabyrinth marine, 
Thou waif outcast of ocean’s hoary brine— 
But now an offering on this sacred shrine ? 


CONCH. 

Pylorus sent me from his holy steep 

To Dionysius o’er the rolling deep, 

Who placed me here, beside the murmuring waver, 
A toy to Naiads of the ocean caves: 

Swiftly I thrid the mazes of the seas, 

Eager to please the sleek Antriades. 


XIII. 
ERYCIUS CYZICENUS, 
"O rpceryos 0 KAnowves.—x. T. Av 
CLESON’S GOAT. 


Through the whole mirksome night, did Cleson’s goat 
By his wild bleatings keep the flock from sleep : 
The smell of wolf, that kid-devourer, smote 
His nostrils, climbing up the rocky steep: 
Till the roused dogs had scared him down the rock; 
Then gentle slumbers fell upon the flock. 





* Vide Horat. i, Od. II. 7, Omne quum Proteus, &c, Epod. XVI.28. Quando 
Padus, &c, 
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THE ANGLO NORMAN TROUVERES OF THE TWELFTH AND THIRTEENTH 
CENTURIES. 


_ “LE ROMAN DU ROU.” 


PAR MAISTRE WACE. 


Wurv Louis Outremer heard of 
Duke Richard’s escape, he was right 
sorrowful, for, not merely did he 
lament that so important a prisoner 
should have regained his liberty, 
“ but,” says Maistre Wace, ‘ be- 
cause he knew that many thought 
him avery foolish fellow (un mu- 
sard) to be so easily deceived.” 
However, he put the best face that 
he could upon it, and as Richard 
was not able immediately to return 
to Normandy, but remained for some 
time at Chateau Coucy, Louis made 
preparations for entering Norman- 
dy ; and after several battles, several 
deieats, and much speechifying (for 
Maistre Wace’s heroes seem as fond 
of lung speeches as any member of 
a modeen debating society), he en- 
ters Rouen in great state. On this 
ovcasion there was much outward 
jvy expressed; every chapel that 
was worth a bell-tower, set about 
makivg as much noise as it could; 
the churches and the minster rung 
deitenuiog peals ; there was a proces- 
Bion of the clergy, and the townsfolk 
flocked together in holyday apparel ; 
* still,’ says our poet in his quiet 
dry way, “ methinks the good people 
of Rouen would not quite have wept 
theic eyes out, had they seen him 
druwuning in the Seine.’ Louis was 


at length persuaded to give up Nor- 
mandy to Richard; but the peace 
consequent on this act of justice did 
notlastlong. Louis obtained the aid 
of Otho the Emperor of Germany, 
and the French and German troops 
closely besieged Rouen. The fol- 
lowing extract, though rather long, 
deserves insertion for the spirited 
picture it presents of a battle in the 
tenth century. But the reader will 
observe, that although the knights 
are emphatically “ righte valyaunte,” 
yet to the latter part of the compli- 
ment bestowed on the knights of our 


‘third Edward’s days, “and curteis, 


and gentil,’ they have no claim. 
They rise before us rather as the 
descendants of the death-despising 
“ Vikinger,” than as th progenitors 
of the Chandos and Mannys of 
Cressy and Poitiers; still, in the 
warm spirit of devotion that urges 
Duke Richard to fall “ umblement” 
on his knees, and pray to God to 
guard him in the battle, even at the 
very moment when his vassals were 
awaiting his battle-cry, we perceive 
the dawning of that fine religious 
feeling, which, in a subsequent age, 
gave the last touch of beauty to the 
beautiful character of the genuine 
* Xten Knyghte.” 


‘*¢ Now at Rouen Richard was, and thro’ the town set watch and ward, 
Then to the minster he repaired, and solemn service heard, 
When by a byeway hastily, a spy came driving on ;— 
Who cried to him aloud, for time for whispering it was none— 
* Behold, behold, they’re coming on with all their chivalry, 
The Germans too, in order due, all armed right gallantly, 
As tho’ not only Rouen they'd take, but e’en all Normandie, 
Already are they at the walis, to withstand them quickly bown.’ 
The Duke when he this message heard, right meekly kneeled down, 
And prayed the Lord our God, the Son of Lady Marie, 
That he would guard his life, and fame, and grant him victory, 
And he would found at his own cost, a rich and fair abbaye— 
Then all his nobles rushed to arms, and cried aloud ‘ Des aie.’ * 


“‘The Dake had knights the very best that were in all Bretagne, 
Aad gallant ones from Paris too, and also Hugh Je Maigne, 





* This was the battle-cry of the Normans, 


- 
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. And these be bad go forth against the knights of Germany, 
And one of his most loved barons, he bade their leader be, 
Who bore aloft the gonfanon,* ’twas of scarlet cloth of Spain. 
And on their destreres bold they sat, while downward to the plaia 
The Germans from the mountain came, with gallant speed amain 
(Ay, if the Germans give them fight, they will not there remain), 
Bat many a shield will pierced be, and many a tough lance broken, 
And on many who blithe to the mélée came, will their vengeance be ywroken. 
For in warfare still the usage is, and in other things also, 
Who in one fight is vanquished, from the next may victor go. 
Now these German knights were evermore most gallant and most proud, 
To give defiance blithe were they, tho’ ne’er in vaunting loud. 
And toward Rouen they drest themselves by force to enter there, 
For the city seemed right good to them, and the country round most fair, 
But the Normans could not this endure, and swore with burning zeal, 
That their good town they would defend, with stout iron and with steel. 








** Now with the Normans there came forth full many a gallant knight, 
Well armed, and firm on his destrere, in readiness for the fight ; 
And glad were they, when in fair array, the foe appeared in view, 
And oft they set a turneying, but the Germans backward drew, 
For turneying was not their way of fight, t to them ’twas new. 
So close together o'er the plain, towards the gates they prancing went. 
The Normans then fled backwards, as with sore astonishment, 
As they would fly away they seemed, and made a goodly feint ; 
Then those who in Rouen remained, now hurried boldly out, 
And hailed their brethren in the fight with many a gladsome shout, 
And flung abroad their ensigns, that their foemen might them know, 
Of all the host that rushed out, not one for the fight was slow. 
Then might ye see the gallant press of the Norman chivalry, 
And maf a shivered lance, and many a glittering brand ye’d see 
Ybroke, and many a shining helm, and shields both red and brown, 
And many a foaming steed rush by, with reins all trailing down; 
And in the fields and highways too, lay many a brave knight dying, 
Struck down by axes, and by clubs of peasant churls when flying, 
For all the common folk came forth, their ready aid supplying. 


‘* Then Richard from Rouen rushed forth, on his steed of iron grey, 
Armed cap-a-pie, and brandishing his good sword, for the fray 
Right eager, and behind him pranced Norman and Breton too, 
And when Otho’s nephew saw ’twas he right gladly near he drew ; 
’Twas a gallant youth and bold, and King Louis loved him well, 
For to the Normans was he aye an enemy most fell. 
And he had ever on his lip some word of mockery, 
And a good sword wielding in his hand, thus onward rushed he, 
With shield up raised before him, and with sword ypointed low— 
But he stumbled, and he lost the rein; then Richard with a blow 
Right thro’ the middle cleft him down. O! Duke Richard’s brand was keen, 
For the shield and the coat of mail ’gainst it, were weak as a glove I ween ; 
To the ground he fell right dead forthwith, I'll safely warrant ye; 
While Richard cried, ‘ Tu the Evil One I arede thee quickly flee,t 
For my good land I had nearly lost, and my living too thro’ thee.’ 








* This is the first mention of the gonfanon, and many an antiquary learned in he- 
»valdic lore will wish that our trouvere had also described its charges, We have 
little doubt that they were the two lions. 
' + This bears some resemblance to Butler’s ‘* He who fights and runs away.” 2. 
The custom of some of the chief warriors advancing before the rest, and offering single 
combat, is mentioned by many writers antecedent to Wace, as a peculiarity of Nor- 
man warfare, and as arising from that eager thirst fur fame, which always distin- 
guished that brave and haughty people, 
¢* Au maufery je commant.” This hearty commendation of his foeman to the 
evil one, shows how far Richard with all his prowess fell beneath the knight of ro- 
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Then he call’d loudly out, and his men gave back the cry ; 

And Richard with good sword in hand, prest on with courage high : 
O many a time was that good sword, that day ensanguined— 

And quickly flew the news about, of Otho’s nephew dead. 

Tho’ the plain was heaped with corses, still fiercely raged the fight, 
For the German like a host right wode, fought with unfailing might. 
And so did Richard’s men ;—like men who would win the day ; 

O many an empty saddle might ye see in that affray ; 

And many a noble German, open mouthed, in death pangs Jay. 

And shields were stricken thro’, and leathern bucklers torn, 

An@ many a hauberk battered well with pole axes, and worn 

And dinted many a sword, and huge stones crushed many a head ; 
For the Germans in that battle most lucklessly have sped. 

Whate’er they sought to gain, they found methinks sore woe, 

But let it pass, for certainly great prowess did they show. 

Twelve noble Germans, each alive, the best of their countrie, 

Were by the Normans taken, was not that a victorie ? 

For great their ransom sure must be, and meikle will they gain ; 
But nothing but their arms would they have had these knights been slain. 
Now the Normans masters of the field, their gonfanons outspread, 
Twelve counts, three knights alive have they, beside a host of dead. 
And now they go and strip the slain, as is the victor’s way, 

And little ruth they'd feel, I trow, their very skins to flay ; * 

Nor heed they flood, or dust, or soil, as‘on their way they held, 

For the gain of all that spoil is worth more than the good red gold 


Those kings have hoarded up. 


And now their tents they pitch around 


Upon the plain, for they will not within the city go; 

Such store have they of gallant steeds, and prisoners also, 

That their castles could not hold them, so they link them two and two, 
And all within the city joyed that store of steeds to view.” 


The high value placed on “the 
steeds,” especially such as had been 
tried in battle, is very characteristic 
of so early a period, and so is the 
exulting remark that the twelve 
counts had been taken “alive,” 
which was an excellent thing, since, 
had they been killed, no ransom 
would have been gained for them. 

This signal defeat of the combined 
French and German forces does 
not, however, bring peace to Nor- 
mandy. After many more battles, 
sieges, truces, interviews, and em- 
bassies, which generally leave things 
even worse than before, Richard 
summons King Harold of Denmark 
to his aid, who with great good-will 
sends him an army, which overruns 
France, and compels Lothaire{( Louis 

_Outremer’s successor) to conclude 


a peace. Richard now dismisses 
his auxiliaries with rich gifts, pro- 
mising to those who are inclined to 
become Christians his protection and 
a portion of landsin Normandy. Many 
accept this offer, and settle in Cos- 
tentin, “ where,” says Maistre Wace, 
“they became celebrated as excel- 
lent mariners, and very expert in all 
that relates to rowing + or sailing.” 
This characteristic the inhabitants 
of Costentin still retain, after the 
lapse of more than eight centuries, 
for even in the present day they are 
considered as the best sailors in 
Normandy. As to those who still 
clung to Paganism, they, having re- 
ceived rich gifts, set.sail for Spain, 
where, “in a fruitful land, they took 
eighteen cities, which they destroy- 
ed. But what afterward became of 





mance. 


The “ gentil ” knight never consigned his foeman to the devil, unless he were 


@ paynim, and then it was only sending him “ to his own place.” 

* M. Pluquet, the editor of this curious chronicle, thinks that the “ flaying ’’ must 
refer to the horses ; it seems evident to us that it refers to the dead Germans, against 
whom the inhabitants of Rouen were su enraged, and from whose “ stripping” they 


evidently gained so much. 


+ The reader will bear in mind that during ‘the middle’ ages, most of the large 
vessels were galleys, with three and even four} banks of rowers; to row well was 


therefore _as necessary as to understand managing’ the sail. 
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them,” says Maistre Wace, “I do 
not know, nor indeed, have I even 
enquired.” 

He now abruptly breaks .off.— 
Whether Plantagenet had given him 
any offence, whether Alianer, who 
had patronized his “ Brit d’Angle- 
terre,” was now so interested in the 
more polished strains of the Trou- 
badours, as to turn with indifference 
from the ruder but more spirited 
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work of the Norman Trouvere; or 
whether Benoit St More, who had 
taken up the same subject, had re- 
ceived those commendations and 
those more substantial marks of 
favour which Maistre Wace con- 
sidered more justly his due, we 
know not, but he concludes in the 
following whimsical manner, and 
nearly ten years elapsed ere he re- 
sumed his subject. 


“¢ To the deeds of the Duke of Normandie we must return again. 
But a long journey to get thro’, is weariness and pain, 
Unless you can beguile the way with song and pleasantrie ; 
But he who sings should the wine cup drain, or have some worthy fee: 
For why should he unguerdoned be? while gifts have many moe, 
So willingly a gift I'll take, since I’ve need of it, I trow.” 
2 * * * 


In the second part, Maistre Wace returns to his fayourite octo-syllabic 


measure,—and thus does he begin : 


‘* That our forefathers’ memorie, 

Their acts, their words, their chivalric, 
The felonies of each felon, 

And nobleness of each baron,— 

Should ne’er sink in oblivion— 

Are histories written, choice aad true, 
And many a geste composed for you, 

By learned clerks, but for whose care, 
Fall many a tale of value rare, 

Had quite forgotten been, for aye,— 
And with all past times, past away. 

By lapse of time, through ages long, 

And by the change of mother tongue, 
The namés have faded from our view, 
Of many a town, and region too. 
Britain, which now we call England, 
Was Albion named at first ; the strand 
Where London stands, new Troy its name, 
Then Treyneuvente ; from Ebrawe came 
The name of Werk,* Wales, Mercia, 

And North Wales, benedicia, 

Were named, and Scotland, Albany.” 


And Brittany was Armorica, and 
Cologne, Aggripina, and Paris was 
Lutetia, and, thanks to the final let- 
ters being mostly a or e, Maistre 
Wace goes on rhyming, apparently 
with great delight, on this unpro- 
mising subject for twenty or thirty 
couplets. He next turns to the 


point more immediately in hand, and 
informs us that Normandy was an- 
ciently called Neustria, “but it lost 
that name, and I will tell you for 
what reason. In that part of the 
earth, under which the car is placed, 
the people are ealled northmen,”— 
now 


“ Man en Engleise en Narreis, 
From senefie en Franceya, 
Justez ensemble north e man, 

E ensemble dictez north man.” 





* Verwic is the word--as Ebrawe seems a contraction, and Anglicism of Ebora- 
‘cum, it is most probable that Verwic iy Maigtre Wace’s spelling of the Saxon “ Ever 


Wyk. 
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After some more of this wearisome prosing, our trouvere suddenly 


arouses himself, and bursts forth in the following beautiful and spirited 
strain :— 


** All to nothing swiftly tend, 

All fade, all wither, all have end,— 
Towers fall, walls nod, the rose soon fadeth, 
The destrere stumbles, cloth abradeth, 
Man dies, steel rusts, weed rots away, 
For allthings made by hands decay. 
Then listen now to what I tell, 

Both clerk and lay, and know it well; 
For, when death hath driven ye down, 
Whither tendeth your renown ; 

If the clerk no record give, 

Scantly will your praises live.”’* 


And therefore is it, that “the not merely did he fear no living 


clerk” should be highly honoured, 
and receive from barons and noble 
ladies, *‘ biaux dons.” He now re- 
sumes his narrative of Duke Rich- 
ard, and informs us that he was in- 


man, but even dead ones, and the 
powers of darkness could not make 
him afraid. The following story 
was doubtless heard with deep in- 
terest :-— 


deed well named “ Fear nought,” for 


‘‘ Richard loved priests and clergzie, 
And knights also, and chivalrie, 

And walked by night, e’en as by day, 
For naught could ever him affray. 
And many a sprite he saw, I wis, 

But none could do him harm; and this 
Was said by folk, that he by night, 
Could see as clear as they with light. 
Now as by night he wandered round, 
Whene’er an open church he found, 
He entered in, with fervent means, 
To offer up his orisons ; 

And if the doors were closed each one, 
He knelt upon the threshold stone. 


“ Tt chanced one night to an abbaye 
He came, and entered in to pray ; 
For all his menne on were gone, 
And he-was in the dark alone ; 
So his good steed without he tied, 
And entered in; straight he espied 
A corpse upon its bier (I trow 
No fear even then, did Richard know), 
For boldly by the bier he past, 
His gloves upon a desk he cast, 





intadoalells 


* We must subjoin these pleasing lines in the original, since they afforda singular 
specimen of condensation and ease of versification. 


** Tute rien se turne en declin 
Tute chiet, tute muert, tute vait 4 fin. 
Tur fund, mur chiet, rere flaistre 
Cheval tresbuche, drap viesist 
Flem muert, fer use, fust porrist,— 
Tute ouvre fet ed mains perist. 
Bien entend, e cepnuis, e sai, 

Ke tute murrent e clere e lai, 

E Ke mult a certe durée 

Empres lur mert, lur renumée 

Si part clere n’est mis en livre, 

Ne peet pas el durer ne vivre.” 
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And at the altar knelt to pray ; 
(For nought could ever him affray). 


** Not long he stayed ere sound he heard, 
As tho’ the corpse on the bier had stirred, 
Then creaked the bier; he turned to see 
What this most fearful noise might be, 
And ‘ Be thou or good or bad,’ said he, 

* Lie still,’ and then a prayer he said ; 
(How long or short the time he prayed, 
1 know not, but the cross he made; 
Saying, ‘ Per hoe signum sancte crucis, 
Libera me de malignis, 

Domine deus salutis.’ * 

And also, ‘ God! Almighty friend, 

T to thine hands my soul commend.’) 
He took his sword, and turned about ; 
But lo! the devil, just without 

The church door stood, with arms spread out 
To se e Duke Richard furiously ; 

Who drew his sword right gallantly, 
And cleft him thro’; on the bier he fell ; 
(If he cried out, I cannot tell). 


** Then Richard sprung upon his steed, 
And from the churchyard rode with speed, 
When he his gloves remembered ; then 
He turned about, and back agen, 

Into the chancel went to find them ; 

(Methinks few men save he would mind them ;) 
And then rode home. ‘Twas after this, 

A law he made, and caused I wis 

To be proclaimed in church and fair, 

That henceforth none should ever dare 

To leave a corpse in holy bound, . 
Unwatched, until placed underground.” 


The reader will perceive from this Duke’s good sword to quell this 


curious story, that the impalpable 
ghost, veiled in white, and gliding 
through crevices and keyholes, ac- 
cording to the approved recipes of 
modern “ ancient romances,” were 
altogether unknown to our fore- 
fathers. The ghost with them, was 
a dead body resuscitated by infernal 
agency, a genuine vampire; and 
thus, in the instance before us, it 
required not merely a Latin night- 
spell, but the vigorous use of the 


“ spirit,” and to dislodge the demon 
from his unfitting tenement. It would 
be a very curious enquiry, to «ndea- 
vour to ascertain. from whence the 
notion of the shadowy ghost came, 
and at what period it took its place 
among the crowd of supernatural 
beings, which excited the terrors of 
our forefathers, and which still, in 
spite of the ‘‘ march of intellect,” 
awaken the fears of their childrew. T 

Richard, notwithstanding his war- 





* As these three lines are very probably an old morbid night-spell, it seemed bet- 


ter to give them in the original. 


** A travers la biére l’abati 
Ne sai, s’il fit noise ne cri.”’ 


t We are rather inclined te think, that to the airy ghost of modern times, a very late 


date must be assigned. In the tales and romances of chivalry, the ghosts intruduced 
are mostly in complete mail, and possessing, together with the belligerent prepensi- 
ties which distinguished them in their lifetime, a degree of Lodily strength sufficient 
to enable them in most instances to overcome their opponents. And even down to 
the close of the sixteenth century, this seems to have been the popular opinion ; old 
Webster could certainly never have dreamt of an impalpable ghost, when he gave that 
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like character, died peaceably in his 
bed, at an advanced age, and was 
succeeded by his son, who obtained 
the title of “ the Good,” a title to 
which he seems to have had very 
little claim. Soon after his accession, 
the “ villains” of his territory revolt, 
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and hold several parliaments (plusur 
parlemens), at which they enumerate 
their grievances, and determine to 
endure them no longer. Their de- 
scription of their wrongs has a 
touching simplicity. :— 


“ For their lords give them evil names, 
And they have scarcely any food, 
Nor of their labours any good; 
But griefs anew from day to day, 
Wearing with pain their lives away ; 
And this last year was worse than all, 
For each day at their masters’ call 
Their beasts were seized for service due, 
For aids, or imposts, old or new, 
Nor scarce one short hour’s peace had they, 
Worn down with pleas from day to day.” 


. Then follows a lamentable bead- 

roll of feudal exactions; “ pleas of 
the forest,” “pleas of coining,” 
“ pleas of the highway,” “ pleas of 
water courses,” ‘* pleas of suit and 
service,” and ‘ pleas of aids.” They 
therefore incite each other to revolt, 
arguing (and unhappily, it would 


appear, with too much truth), that it 
was in vain to expect justice, since 
what would they gain by complaint, 
save harsher usage and their accus- 
tomed title, which they seem to have 
felt as a bitter insult, “ filz a pue 
tain,’’ and therefore— 


‘6 Why should we thus bow meanly down, 
When we may make the day our own !— 
If they are men, 80 too are we, 

With limbs and sinews equally 

Formed ;—ay, and far stronger we, for pain 
We'll bear, which they might ne’er sustain. 
Then let us have one mind, one heart, 
Swearing from each other ne’er to part, 
And hold us all together still, 

And we will boldly fight at will, 

And they shall find in fiercest fight, 

The villain hardy as the knight :— 

And well might thirty, or two-score, 
Stout, strong limbed peasants, battle stour, 
*Gainst twenty striplings fair to see, 

Those flowers of youthful chivalry.” 


Richard, upon hearing this news, 
is sorely affrighted, because lie fears 
that they will “ commune faiscient,” 
a phrase probably derived by Wace 
from the English meaning of the 
word “ commons,” a word as dis- 
pleasing to Plantagent, as ever it 
could be to Duke Richard. Raoul 


d’Erreux, his unele, however, pro- 
mises his aid; and by the whole- 
some arguments of a war of exter- 
mination, puts down the insurrec- 
tion, inflicting on all who fall into 
his hands the most horrible torments 
and mutilations, while from the less 
guilty he exacted large fines.* 





curious stage direction in his “ White Devil,” ‘‘ Enter the ghost of Brachione, in 


his leathern cassock and boots!” 


And the reader will doubtless remember, that 


even Shakspeare rather inclines to make the ghost in Hamlet appear bodily, than as 


a@ mere shadow. 


* On no question, perhaps, relative to society during the middle ages, has greater 
difference of opinion existed than on that relating to the real situation of villains. 
By many they have bien considered as complete slaves, and although the researches 
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Wace now turns to England, and 
gives a Jong account of the massacre 
of the Danes, ii a way that shows 
his strong national sympathy with 
them. He then returns to Normandy, 
and passing over the life of the third 
Richard rather rapidy, lingers with 
much delight on the gallant and 
gentle deeds of Duke Robert, the 
Conqueror’s father. He gives several 
characteristic traits of his generosity, 
among others, the story of a clerk, 
who was sitting at his table one day, 
when one of his vassals, as a fine 
upon his father’s death, presented 
him with a beautiful golden pitcher. 
This being greatly admired by the 
clerk, the good-natured duke gave it 
to him; whereupon, joy so overcame 
him, thathedied. “Now there was 
great marvelling at this,” says Mais- 
tre Wace, “and the physicians in 
theirschoolsmade very long speeches 
about it; they held many different 
opinions, but at length they agreed in 
this, that, as by reason of very great 
grief many die suddenly, in like 
manner, from over joy, some folk 
may perchance die; for, as in great 
grief, the heart contracts, and cannot 
open itself again, so from great joy, 


the heart opens so widely, that it 
cannot contract again, and so the 
man dies.” This opinion was doubt- 
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less most satisfactory; and doubt. 


less all the court of Plantagenet 


marvelled at the learning of Maistre 
Wace, which enabled him not only 
to give them lectures in geograpby 
and etymology, but in physiology 
too. 

In regard to Harlette, he gives but 
few particulars, and we are inclined 
from this circumstance to consider 
the “ Chronicles of the Dukes of 
Normandy,” by Benoit St Mere, as 
having been already composed, since 
he is very minute respecting the birth, 
parentage, and education of the 
beautiful mother of the Conqueror. 
Duke Robert’s pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land he, however, described 
very minutely. He set out with a 
noble train, knights, esquires, cham- 
berlains, harbingers, and grooms, 
and destreres, and led horses, and 
sumpter horses; but while passing 
through Besancon early one morn- 
ing before the porter even had arisen, 
they arrived at a castle, and prayed 
admittance. The porter, by no means 
pleased at being called on so early, 
unwillingly lets them in, thinking that 
they are a company of mere pilgrims 
and merchants, and Duke Robert in 
his travelling cloke, sending on his 
menage first, follows last of all, but, 


‘* So large are they in companye 

That they may not pass speedily, 

As that half waking porter pleaseth ; 

So swiftly a huge staff he seizeth, 

And on the pilgrims hastily 

Bestows more blows than courtesy. 

With baton, in his hand held fast, 

Then toward the Duke, who entered last, 
He rushed, and did such blows bestow 
As echoed far and wide, I trow. 

The Duke, with meek humility, 

Bowed to the porter courteously— 
While all the Normans angrily 

Fell on the porter, who, had he 

A thousand lives, had none to spare ;— 
Such is their rage, that they had ne’er 
Left him unbrained, had not their Lord 
Stept forth, and stayed them with a word. 





of Sir Francis Palgrave have proved that was not the case in England; still in Nor- 
mandy, according to the remarks of Glanville (Henry's Justiciar, and contemporary 


with Wace), it would appear that they were certainly thus considered. 


And yet 


these very slaves are here represented as paying large fines—an unexceptionable proof 


that they must have exercised some of the rights of freemen. 


Wace’s account of 


this insurrection is far more minute than the notices in the Norman chroniclers, and 
_ affords a proof, together with many more which we shall point out, of the curious 
and important information relative to the different classes of society, which the mee 


’ trical chronicles of the trouveres afford, 
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‘ Barons,’ said he ‘ away, away ! 

This folly leave—know ye not they, 

Who pilgrims are, should never fight, 
Nor aid in strifes, nor seek by might 

To win their way, nor e’er commence 

A warfare, but with patience 

Bear all, and suffer ills and pain, 

So they for sin may pardon gain ? 

And, truly, I right willingly 

Receive this porter’s blows ; for he 

Hath given me less than I, for sin 
Deserve, and I would rather win 

Such chastisement, than hold in fee 
Rouen, chief of all Normandie.’ 

Thus spake the Duke, then backward drew 
His friends, nor would the strife renew.” 


We could not refrain from pre- 
senting this curious passage at full 
length to our readers, since it gives 
so characteristic a picture of that 
singular spirit of gutetism which, 
at this period, seems to have been 
inculcated upon the bold and hardy 
warrior, no less than upon the peace- 


ful and retired recluse. Duke Ro- 
bert could, however, still, upon some 
occasions, demean himself with true 
knightly spirit. When he arrived at 
Constantinople, the Emperor invited 
him to the palace, but offered him 
no cheir,— 


‘* Then, from his shoulders off he drew 
His mantle ; on the ground he threw 

It down, and sat himself thereon. 

The converse ended, when each one 
Rose to depart, he left it there. 

One of the Greeks, with courteous care, 
Reminded him, and to him brought 
That mantle rich, and fair ywrought, 


That he might put it on; 


but he 


Replied, with true nobilitie— 
* Where I have left it let it lay, 


I carry not my seat away. 


On arriving at the borders of the 
Holy Land, Duke Robert falls grie- 
vously ill, and for fifteen days his 
life is despaired of; on his recovery, 
as he is still so weak as to be unable 


999 


either to walk or to ride on horse. 
back, he hires some poor Saracens 
to carry him in a litter. While thus 
carried— 


** One day a pilgrim, who had come 

Far distant from his Norman home, 

And to Jerusalem had been, 

And our Lord’s sepulchre had seen, 
Returning, met Dake Robert lying 

Thus borne by heathen men ; and crying, 
With mickle woe, such sight to see, 

He prayed his lord right earnestly 

Some word to send to Nermandie. 

‘ Well, tell my friends,’ said Robert, then, 
* And likewise all my trusty men, 

What thou now viewest with thine eyes— 
Imps bearing me to Paradise ; 

But tho’ on Paynim’s necks I lie, 

I’m travelling to God on high.’” 


Duke Robert was, however, en- 
abled to fulfil his pilgrimage—* Si 
_ com l'on dit en tapinage” (tapestry), 
says our trouvere. We wish this 
tapestry were in existence—as curi- 


ous and as interesting doubtless as 
the Bayeux, and doubtless as au. 
thentic, since we find Maistre Wace 
appealing to its authority, rather 
than to the Chronicles “ escriz en 
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livré,” atid composed * en Latin.” 
On his return, Duke Robert again 
falls sick, and dies at Nice, ‘ by 
poison,” says Maistre Wace ; but we 
must bear in mind that poison was 
always the resource of doctors dur- 
ing the middle ages (and indeed 
some centuries later), when people 


died whom they had learnedly 


proved ought to have lived. 

A woful legacy did the brave 
Duke Robert leave to his young son, 
William —a realm parcelled out 
among fierce and rapacious nobles, 
who, taking advantage of William’s 
extreme youth, burned towns, seized 
the lands of their weaker neigh- 
bours, and filled all Normandy with 
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violence. But, not improbably, the 
successive contests in which the 
Conqueror’s youth was past, gave 
that strength to his character, and 
that vigour to his rule, which, com- 
bined with his military talents, ren- 
dered him one of the most extraordi- 
nary men of his age. These con- 
tests are described at full length, 
but -sapeen nothing to interest the 
English reader, who wishes rather 
to hasten on to the battle of Has- 
tings; but ere our trouvere conde 
scends to satisfy our curiosity, he 
introduces, en parenthese, the follow- 
ing very minute account of his pa- 
rentage and education :— 


** Long is the Norman tale, I wis, 

And in ¢ romanz’ right tedious is ; 

But should aught question, *‘ who was he 
Who in “ romanz ”’ this historie 


Composed ?’ 


I'il say withouten guile, 


’Twas I, one Wace of Jersey’s isle : 

An island in the Western sea, 

Fief of the Duke of Normandie. 

There was I born; from thence, while young, 
To Caen, to learn the Latin tongue, 

Was brought, and then to France I went, 
And many years in learning spent, 

Then next to Caen I came, and there, 
Many a romance with studious care 

I wrote, and many histories made, 

By God’s, and by King Henry’s aid; 
And much that good king helped me on, 
And gave (may Heaven its benison 

Shed on him, day by day anew), 

A goodly prebend at Bayeux, 


To me.” 


He now returns to William, and 
after informing us that how William 
became king is a very long story, 
gives a slight sketch of his character, 
assuring us that he was beth a brave 
and a courteous knight, and distin- 
guished for the good laws which he 
established. Wace also adds his 
testimony to that of every other 
chronicler, in regard to his strict 
maintenance of justice between man 
and man, and even toward “ poor 
-folk,”—*“ for,” he adds, very naive- 
ly, “ he never could love a thief.” * 
This very creditable trait in the 
stern Conqueror’s character, and 
which compelled even the writers 
of the Saxon Chronicle to allow that 
he loved justice, has, perhaps, been 
not sufficiently appreciated by 
those who, misled by the later chro- 
-niclers, view him only as a sangui- 


nary tyrant, without one redeeming 
virtue. is 

In the story of his acquisition of 
the crown of England (for we really 
cannot term it a conquest), Wace 
follows the account of the Norman 
writers, and represents him as hav- 
ing. been nominated by Edward as 
his successor, and as having heaped 
favours upon Harold, and even hay- 
ing bound him by an oath, to secure 
that crown to himself, which Harold 
traitorously placed on his own brow. 
Wace informs us that William paid 
a visit to the Confessor some time 
before his death, bringing with him 
a goodly present of hawks and 
hounds ; that Edward gave Earl 
Godwin’s notager into his charge, 
and subsequently determined to be- 
queath his kingdom to him. Mean 
while, Harold, who was “noble vas- 





* “ Unkes ne peut aimer larron,” 
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sal,” the strongest man of his times, 
and very popular, was sent into 
Normandy for his father’s hostages, 
but being wrecked upon the coast 
of Ponthiou, he is seized by Count 
Guy, and cast into prison until he 
should pay “ one hundred pounds” 
(a sum which in these days appears 
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into Bretagne. Harold, before his 
departure, promises that on the 
death of Edward he will, as Senes- 
chal, secure the kingdom to William ; 
while William, on his part, promises 
one of his daughters in marriage to 
Harold. The method which Wil- 
liam adopted to fix Harold, is very 


illustrative, both of the times, and 
of his astute and far-reaching cha- 
racter. 


small enough) * for his ransom. Ha- © 
rold sends to William, who im- 
mediately liberates him, gives him 
horses, and arms, and conducts him 
*¢ This oath to fix, ere that he went, 
Duke William caused a parlement 
To meet at Bayeux, where ’tis said, 
In crowds they came; and there he bade 
The holy relics to be laid 
Within a salver carefully, 
Beneath a pall, that none might see 
What was therein. Above, he placed 
A reliquary, richly chased, 
The best that in the country is, 
‘ The bull’s eye,’ ¢ it is called I wis. 
When Harold on it placed his hand, 
He trembled, and he scarce might stand, 
His flesh so quivered, yet did he 
Swear on the relics, eagerly, 
That he would England guard, and aye 
Maintain the Duke’s right from that day 
The king should die ; repelling strife, 
And William’s daughter take to wife. 
Then those around with heartsome glee, 
Cried ‘ Lord, full soon O let it be.’ 
“ When Harold had the relics kist, 
And risen upon his feet, he wist 
The trick of William, who off drew 
The pall, and bade him soothly view 
These holy relics underneath. 
Then Harold scarce could stand, or breathe, 
When he these holy relics saw, 
For of them he had mickle awe.” + 
Edward soon after dies, and Harold, his friends having obtained from the 
weak monarch, in his last moments, a revocation of his bequest to William, 
is forthwith crowned. Unwitting this treachery,— 


“ At Rouen in his park, e’en now 
Duke William, in his hand his bow 
Already strung and bended, stood, 
Taking the pastimes of the wood, 
When lo! a sergeant hastily 
Who straight had come across the sea, 


Drew nigh the duke. Then swiftly he 
Fiung to a youth who stood beside, 





* We must however bear in mind, that the hundred pounds, were one hundred 
pounds weight of silver. Mr Reeding, in his excellent work on the coinage, estimates 
the difference of value in the Conqueror’s reign as thirty-six to one. This is perhaps 
too high ; if, however, we take it at twenty-five, as some have estimated the difference, 
the sum will be fairly large. 

t Oil de boeuf, lai ei nomer. 

+ To render this incident more intelligible to modern readers, we may remark that 
Harold, well knowing what the relic on which he was to be sworn was, probably ob- 
tained some dispensation in regard to it. But other and holier relics having been 
placed underneath, he swore upon them, without mental reservation, not knowing 

“phat they were there, aie 
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His bow, and led the man aside ; 

(For there were many folk about, 

And knights and squires a numerous route), 
So therefore led he him apart ;— 

And then the man with heavy heart, 
Told that King Edward now was dead, 
And Harold crowned king instead. 
When that the duke this heard, he stood 
One instant like a man right wede— 
Then turned to go,—to his menyé, 
Leaving the sports of veneryé, 

And oft his mantle tied, and then 
Untied, then tied it swift again: 

Nor would he speak to any one ;— 

To speak or question bim dared none; 
Then, in a boat the Seine he past, 

And to his castle hurried fast ;— 

And down on the first bench sate h:, 
From time to time right hastily 

Turning quick round ; then o’er his face 
His manile cast, then changed his place, 
And on a ledge his head he laid ; 

While all around him stood afraid, 

And marvelled what this might be.” 


But the conflicting feelings which 
are eo graphically painted in the 
lines above, do not hold him long in 
suspense. He soon determines to 
contest the crown of England with 
Harold ; and his barons most joy- 
fully prepare to accompany him. 

Nowcome deliberations, messages, 

arliaments, and the refusal of the 

ing of France to aid William, 
which, however, is more than coun- 
terbalanced by the friendly message 
of the Pope, who sends him a gonfa- 
non, and aring, “ very precious and 
beautiful, because it was said that 
under the stone was a lock of St 
Peter’s hair.” A comet also ap- 
pears for forty days, which is very 
comforting, ‘* because such stars 
always are seen when a kingdom is 
about to have a new King.’ Wil- 
liam, therefore, encouraged by all 


these favourable omens, sets about 
building ships, and providing arms 
and provisions, just as the reader 
may see in the curious pictorial 
chronicle, the Bayeux tapestry, which 
we are almost inclined to consider 
as having furnished the outline of 
this partof Maistre Wace’s “roman,” 
so closely do they agree. William 
also receives offers of assistance 
from many Poitevin and Breton 
knights; some of whom came from 
near the forest of Brecheliant; and 
the very name of this forest, so cele- 
brated for marvels, turns Mr Wace 
aside from the main current of his 
narrative, to tell us all he knows 
about it. As this forest has 
been celebrated by Ariosto himself, 
the reader will probably be well 
pleased to see the passage. 


‘“* A forest large and wide I wis, 
Which in Bretagne far famed is ; 
For there the fount of Berenton 
Gusheth from out a mount of stone ; 
And often wend the hunters thither, 
To slake their thirst in summer weather, 
And in their horns the water take, 
And sprinkle on the stone, to make 
The rain descend, whene’er they need 
A shower, and this in very deed 


Doth fall. 


But tho’ none this deny, 


T cannot tell the reason why. 

And there ye may the faeries view 
(If Breton lays do tell us true), 
And many other marvels too ; 
For 'tis a wildering place, and ye 
May find huge stags full readily, 
But peasant ye may never see.” 
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Maistre Wace informs us, that he once set out to visit this marvellous 
forest, but though he sought about for wonders, he could find none, and 


naively declares, 


« Folly I sought, a pleasant game, 

Fool I set out, fool home I came.” 
At length, all is in readiness, and the fleet sets out. The debarkation 
at Hastings is described with spirit, and the description of the archers 


is very minute. 


“ And now at Hastings swift arriving, 

One ship against the other driving, 

In eager haste to land, they all 

Rush forth, and many a sergeant tall, 

And many a well-tried mariner, 

And squires, and vassals too, are there ;— 
Some anchors casting, ropes preparing, 
Some shields and saddles landward bearing, 
Destriers, and palfreys swift landing ; 
While aye the foremost place commanding ; 
The archers, each with bow well tried, 
And shafts and quiver by his side, 

With shaven beard, and close cropt hair, 
And fitting garment short and spare, 

Swift to attack, swift to repel, — 

In hottest fight invincible ; 

The archer band prest boldly on, 

As though the land even now were won.” 


The battle is described at great 
length — more tlian two thousand 
verses being devoted to it—but, as is 
usually the case, when our trouvere 
determines to tell his story at full, 
his narrative is very prosing, and 
consists in many parts of a mere 
muster-roll of names. Subsequent- 
ly to the battle, William repairs to 
London, and there demands of the 
people “ by what laws they will 
be governed,” to which they reply, 
“* by King Edward’s.”* This cir- 
cumstance alone would prove, that 
however tyrannical William’s con- 
duct afterwards became, in his first 


assumption of the crown he neither 
considered himself, nor conducted 
himself as a conqueror, but as a mo- 
narch called upon to fight for a 
crown, solemnly bequeathed to him 
by a near relation. 

Maistre Wace now seems inclined 
to bring his long work to a speedy 
close;—he dismisses William’s 
reign, with its important events, and 
its still more important results, in 
two or three pages; he, however, 
forcibly depicts the scene of spolia- 
tion which ensued immediately 
upon the stern Conqueror’s death. 


* Then he upon his death-bed lay ;— 

And soon as breath had passed away, 

His menye rushed (a felon route), 

Now here, now there, now in, now out, 

To seize whatever lay about.— 

Robes, coverlid, and tapestry, 

The hangings of the bed, till he, 

Who was so great, and mighty king, 
Was left despoiled of every thing :— 

Unwatched on the bare ground he lay, 

Whom they so feared yesterday.” t 





* This fact is corroborated by contemporary historians, 


t ** Leisserent li rois sol fesant, 


Ke l’en soleit craindre devant.” 


Orderieus Vitalis bears witness to this fact. 


His concluding sentence is very for- 


cible : —“ Et relicto regis cadavere, pene nudo, in area domus, aufugerent—a prima 
usque ad tertiam” (that is, from about five in the morning until noon) “ super nu- 


dam humum derelictus est.” 


Little did Plantagenet think, when Wace repeated 


the lines in the text, that his own corpse would be equally spoiled, and his own 


death-bed even more neglected. . 
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Nor, when at length the corpse 
was placed on the bier, and borne 
to the abbey which he had founded, 
was it suffered to be consigned 
to the ground in peace. The funeral 
service was interrupted by a fire, 
which threatened destruction to the 
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whole town, and the body was left 
alone before the altar: When at 
length this alarm had subsided, and 
the chant again began, one Ascelin, 
a native of Caen, stood up, and for- 
bade the interment. 


“ ¢ Barons,’ said he ‘ give ear to me, 
For I forbid this corpse to be 

Interred, and Him, the Omnipotent, 
Invoke, and Rome’s apostle * too— 
That ye may grant my birtbright due-~ 
For never will I give consent 

That he within that grave sliall lay : 
For all within this church, this day, 

Is mine, and I my claim will hold :— 

I never pledged this land, nor sold, 
Nor ever forfeited,—but bold 

I say "tis mine; for nought he gave, 
Or lands, or gifts, that he should have 
This ground, which he by stout rife took. 
And now I firm my birthright claim, 
And call upon him by his name, 


And summons him in heaven’s own sight, 
At the judgment-day, to do me right : 
Then, in the whole world’s presence say, 
Why he my birth-right snatched away.’”’ 


This powerful appeal created great. 


confusion; the bishop enquires into 
the case, and having ascertained its 


truth, gives Ascelin sixty shillings 
for the ground which the body is 
about to occupy, and at length over 


the warlike Conqueror is pronoun- 
ced the final “ requiescat in pace.” 
The reign of the Red King is 


wholly taken up with Norman af- 
fairs, and the ceaseless feuds of the 
three brothers. The following is 
Maistre Wace’s account of the death 
of this King, and, from the manner 
in which he relates it, it is probable 
that he knew, or suspected more 
than he thought it prudent to say :— 


“ Then went the king to Winchester, 
And long time he sojourned there ;— 
And then ’tis said, at his behest, 

They bowned them to the New Forest 
A-hunting. Ere that he set out, 

His menye gathered him about, 
Praying for arrows; which he gave.— 
There was a gallant knight, and brave, 
One Walter Tyrel, loved at court, 
And of the King was he; in sport 

He came, and prayed an arrow too; 

* (Tis said, with Rufus death it flew). 
Toward the New Forest blithe they go, 
Chasing the hart, and hind, and doe; 
With heartsome joy and merriment 
They entered in—but home they went 
With sad surprise and bitter woe. 

I know not who the bowstring drew— 
I know not how the arrow flew— 

Who bore that bow the king who slew 

I know not—but ’twas soothly said 
That Tyrel drew, and the king lay dead. 
Some said, caught by his mantle wide, 
The well-aim’d arrow turn’d aside, 

And flew toward the king; and some, 


That Tyrel saw a fair hart. come 
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Forth from the herd, and drew his bow 


As past the king that hart did go; 

But that the arrow ’gainst a tree 

Glanced, and the king his death did dree; 
And Walter Tyrel swiftly fled 

From the spot whereon the king Jay dead,” 


Wace then subjoins the story of an 
old woman having that very day 
foretold to Beauclerc that he should 
shortly be king. 

That portion of the reign of Beau- 
clere which is included in this Chro- 
nicle, is passed very quickly over. 
Wace speaks very highly of his son, 
William the Adeling, and terms him, 
although so young, “la fler de la 
chevalerie,” a phrase which, even 
thus early, seems to have been in 
common use. The wreck of the 
white ship is dismissed very short- 
ly; the few details which are given 
seem closely copied from the very 
graphic account in Odcrieus Vitalis, 
and Wace also bears testimony to 


the overwhelming affliction of Beau- 
clerc. The battle of Tenchebrai, 
and the subsequent captivity of Ro- 
bert, and his death, conclude this 
work, which consists of sixteen thou- 
sand five hundred and forty-seven 
lines. It is probable that, offended 
at the niggard payment of Plantage- 
net, Wace hurried his Chronicle to 
an end, for it is certainly, toward the 
close, far inferior to the earlier parts. 
In his concluding lines, he addresses 
“ Maistre Benoit” (a contemporary 
trouvere, to whose works we hope 
soon to call the attention of the 
reader), assuring him that his book 
was written at the express request 
of the king—for 


‘¢ The king was kind to me of yore, 
Gave many gifts, and promised more, 
But, if he all had given to me, 

Which erst he promised, still would ye 
No better work have seen than this,’ 


He is very anxious to tell his read- 
ers that it is the second King Henry 
that he means; “ for I have known 
and seen three,” says he. This work 
must therefore have been completed 
after the year 1170, since it was in 


that year that the younger King 
Henry was crowned. Then, as 
though wearied with his task, and 
disgusted at his treatment, he con. 
cludes with these half-angry, half. 
humourous lines— 


* There ends the book of Maistre Wace— 
Whoe’er a better tale can weave, 
Let him—he hath my hearty leave.” 


In these extracts we have rather 
exceeded the limits we proposed ; 
but the value of this Chronicle, in 
an historical point of view, as well 
as its general poetic merit, will, we 
doubt not, excuse it. Most of the 
facts related by Wace will be found 
in the Norman Chronicles, especially 
those of Dudo, William of Jamieyes, 


and Orderieus Vitalis,, but where .- 


they, in most instances, give a mere 


outline, Wace puts in the shades, 


and often too adds the-colouring. It 


is this that gives to the metrical 
Chronicle of the trouvere an interest 
beyond that of the monkish histori- 
an; for, while the latter narrates 
events, the former almost paints 
them. The monk, like the scribe of 
his days, gives the clear, but unor- 
namented text, while the trouvere, 
like the illuminator, supplies the 
colouring, often brilliant and pictu- 
—, as those of the ancient mis- 
sal, 
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